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"CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  AND  PER- 
SONAL RELIGION"* 

By  Stanton  Coit^  Ph.  D. 

Our  age  is  turning  more  and  more  away  from  the  old- 
time  habit  of  trust  in  intelligent  beings  other  than  man. 
But  there  is  by  no  means  a  corresponding  decline  of  the 
sense  of  individual  frailty.  On  the  contrary,  never  was 
the  consciousness  of  duty  left  undone  so  deep  and  wide- 
spread. Not  that  men  have  become  worse,  but  they  have 
been  facing  themselves  more  unflinchingly.  They  have 
more  carefully  weighed  themselves  in  the  balances,  with 
the  result  that  they  know  better  than  before  by  how  much 
they  are  wanting.  And  never  was  the  need  of  regular 
means  of  inward  discipline  so  strongly  felt.  Men  realize 
the  necessity  of  taking  themselves  in  hand  betimes.  But 
the  help  they  once  expected  from  invisible  and  incor- 
poreal agencies  they  are  now  demanding,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  new  faith,  from  their  fellow-mortals.  Al- 
though each  be  blind  and  weak,  it  is  felt  that  infinite  is 


*These  pages  are  taken  from  the  opening  chapter  of  Dr.  Coit's 
recent  important  book  on  "National  Idealism  and  a  State 
Church,  a  Constructive  Essay  in  Religion."  In  view  of  Dr. 
Coit's  approaching  visit  to  this  country  (from  October  to  De- 
cember, 1909)  it  seems  appropriate  to  print  some  product  of  his 
pen  by  way  of  reminder  and  herald  of  his  approach.  Many 
members  of  the  New  York  and  other  ethical  societies  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  Dr.  Coit,  but  may  not  have  followed  his 
work  and  thought  of  late.  Perhaps  this  taste  of  the  first  of  his 
two  recent  volumes  will  serve  both  as  an  intimation  of  his  present 
point  of  view  and  as  a  means  of  inducing  members  to  read  those 
volumes,  which  are  of  high  importance  for  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment. . 
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the  help,  both  material  and  spiritual,  which  man  collec- 
tively can  give  to  man  individually. 

Among  the  morally  intelligent,  religion  is  accordingly 
ceasing  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  merely  private  and  indi- 
vidual concernment. 

Until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  those 
who  had  discarded  communion  with  supernatural  beings 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  adequate  consolation  could  be 
drawn  by  each  person  from  the  inner  recesses  of  his  own 
soul.  The  profounder  life  of  the  human  spirit  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  to  attempt  to  com- 
municate it  was  to  expose  it  to  degradation.  "We  de- 
scend to  meet,"  said  Emerson.  To  crave  religious  com- 
munion with  one's  fellow-mortals  was  thought  to  be  a 
denial  of  the  sufficiency  of  one's  own  inner  store  of  spirit- 
ual wealth.  Solitude  and  the  vastness  of  isolation  were 
the  only  immensities  befitting  the  self-contained  soul. 

Those  who  discarded  communion  with  supernatural 
beings  thus  withdrew  into  themselves.  But  whole  classes 
in  the  community  who  have  retained  a  belief  in  a  personal 
Creator  and  in  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  Church 
have  also  inclined  in  recent  years  to  count  fellowship  with 
other  human  beings  in  religious  practices  as  superfluous. 
The  very  fact  that  they  find  the  consolations  of  fellowship 
in  communion  with  personal  agencies  outside  of  the  social 
organism  of  mankind,  has  made  them  the  more  ready 
to  dispense  with  religious  communion  with  other  men. 
Within  the  churches  themselves  church  discipline  has, 
except  in  special  centres,  been  more  and  more  falling  into 
disrepute.  Many  have  interpreted  this  tendency  as  indi- 
cating and  involving  a  decline  of  religious  conviction.  But 
such  an  interpretation  is  incorrect.  The  religious  life  has 
become  less  social,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  decrease 
of  ancient  belief.     Such  a  reaction  upon  inward  convic- 
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tions  would  surely  have  followed  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  no  one  can  have  become  acquainted,  for  instance, 
with  the  religious  life  of  Germany  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  not  have  noticed  that 
although,  as  compared  with  England  and  America,  the 
Church  has  dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing-point,  there 
has  not  taken  place  anything  like  a  corresponding  decrease 
of  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator  or  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  reverence  for  the  Bible. 
The  truth  is  that  the  doctrine  of  individualism  has  been 
injuring  the  church  life,  yet  has  been  having  the  effect 
temporarily  of  intensifying  the  religious  devotion  of  those 
who  already  had  attained  an  individualized  spiritual  con- 
sciousness of  their  own.  It  has  injured  church  life  in  the 
same  way  that  in  politics  it  had  been  working  against  the 
full  functioning  of  the  State.  By  the  year  i860  the  doc- 
trine of  laisser-faire  had  caused  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land to  restrict  itself  almost  entirely  to  police  duties.  A 
century  before,  the  Constitution  of  America  had  in  simi- 
lar manner  been  framed  under  such  suspicion  of  State 
regulation  that  the  Government  was  not  given  full  powers 
of  sovereignty.  No  wonder  that  the  Church  has  similarly 
suffered.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  individuals  pre-emi- 
nently religious  by  nature,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidualism, have  interpreted  religion  as  a  merely  private 
concern,  and  have  therefore  considered  all  corporate  ac- 
tion, even  when  voluntary,  as  a  violation  of  the  religious 
spirit. 

This  idea  has  so  prepossessed  the  mind  of  Professor 
William  James  that  in  his  brilliantly  suggestive  book  on 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  he  begins  his  investiga- 
tion of  "personal  religion"  only  after  setting  aside 
churches  and  all  their  works  as  irrelevant.  He  justifies 
this  procedure  on  the  ground  that  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
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tion  emanates  from  individual  religious  geniuses,  but  that 
individual  religious  genius  does  not  itself  arise  from  con- 
tact with  church  organization.  "A  survey  of  history," 
he  says,  "shows  us  that  as  a  rule  religious  geniuses  attract 
disciples  and  produce  groups  of  sympathizers.  When 
these  groups  get  strong  enough  to  'organize'  themselves, 
they  become  ecclesiastical  institutions  with  corporate  am- 
bitions of  their  own.  The  spirit  of  politics  and  the  lust 
of  dogmatic  rule  are  then  apt  to  enter  and  to  contaminate 
the  originally  innocent  thing;  so  that  when  we  hear  the 
word  'religion'  nowadays,  we  think  inevitably  of  some 
'church'  or  other;  ....  but  in  this  course  of  lec- 
tures ecclesiastical  institutions  hardly  concern  us  at  all. 
The  religious  experience  which  we  are  studying  is  that 
which  lives  itself  out  within  the  private  breast.  First- 
hand individual  experience  of  this  kind  has  always  ap- 
peared as  a  heretical  sort  of  innovation  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed its  birth.  Naked  comes  it  into  the  world  and 
lonely;  and  it  has  always,  for  a  time  at  least,  driven  him 
who  had  it  into  the  wilderness,  often  into  the  literal  wil- 
derness out  of  doors,  where  the  Buddha,  Jesus,  Moham- 
med, St.  Francis,  George  Fox,  and  so  many  others  had  to 

go- 
Now,  in  the  name  of  history,  I  protest  that  all  con- 
clusions drawn  from  this  premise  are  rendered  worthless 
by  the  initial  blunder  of  imagining  that  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions have  no  significant  and  helpful  bearing  upon 
the  inmost  religious  experience.  It  is  the  very  opposite 
of  truth  to  say  that  such  experience  comes  into  the  world 
"lonely."  There  never  was  a  great  religious  innovator 
who  was  not  nourished  and  fostered,  as  it  were,  at  the 
bosom  and  in  the  very  heart  of  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion. Jesus  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  Judaism ; 
Savonarola  and  Luther  of  Catholicism ;  Wesley  of  Angli- 
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canism.  They  all  loved  their  spiritual  mother  the  Church. 
Their  very  innovations  were  for  her  sake.  Their  sacri- 
fice was  for  her.  Not  one  single  religious  genius  known 
to  history  discovered  and  brought  forth,  in  isolation  and 
by  direct  unmediated  communion  with  the  Infinite,  "the 
originally  innocent  thing"  which  the  Church  at  first  per- 
haps failed  to  appreciate  and  afterwards  adopted.  Nor 
has  any  religious  genius  known  to  history  ever  been  the 
product  of  what  is  called  "the  world"  as  distinct  from  the 
Church.  Even  the  withdrawing  into  the  wilderness  on 
the  part  of  religious  innovators  was  a  taking  with  them 
of  the  precious  secret  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization, 
that  they  might  penetrate  deeper  into  its  spirit. 

It  is  quite  unwarrantable,  therefore,  for  a  psychologist 
to  imagine  that  a  man's  mind  is  isolated  from  social  in- 
stitutions simply  because  he  has  withdrawn  for  a  period 
to  meditate.  Even  George  Fox  did  not  get  by  isolation 
the  new  truth  he  uttered,  but  by  contact  with  the  quicken- 
ing social  life  of  his  time,  when  all  England  was  a  Church 
and  religious  controversy  filled  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  nation.  Thousands  were  feeling  what  they  could  not 
express.  In  him,  exquisitely  sensitive  as  he  was  to  the 
needs  of  the  social  organism  about  him,  these  feelings 
became  conscious,  articulate  and  effective. 

If  it  were  impossible  for  Professor  James  to  see  the 
whole  historic  truth  that  personal  experience  comes  from 
church  organization  as  much  as  church  organization 
grows  out  of  someone's  personal  experience — if  he  could 
only  see  half  of  this  truth — it  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
should  have  seen  the  less  significant  part,  and  devoted  his 
popular  gifts  to  that  side  of  it  which  can  never  bear  fruit 
unto  life.  The  world's  need  is  to  know  under  what  con- 
trollable conditions  geniuses  with  fresh  religious  experi- 
ence appear  in  society.     If  society  knew  that,  it  would 
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bring  forth  a  thousand  where  now,  by  haphazard,  it  pro- 
duces only  one. 

If  we  are  ever  to  deepen  personal  religious  experience, 
it  will  be  by  intensifying,  developing  and  systematizing 
church  discipline.  Only  ecclesiastical  institutions  quicken 
religious  emotion  and  clarify  religious  insight  to  the  de- 
gree that  drives  men,  stung  with  the  splendor  of  new 
vision,  into  the  desert,  and  then  back  again  into  the  slums 
of  the  city,  their  plans  now  thought  out  and  their  pur- 
poses and  policy  fixed  and  matured.  If  we  want  a  Jesus 
to  reappear  on  earth,  some  nation  like  England  must  do 
for  five  centuries  what  the  Jewish  theocracy  did  for  as 
long  a  time  as  that — focus  the  attention  and  desire  of 
men  and  women  by  means  of  a  Temple  service,  in  expec- 
tation of  faith,  upon  the  necessity  of  a  deliverer.  As 
regards  Savonarola,  if  we  think  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
consisting  not  only  of  the  immediate  phase  which  domi- 
nated in  Italy  in  his  day,  but  of  the  whole  reach  back  to 
the  time  of  Jesus,  and  even  through  Judaism  to  Isaiah,  we 
cannot  deny  that  all  that  was  new  and  most  characteristic 
in  Savonarola  was  old  and  most  distinctive  in  the  Church. 
The  same  is  true  of  Luther.  Had  he  not  been  a  monk, 
he  never  could  have  made  Germany,  Likewise  of  Wes- 
ley. It  was  no  accident  that  such  unique  experience  of 
religion  at  first  hand  as  his  came  to  one  whose  father 
and  mother  both  were  preachers  and  fanatics  of  church 
discipline,  as  were  also  his  remoter  ancestors,  and  that  he 
was  bred  in  Oxford,  the  very  hotbed  of  ecclesiasticism. 

How  could  anyone,  in  the  face  of  these  well-known 
facts,  write  a  book  on  personal  religious  experience  from 
the  point  of  view  that  ecclesiastical  institutions  hardly 
concern  it  at  all?  Even  Emerson,  with  his  fresh  dem- 
ocratic American  gospel  of  self-trust,  never  could  have 
gained  his  unique  penetration  and  insight  had  he  not 
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been  trained  to  be  a  preacher  to  an  organized  religious 
body,  had  he  not  studied  at  a  university  founded  to  make 
preachers  for  a  religious  organization,  and  had  he  not 
sprung  from  generations  of  such  preachers.  Nor  is  it  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  founder  of  the  first  Ethical 
Society,  Professor  Felix  Adler,  was  educated  to  become  a 
Jewish  rabbi,  and  was  descended  from  a  line  of  Jewish 
rabbis  centuries  long. 

The  truth  which  a  study  of  the  historic  facts  brings  to 
light  is  that  great  heretics,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
defenders  of  the  old  order,  are  formed  only  at  the  very 
heart  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  that  heresies  are 
but  vital  modifications  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  order,  due 
to  a  new  intellectual  and  social  environment,  to  meet  for 
the  Church's  sake  exigencies  of  the  coming  hour.  The 
spirit  of  orthodoxy  and  the  spirit  of  heresy  are  one ;  the 
opposite  of  both  is  worldly  indifference.  Let  heretics 
remember  their  kinship  with  orthodox  enthusiasts.  Let 
them  beware;  for  if  they  destroy  instead  of  preserving 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  they  will  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
their  golden  egg.  Instead  of  live  humanitarian  idealism 
there  will  remain  only  the  dead  matter  of  selfish  con- 
ventionality. It  is  as  unscientific  to  think  that  fresh 
spiritual  insight  can  be  gained  in  isolation  from  organized 
religious  bodies  as  to  imagine  that  scientific  discoveries 
and  inventions  like  those  of  radium  and  wireless  telegra- 
phy will  come  to  men  and  women  who  have  been  kept  all 
their  lives  aloof  from  chemical  and  physical  laboratories 
and  from  the  great  educational  institutions  of  technical 
research. 

This  error  is  the  more  astonishing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  when  at  last  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  and 
the  idea  of  the  spiritual  interdependence  of  mankind 
have  taken  practical  hold  of  all  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  world. 
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A  lamentable  effect  of  Professor  James's  position  is 
that,  by  commending  spiritual  isolation,  it  unwittingly 
panders  to  vanity,  egotism  and  the  fantastic  vaporings 
of  incipient  insanity.  Except  for  its  magnifying  of  each 
individual  reader's  importance  in  spiritual  experience, 
Professor  James's  book  would  hardly  have  received  so 
widespread  and  cordial  a  welcome  among  the  preachers 
of  all  denominations.  The  one  thing  which  these  men 
presumably  are  attempting  to  build  up  is  church  organiza- 
tion; yet  this  is  the  one  thing  which,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor William  James,  has  hardly  any  concern  with  first- 
hand personal  religious  experience.  The  truth  is,  Pro- 
fessor James  has  been  a  victim  of  a  false  and  therefore 
transient  individualism.  His  psychology  has  been  blind 
to  the  fact  (for  us  as  patent  as  the  day)  that  those 
whose  minds  are  most  self-reliant,  intuitive  and  creative 
are  the  ones  most  sensitively  receptive  to  the  higher  ten- 
dency of  the  age  and  society  in  which  they  live.  When 
they  were  least  aware  of  drawing  spiritual  vitality  from 
the  community  about  them,  then  most  was  the  common 
life  streaming  into  them  and  invigorating  them. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  however  (despite  recent  pub- 
lications to  the  contrary  by  men  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion), not  only  has  the  main  trend  of  enlightenment  been 
away  from  communion  with  superhuman  agencies,  but 
the  religious  geniuses  of  our  day  have  at  the  same  time 
become  painfully  aware  that  they  have  no  ethical  life 
apart  from  the  men  and  women  who  constitute  the  world 
about  them.  They  know  that  if  from  these  they  cannot 
derive  the  inspiration  which  men  in  former  times  un- 
doubtedly did  receive  under  the  discipline  of  the  old 
religious  practices,  their  souls  must  wither  at  the  root. 
But  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  man  may  get 
spiritual  sustenance  from  others,  although  he  be  under 
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the  illusion  that  he  is  drawing  the  waters  of  life  from 
some  inner  well  unsupplied  from  social  sources.  They 
are  becoming  convinced  that  those  who  attribute  their 
salvation  to  supernatural  agents  and  to  the  belief  in  such 
are  in  fact  deriving  their  power  and  enthusiasm  ultimately 
not  from  within  any  more  than  from  above,  but  from 
round  about — from  the  spiritual  reservoir  of  their  nation, 
their  city,  their  church,  and,  through  literature  and  his- 
tory, from  the  past  of  human  society  carried  over  and 
flowing  on  into  the  present  time. 

Now,  it  may  be  contended  that  a  man  can  be  spiritually 
in  touch  with  the  religious  life  of  his  times  although  he 
be  not  a  member  of  any  religious  organization.  He  may 
go  from  one  religious  meeting  to  another  and  hear  all 
the  preachers  of  his  town.  In  periodical  literature  and 
books  he  may  follow  the  great  controversies  of  the  day 
on  theology.  Through  the  daily  press  he  may  become 
aware  of  all  the  currents  and  cross-currents,  the  main 
stream  and  all  the  eddies  and  back-waters  of  the  spiritual 
consciousness  of  the  time.  What,  therefore,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  need  of  his  entering  into  the  intimacy,  the 
routine  and  the  dogmatism  of  active  membership  in  any 
one  church  organization?  Let  him  spare  himself  such 
trammels,  and  in  the  freedom  of  independence  let  him 
draw  vitality  from  all  the  sources  round  about  him.  By 
thus  holding  aloof  and  yet  remaining  receptive  he  would 
avoid  all  the  disadvantages,  pettinesses  and  corruptions 
which  inevitably  manifest  themselves  in  the  life  of  any 
organized  body  of  human  beings,  and  yet  gain  that  which 
is  highest  and  of  enduring  worth  in  them  all. 

In  answer  to  this  contention  I  would  ask,  Is  it  likely 
that  any  man  who  has  never  been  nurtured  at  the  bosom 
of  a  religious  organization,  or  has  left  it  when  he  was 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  could  or  would  cultivate 
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that  closeness  of  touch  with  the  religious  life  of  the  whole 
community,  which  would  be  needed  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  correct  understanding  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
religion?  All  experience  proves  that  a  person  who  is 
outside  an  organized  society  never  can  possibly  gain  an 
intimacy  with  its  principles,  aims  and  methods.  However 
much  he  tries,  he  will  remain  veritably  an  outsider,  and 
all  those  who  are  in  the  secrets  and  under  the  discipline 
of  the  organization  will  realize  that  he  has  missed  some- 
thing that  is  essential  to  a  correct  understanding.  Still 
less  does  experience  justify  the  notion  that  a  man  born 
in  the  wilderness  or  remaining  there  more  than  a  very 
brief  period — let  us  say  forty  days — will  continue  to 
have  any  inner  religious  life  at  all.  The  very  organs 
of  religion  in  his  spirit  will  become  atrophied  or  petrified. 
After  twenty  years  of  isolation  he  may  be  fanatic,  but 
he  will  be  a  fanatic  whom  every  member  of  organized 
life  will  know  to  pity  rather  than  respect.  He  will  have 
no  message  for  his  age  or  any  other  age,  because  mes- 
sages come  from  that  source  from  which  he  has  cut  him- 
self off. 

Would  Professor  James  maintain  in  regard  to  scientific 
insight  and  enthusiasm  that  it  also  lives  itself  out 
within  the  private  breast  unrelated  to  the  organized 
scientific  life  of  the  community?  If  a  man  makes  great 
discoveries  in  chemistry  or  physics,  is  it  not  due,  at  least 
in  our  age  of  more  than  primitive  knowledge,  to  his 
discipline  and  discipleship  in  scientific  organizations? 
Does  he  not,  in  withdrawing  for  greater  concentration  on 
some  special  problem,  take  with  him  the  whole  tradition 
and  apparatus  of  scientific  investigation  ?  Further,  is  it  not 
true  that  if  in  his  isolated  investigation  he  remains  long 
aloof  and  falls  out  of  touch  with  what  other  scientific 
men  are  doing  in  the  privacy  of  scientific  organizations 
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but  have  not  yet  published  to  the  lay  world,  he  will  be 
overtaken,  and  left  a  veritable  fossil? 

In  science  it  is  inconceivable  how  a  man  can  make  new 
discoveries,  can  manifest  original  insight  which  shall  add 
to  the  world's  knowledge,  if  he  be  not  a  member,  or  has 
not  been  a  member  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  of 
those  social  bodies  of  specialists  which  are  pursuing  the 
same  lines  of  investigation  as  himself.  What,  then,  is 
this  strange  difference  implied  by  Professor  James  be- 
tween insight  and  enthusiasm  for  religion  and  insight 
and  enthusiasm  for  physical  science,  that  would  make 
him  cast  something  very  like  contempt  upon  ecclesiastical 
organizations?  For  surely  Professor  James  would  not 
for  a  moment  speak  of  physical  and  chemical  laboratories, 
technical  and  scientific  schools  and  universities,  as  not 
themselves  contributing  to  the  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  of 
scientific  geniuses,  but  only  springing  up  in  the  trail  of 
such  meteors  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  sentences 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Professor  James,  in  which  he 
waves  aside  ecclesiastical  organizations  as  not  producing 
but  being  only  produced  by  religious  geniuses,  contain 
no  merely  passing  observation,  but  are  introduced  to 
justify  the  entire  omission  from  his  whole  volume  of 
any  tracing  of  spiritual  conversions  and  illuminations  to 
the  action  of  churches  upon  the  innermost  centre  of 
men's  souls. 

The  idea  of  the  self-made  man  in  science,  in  art  or  in 
literature,  has  been  for  ever  exploded.  But  as  religion 
is  still  more  complicated  and  the  religious  tradition  of 
the  world  still  longer  and  more  complex  and  involved 
than  its  scientific  or  artistic  interest,  surely  the  self-made 
man  in  religion,  in  proportion  as  he  is  self-made,  must 
be  more  grotesque  and  impossible  than  in  other  domains 
of  human  effort.    Indeed,  one  may  trace  ninety-nine  per 
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cent,  of  all  the  follies  and  vanities  of  devoutly  religious 
men  to  the  notion  that  somehow  in  religion  one  need  not 
take  counsel  of  one's  fellow-men  either  for  warning  or 
example,  but  may  open  up  in  isolation  infinite  inner 
sources  of  light  and  life. 

It  may  be  true  that  ecclesiastical  organizations  begin  to 
develop  corporate  ambitions  of  their  own,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  politics  and  the  lust  of  dogmatic  rule  enter  and 
contaminate  the  originally  innocent  thing.  But  is  not 
this  imperfection  equally  to  be  noted  in  schools,  in  uni- 
versities, in  cities,  in  states,  in  families,  in  business 
organizations?  Yet  would  anybody  expect  a  man  to 
become  richer  or  more  learned  or  more  civic  by  standing 
outside  these  imperfect  institutions  than  by  entering  into 
them?  Furthermore,  does  a  historic  knowledge  of 
churches  lead  us  to  think  that  churches  are  any  more 
corrupt  than  other  social  bodies?  And  does  not  a 
knowledge  of  other  social  bodies  lead  us  to  think  that 
their  ambitions,  their  politics,  and  their  lust  of  domina- 
tion are  often  more  than  offset  by  a  still  greater  de- 
velopment of  their  true  ends  and  methods?  Harvard 
University,  if  one  knew  intimately  its  inside  workings, 
would  show  its  fair  proportion  of  frailties  and  corrup- 
tions. Yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  Harvard  Uni- 
versity stands  not  for  these,  but  as  the  foster-mother  of 
such  geniuses  as  Professor  William  James.  If  he  be  right 
in  this  one  particular  as  to  the  relation  of  private  religion 
to  ecclesiastical  organizations,  it  must  be — since  churches 
are  not  more  corrupt  than  other  social  bodies — that  con- 
demnation should  be  equally  visited  upon  all  organiza- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  practical  conclusion  would  be  that 
specialists  in  psychology  should  break  away  from  pro- 
fessorial chairs.  Yet  Professor  James's  judgment  is  right 
in  regard  to  universities.     And  religious  geniuses  who 
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enter  the  Church  will  not  only  enter  to  remain  laymen 
but  to  become  professors  and  officials. 

I  would  further  ask,  Can  anyone  cite  the  case  of  a 
human  being  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  religion  and  yet 
whose  childhood  was  not  passed  among  people  who  were 
active  members  of  some  church?  If  his  own  parents 
were  not  such,  were  not  his  teachers  at  school?  Did  he 
not  come  under  the  daily  influence  of  some  priest  or 
preacher,  or  did  not  some  other  religious  enthusiast,  so- 
licitous for  the  welfare  of  his  soul,  seek  him  out  and 
inspire  and  direct  him  and  try  to  draw  him  into  church 
fellowship?  Did  any  religious  genius  thus  in  contact 
with  the  organized  ecclesiastical  bodies  about  him  remain 
aloof  from  them,  and  yet  systematically  and  persistently 
keep  up  his  interest  in  religion  ?  Confident  of  the  answer 
which  every  student  of  religious  biography  must  give,  I 
ask,  Did  not  such  religious  geniuses  not  only  enter  into 
some  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  organizations,  but  even  push 
forward  to  the  very  altar,  seeking  and  taking  holy  orders, 
becoming  not  only  active  members  but  positive  leaders 
and,  as  it  were,  professional  heads  of  the  church  ? 

Again  I  would  meet  Professor  James's  individualism  by 
the  answer  which  must  be  given  to  the  question.  Does 
not  every  innovator  and  heretic  in  religion  derive  his  fol- 
lowers not  from  "the  world,"  not  from  the  non-relig- 
ious and  unorganized  public,  but  directly  from  those  who 
have  long  undergone  the  discipline  of  church  communion  ? 
Or  from  those  who,  having  long  lived  in  religious  fel- 
lowship with  others  and  having  found  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ion germinating  into  original  life  in  their  own  souls,  have 
under  dictation  from  the  new  centre  of  life  within  with- 
drawn into  temporary  isolation,  but  now  gladly  co-operate 
with  the  fellow-innovator  who  is  voicing  their  own  liv- 
ing convictions  ?    I  give  testimony,  as  one  having  attempt- 
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ed  to  organize  ethical  societies — which  in  their  name  and 
originally  in  the  utterances  of  their  leaders  made  no  show 
of  being  religious  bodies — that  generally  those  who  have 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  Ethical  Movement  have 
been  already  prepared  for  its  gospel  by  devout  and  regu- 
lar discipline  within  the  historic  churches.  It  is  not  the 
man  of  the  world,  it  is  not  the  isolated  agnostic,  it  is  not 
the  individualist,  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  new 
revelation  that  has  come  in  his  own  day.  The  men  who 
have  always  been  outside  of  churches  may  care  for  music 
or  painting  or  the  drama  or  athletics  or  wealth.  But  they 
have  been  too  much  occupied  with  these  concerns  ever  to 
have  attended  intimately  to  the  new  religious  promptings 
of  their  own  innermost  souls. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if,  as  the  result  of  the  wide  popularity 
of  Professor  James's  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
the  impression  should  arise  and  become  fixed,  that  the 
psychology  of  religious  experience  by  its  very  method 
and  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  religious  life  is  neces- 
sarily individualistic.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
psychological  study  of  the  innermost,  intensest,  and  most 
original  religious  experience  to  trace  that  experience  to 
the  nutrition  and  protection  which  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  gives  to  the  growing  soul.  It  is  as  con- 
sistent with  psychology  so  to  do  as  it  is  with  biology 
to  study  the  life  in  embryo  of  each  individual  animal 
organism,  and  to  trace  its  nutrition  and  its  protection  to 
the  environing  and  vitalizing  organism  of  the  mother. 
When  the  new  organism  has  become  wholly  severed, 
then  of  course  it  is  relatively  free;  its  vitality  cannot 
again  become  dependent  upon  that  of  the  parent.  Yet 
this  very  independence  is  undeniably  the  result  of  its 
prior  vital  dependence.  Although  I  conceive  the  church 
to  be  the  cause  of  intuitive  revelations  and  of  religious 
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reactions  against  the  organizations  of  religion,  I  admit 
that  the  innermost  experience  of  the  soul,  when  fully  ripe, 
is  vitally  self-sufficient.  Nevertheless,  it  is  so  because 
within  the  church  organization  a  long  period  of  gestation 
had  been  taking  place.  The  organization  was  feeding 
the  soul  life  of  the  individual,  until  it  should  itself  reach 
an  inner  state  when  it  could  react  against  the  parent  and 
break  off  and  be  free.  So  patent  are  these  facts  that  one 
wonders  whether  Professor  William  James  has  not  been 
rendered  blind  to  them  by  some  unconscious  bias.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  approached  his  investi- 
gation of  personal  religion  on  the  presupposition  that  its 
phenomena  are  the  manifestation  of  occult  powers  in  the 
soul  which  are  not  to  be  derived  from  the  environing 
social  organism  of  mankind,  but  which  emanate  directly 
from  a  transcendent  and  super-sensible  world  of  spirits. 
A  person  holding  such  a  belief  might  naturally  become 
incapable  of  seeing  the  historic  social  causes  of  inner  ex- 
periences. 

How  else  was  it  possible  for  Professor  James  to  over- 
look the  conspicuous  fact  that  personal  conversions  to 
religion  are  nearly  always  special  instances  of  religious 
epidemic,  and  that  such  epidemic  spreads  not  wholly  un- 
intentionally and  unplanned  from  those  centres  of  organ- 
ized life  called  ecclesiastical  institutions? 

The  high  value  I  place  upon  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  arises  from  my  recognition 
of  the  perfectly  patent  connection  of  cause  and  effect  ex- 
isting between  fellowship  in  the  moral  life  and  moral  en- 
thusiasm. My  protest,  on  the  other  hand,  against  the  trac- 
ing of  conversions  to  supernatural  or  occult  causes  is  due 
to  my  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  presupposition  of  all 
psychological  reasoning — that  no  special  mental  phenome- 
non shall  ever  be  traced  either  to  occult  or  supernatural 
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sources  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  speci- 
fic social  influences  and  stimuH.  Professor  James,  al- 
though he  does  not  commit  himself  overtly  to  a  spiritistic 
source  of  inward  illumination,  nevertheless  seems  to  fa- 
vor it.  At  the  same  time  he  traces  conversion  to  sub-con- 
scious and  unconscious  processes,  which  in  turn,  by  the 
very  limitation  which  he  prescribes  for  himself  at  the  out- 
set of  his  investigation,  he  refuses  to  trace  to  definite 
social  circumstances  and  to  conscious  influences  and  the 
organized  efforts  of  other  human  beings. 

Now  what  is  it  that  actually  takes  place  during  a 
revival?  We  can  easily  discover  the  essential  nature  of 
what  goes  on,  if  we  remember  that  religious  folk  have 
"lumped  together  as  the  grace  of  God" — to  use  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead's  expression — all  the  diffused  and  dissem- 
inated influences  and  agencies  throughout  the  community 
that  are  beneficent  and  ethical.  A  revival  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  these  good  influences  and  agencies  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  bear  with  their  full  force  upon  the  character  of  in- 
dividual members  of  the  community.  Conversion  is  the 
surrender  of  the  individual  to  these  influences.  He  may 
not  be  a  member  of  any  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  it  is 
such  an  institution  which  organizes  the  influences  and  by 
controlling  them  and  concentrating  them  intensifies  their 
power. 

If  we  assume  that  conversion  is  an  advantage  to  the 
man  converted,  we  can  but  regret  the  tendency  to  trace  it 
to  supernatural  or  occult  causes;  for  no  one  would  pre- 
sume to  be  able  to  control  the  supernatural  and  the 
occult  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  would  expect  to 
make  use  of  purely  human  and  natural  forces.  It  is  a 
pity  that  an  effect  like  conversion,  which  is  capable  of 
being  wrought  in  millions  of  men  by  the  society  in  which 
they  live,  should  be  generally  declared  to  be  beyond  direct 
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human  control.  It  is  an  infinite  pity,  since  ever-increas- 
ing multitudes  of  men  refuse  to  believe  in  the  supernatural 
and  the  occult  and  yet  are  told  that  the  sudden  transition 
from  badness  to  goodness  is  a  supernatural  event.  They 
accordingly  are  bewildered  and  hardened.  They  are  dis- 
tracted from  entertaining  and  absorbing  that  holy  influ- 
ence which  the  revival  irradiates,  simply  because  it  is  la- 
belled supernatural  and  occult.  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
organizers  of  revivalistic  movements  require  of  every 
convert,  not  simply  that  he  shall  renounce  the  evil  and 
turn  to  the  good,  but  that  he  shall  also  accept  supernatural- 
ism  with  its  accompanying  occultism.  They  brand  as 
counterfeit  every  transition  from  badness  to  goodness  not 
effected  under  their  peculiar  interpretation. 

There  are  thousands  whom  the  churches  do  not  now 
convert  because  of  the  prevalent  supernaturalism,  which 
offends  the  modern  scientific  spirit.  Should  the  churches 
once  drop  their  supernaturalism,  no  scepticism,  no 
agnosticism,  no  freedom  of  thought  would  prevent 
anyone's  reaping  the  benefits  of  conversion.  Millions 
would  be  wakened  up  to  their  own  higher  selfhood  who 
now  remain  spiritually  dead,  if  only  Christian  teachers 
would  but  drop  their  mediaeval  theology  and  their  indi- 
vidualistic psychology  with  its  trust  in  the  sub-conscious 
and  the  occult.  These  theories  are  antagonistic  to  the 
complete  and  thorough  control  of  the  good  influences 
latent  in  the  community. 

The  pernicious  effect  of  individualistic  psychology  and 
supernaturalistic  theology  is  seen  in  the  preference  given 
by  most  people  to  whatever  is  purely  spontaneous  in  the 
religious  life  and  their  dishke  for  whatever  has  been 
planned  and  worked  up  with  deliberate  intention.  Many 
persons  entertain  this  prejudice  against  conscious  and  sys- 
tematic effort  without  being  aware  that  it  is  the  offshoot 
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of  supernaturalism  and  occultism.  Such  persons  might 
readily  admit  that  individual  conversion  was  due  to  the 
spiritual  state  for  the  time  being  of  the  community  at 
large,  but  they  would  shrink  from  the  idea  that  this  spir- 
itual state  had  come  otherwise  than  spontaneously.  They 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  really  was  holy  and  sacred 
if  it  had  been  planned  six  months  ahead  and  if  definite 
means  of  propaganda  and  organization  had  brought  it 
into  existence. 

Although  those  who  dislike  the  conscious  efforts  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  as  somehow  incompatible  with 
true  spirituality  may  not  be  aware  of  it  themselves,  this 
sentiment  of  theirs  is  essentially  opposed  to  a  belief  in 
the  spiritual  organism  of  society  as  the  source  of  re- 
demptive energy.  They  maintain  that  a  revival  is  more 
genuine  and  more  holy  if  it  come  quite  spontaneously. 
But  why  should  man's  purposes  and  man's  reason  and 
man's  foresight  have  a  polluting  effect?  Are  not  con- 
sciousness and  self-consciousness  the  highest  manifesta- 
tions of  humanity  and  the  chief  blessings  which  society 
works  in  its  individual  members?  Why,  again,  is  an 
event  in  the  individual  soul  produced  by  occult  and 
mysterious  forces  or  by  unembodied  spirits  any  more 
beautiful  or  beneficent  than  one  produced  by  human 
purpose  and  foresight?  Such  a  sentiment  can  only  arise 
in  a  preference  for  the  superhuman,  which  casts  discredit 
upon  and  paralyzes  the  efficiency  of  the  human.  Why  is 
the  conscious  less  to  be  treasured  than  the  sub-conscious  ? 
Why  is  effort  less  holy  than  spontaneity?  If  it  be  not 
less  holy,  why  is  a  revival  systematically  planned  and 
controlled  less  sacred  and  beneficent  than  an  unpre- 
meditated outburst?  Those  who  discourage  the  effort 
of  others  in  bringing  about  a  man's  conversion  cast  a  slur 
upon  conscious  human  effort  altogether. 
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Now,  there  is  urgent  need  that  the  beneficent  influences 
and  ethical  agencies  latent  within  the  nation  should  be 
wisely  directed  and  applied  for  the  healing  of  the  people. 
So  far  as  these  influences  are  uncontrolled  and  unor- 
ganized, and  not  even  recognized  as  existing  and  as  con- 
trollable, they  are  practically  non-existent.  So  generally 
are  they  latent  that  whenever  by  any  chance  or  by  the 
half-unconscious  efforts  of  supernaturalists  they  once 
begin  to  operate,  they  are  so  unusual  and  unfamiliar,  that 
they  seem  to  the  unreflecting  mind  to  emanate  from 
some  source  outside  of  our  accustomed  universe.  Society 
itself  thus  gets  no  credit  for  the  best  that  is  in  it.  Only 
the  evil  is  attributed  to  human  beings  and  their  social 
organization.  All  this  beautiful  freshness  of  the  spirit, 
this  wonderful  influx  of  energy,  insight,  and  joyous  un- 
selfish life,  are  laid  to  the  credit  of  some  unseen  uni- 
verse. What  is  good  in  society  has  brought  it  about  that 
men  who  were  morally  dead  have  become  alive.  Yet  so- 
ciety, rightly  blamed  for  their  death,  is  not  rightly  praised 
for  their  resurrection.  Society  has  saved  them.  They 
lacked  motive  to  live,  and  the  power  to  live  aright  was 
beyond  their  strength ;  but  now  it  is  as  difficult  for  them 
to  sink  to  their  former  level  as  it  was  before  for  them  to 
rise  to  their  present  height.  Yet  society,  which  has  lifted 
them,  is  the  very  thing  from  whose  clutches  they  imagine 
that  they  have  now  at  last  happily  escaped.  Such  is  the 
confusion  of  our  day,  that  churches  do  not  see  that  the 
only  philosophy  which  fully  appreciates  their  function  is 
what  I  may  venture  to  call  social  mysticism  or  mystic  so- 
cialism. The  supernaturalism  and  the  individualistic  oc- 
cultism, with  which  the  churches  are  now  saturated, 
weaken  enormously  the  vitality  of  church  organization 
and  the  power  of  the  churches  to  quicken  individuals 
into  original  centres  of  spiritual  insight  and  enthusiasm. 
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It  is  only  mystic  socialism  or  social  mysticism  which  fully 
realizes  that  when  a  man  is  converted,  it  is  because  into 
his  central  personality  have  rushed  those  higher  influences 
and  agencies  hitherto  latent  in  the  community  which  be- 
fore scarcely  touched  him.  Now  they  have  become  his 
very  self.  Not  only  that,  but  he  himself  has  become  an 
active  point  of  creative  ethical  energy. 
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Progress  of  the  Movement 


Director's  Report  of  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
June  28th-July  31st,  1909 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  as  great  a  success, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  for  the  second  session  of 
the  Summer  School  of  Ethics  at  Madison  as  was 
won  at  the  first  session.  It  has  deepened  the  feeling  of 
those  who  were  present  that  the  promise  for  the  future 
development  of  the  school  is  even  greater  than  it  seemed 
last  year. 

This  year's  success  was  different  in  kind  from  that  of 
last  year  because  a  rather  different  policy  was  tried ;  and 
these  two  forms  of  experimentation  may  be  briefly  con- 
trasted. In  1908,  the  effort  was  made  to  have  as  many 
of  our  Fraternity  of  Leaders  as  could  spare  the  time  take 
part  in  the  session,  and  all  the  lecturers,  except  Mrs. 
Spencer,  spoke  solely  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of 
Ethics.  In  the  session  of  1909,  just  passed,  as  small  a 
number  of  leaders  as  it  was  thought  would  give  sufficient 
consistency  and  distinction  to  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Ethics  were  secured  for  the  school.  Moreover,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  University  having  expressed  a  willingness 
to  embody  in  the  regular  work  of  its  summer  session, 
three  of  the  courses  of  our  School  of  Ethics,  viz.,  those 
given  by  Prof.  Schmidt,  Dr.  Neumann  and  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer, there  was  a  more  marked  distinction  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Ethics  who  gave 
their  lectures  in  the  University  to  registered  students  to- 
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ward  credit  for  degrees,  and  those  who  gave  their  lectures 
to  the  public  under  the  sole  auspices  of  the  American 
Ethical  Union.  In  the  third  place,  the  session  of  1908 
included  a  well-knit,  affirmative  and  constructive  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Ethical  Movement,  its  history,  aims  and 
methods,  in  which  Mr.  Salter  gave  three  lectures.  Dr. 
Muzzey  three  and  Mr.  Chubb  two :  a  course  which  drew 
the  immediate  and  favorable  attention  of  large  numbers 
of  people  to  the  Ethical  Movement,  and  led  to  an  exten- 
sive demand  for  the  literature  relating  to  it.  This  year, 
however,  there  was  no  equivalent  course,  the  course  which 
was  substituted,  one  divided  between  Mr.  Salter  and  Dr. 
Adler,  was  not  a  propaganda  course, — Mr.  Salter's  very 
interesting  and  valuable  lectures  being  almost  entirely  a 
sympathetic  and  technical  exposition  of  Schopenhauer 
and  Nietzsche ;  and  Dr.  Adler's  course-  not  bearing  di- 
rectly upon  the  aims  or  methods  of  the  Movement.  Nor 
was  this  absence  of  specifically  propagandist  lectures 
made  up  for  by  the  meetings  of  the  American  Ethical 
Union,  since  the  sessions  were  held  privately. 

The  actual  outcome  of  the  change  was  a  slackening  of 
the  demand  for  our  specific  literature  and  information  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Ethical  Societies  which  was  so 
important  a  feature  of  the  session  of  1908,  and  a  new  em- 
phasis on  the  academic  functions  which  the  Union  might 
fulfill.  The  identity  and  autonomy  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school  was  maintained  to  as  great  a  degree  in  1909  as  in 
1908,  the  marked  difference  being  that  the  faculty  ap- 
peared in  1909  as  a  body  of  persons  grouped  consciously 
around  a  common  ideal,  rather  than,  as  in  the  session 
of  1908,  a  body  of  persons  representing  to  a  new  audi- 
ence the  movement  of  which  they  are  a  part.  The  over- 
tures of  the  University  to  our  School,  which  led  to  three 
of  the  faculty  giving  their  lectures  within  the  University 
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fold,  enabled  us  to  secure  for  the  entire  six  weeks  the 
services  of  Professor  Schmidt  and  Dr.  Neumann,  both  of 
whom  received  the  usual  honorarium  from  the  Univer- 
sity for  their  lectures,  and  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
secured  for  the  School  of  Ethics  for  so  long  a  period. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  program  given  will  explain  bet- 
ter than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way,  the  objects  speci- 
ally aimed  at,  and  the  measure  of  success  attained. 

The  8  o'clock  course  on  The  Philosophy  of  Ethics,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  was  naturally  intended  as 
the  great  feature  of  the  session  of  1909.  At  Mr.  Salter's 
ten  lectures  on  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche,  running 
from  June  28  to  July  9th,  which  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  scholarly  treatment  of  his  theme,  the  average  atten- 
dance was  forty  persons,  including  some  of  the  most  cul- 
tured and  intelligent  of  the  students  of  the  University 
and  the  townspeople.  Mr.  Salter  gave  in  addition  con- 
siderable of  his  time  and  strength  to  those  who  wished 
to  speak  with  him  further  on  the  topics  presented.  The 
syllabus  which  he  prepared  and  which  was  distributed, 
was  retained  by  more  than  50  attendants,  as  those  who 
came  only  for  one  or  two  lectures  desired  to  take  them 
away.  As  always,  the  spiritual  exaltation  and  ethical 
quality  of  Mr.  Salter's  nature  and  work  made  a  deep  im- 
pression. 

Dr.  Adler  gave  seven  of  the  ten  lectures  listed  under 
the  title  of  The  Philosophy  of  Ethics  Applied  to  the  Chief 
Social  Problems  of  our  Times.  These  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  the  keenest  interest  and  the  audiences  of 
from  200  to  300  which  listened  to  them  followed  them 
with  the  closest  attention. 

The  4  o'clock  course  on  Moral  and  Social  Education, 
began  with  five  lectures  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  on  "The 
Relation  of  Moral  Education  to   States  of  Growth  in 
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Childhood,"  which  were  stimulating  and  illuminating,  as 
many  teachers  testified,  and  were  a  most  useful  and  valu- 
able part  of  our  School  of  Ethics  this  summer.  The  sec- 
ond week  two  lectures  by  Professor  Votaw  and  three  by 
Dr.  Elliott  attracted  excellent  audiences,  varying  from  200 
to  250.  Professor  Votaw  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  So- 
cializing of  Church  Ethics  and  the  Ethical  Element  in 
Sunday  School  Training,  as  a  substitute  for  Professor 
Coe,  who  had  hoped  to  be  with  us  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  own  people  and  the  attendants  upon  the  Sum- 
mer School,  the  large  and  important  work  of  the  Relig- 
ious Education  Association.  The  education  of  more  than 
2,000,000  children  is  involved  in  this  Association's  work ; 
and  Professor  Votaw's  coming  to  Madison  to  speak  upon 
our  platform  lessened  the  criticisms  made  of  our  session 
of  1908,  that  we  had  much  to  tell  of  our  own  methods,  but 
did  not  present  any  comparative  study  of  methods  pur- 
sued by  other  ethical  bodies.  Dr.  Elliott,  in  speaking  on 
Methods  and  Materials  in  Ethical  Teaching  gave  much 
the  same  lectures  as  those  of  1908,  and  won  still  further 
the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who  attended  his  course. 
The  ten  lectures  on  Social  Education  were  planned  to  pre- 
sent specific  phases  of  the  subject  by  those  who  repre- 
sented organised  effort,  Dr.  Albion  Small  spoke  on  the 
Social  Function  of  the  Family  as  one  who  introduced  into 
his  class-room  and  printed  textbooks,  a  distinctly  ethical 
treatment  of  the  family  relation.  President  Van  Hise,  on 
the  Social  Function  of  the  School,  gave  a  forceful,  well- 
rounded  presentation  of  the  sphere  of  education  in  a 
democratic  state,  to  an  overflowing  audience. 

The  unexpected  advantage  of  having  Mr.  Chubb  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Ethical  Union,  July  lo-ii,  gave 
us  the  opportunity  of  securing  an  admirable  lecture  from 
him  on  July  14th  by  postponing  Mr.  Ormsby's  lecture  on 
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Practical  Illustrations,  of  Moral  and  Social  Training  in 
the  Public  Schools,  to  the  19th  of  July. 

Miss  Addams,  on  The  Social  Function  of  Recreation, 
attracted  so  many  that  we  were  obliged  to  move  to  the 
largest  assembly  hall  available  before  she  could  give  her 
lectures  to  the  more  than  600  persons  assembled.  As 
usual.  Miss  Addams  proved  herself  to  be  the  striking  em- 
bodiment of  social  idealism  to  the  ardent  youth  of  Univer- 
sity life. 

Mrs.  Woolley  was  asked  to  speak  on  The  Social  Value 
of  Race  Co-operation,  especially  as  related  to  the  negro  in 
our  country,  because  she  is  at  the  head  of  the  only  impor- 
tant Settlement  devoted  to  bringing  the  wisest  and  best 
members  of  both  the  white  and  the  colored  races  together 
to  their  mutual  advantage  and  for  the  better  expression 
of  our  democracy. 

Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd- Jones,  who  is  a  well-known  and  be- 
loved figure  in  Madison,  as  elsewhere,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Social  Progress  against  Modern  Militarism,  with 
great  fire  and  vigor,  and  in  a  way  that  was  to  many  of 
the  students  "an  inspiration,"  as  several  expressed  it. 

Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  gave,  July  22d,  an  address  upon 
Ethical  Standards  in  Legislation,  which,  for  scholarly 
completeness,  and  distinctly  ethical  use  of  his  wealth  of 
material,  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  any  of  our 
lecturers.  His  treatment  of  his  theme  was  so  exactly  in 
line  with  the  eflfort  we  are  making  to  place  ethical  values 
in  the  foreground,  his  style  was  so  cogent,  convincing  and 
attractive,  that  he  is  easily  marked  as  one  who  should  be 
heard  upon  the  Sunday  platform  of  our  ethical  societies. 

The  concluding  session  of  the  fourth  week  was  marked 
by  the  realization  of  the  first  publicly  expressed  desire  to 
bring  the  School  of  Ethics  into  organized  relation  with  a 
body  of  social  and  ethical  workers  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
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sin.  The  President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  wrote  in  April  to  secure  approval  by  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the  representa- 
tive club  women  of  the  State  could  be  brought  to  Madison 
during  the  session  of  the  School  of  Ethics,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  advantage  of  some  one  session  which 
might  particularly  serve  their  needs.  Accordingly  the 
Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  who  is  now  recognized  in 
the  East  and  West  as  an  expert  exponent  of  civic  reform, 
was  invited  to  give  an  address  and  the  200  additional 
persons  in  our  audience  that  afternoon  thus  represented 
an  important  State  interest  more  than  an  increase  of  local 
attention. 

The  fact,  however,  that  this  particular  occasion  was  ar- 
ranged by  conference  for  the  concluding  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  fourth  week  of  our  School,  and  also  that  so 
little  attention  had  this  year  been  given  to  the  work  of 
the  American  Ethical  Union,  made  it  seem  desirable  to 
have  two  additional  sessions,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July 
26th  and  27th.  Dr.  Neumann  gave  one  of  the  public  lec- 
tures of  his  course  to  a  large  audience,  including  regular 
students  and  others  interested  in  moral  education,  on  Mon- 
day, the  26th,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  final  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  School  included  an  address  by  Professor 
Schmidt  on  the  Ethical  Movement  and  one  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  on  the  Need  for  Schools  of  Ethics.  A 
large  audience  listened  to  these  two  addresses  and  were 
most  cordial  in  response.  These  themes  had  interest 
not  alone  for  the  students,  but  for  the  leaders  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  the  presence  of  President  Van  Hise,  Professor 
Sellery,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  and  a  number 
of  others  of  the  faculty,  attested.  Professor  Schmidt 
gave  a  clear,  noble  and  inspired  address,  which  drew  from 
President  Van  Hise  and  others  warm  appreciation.    The 
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Director  of  the  School  aimed  to  show  the  great  need  for 
Schools  of  Ethics,  and  alluded  to  the  earnest  though  hum- 
ble attempt  to  supply  that  need  which  had  led  the  small 
group  of  Ethical  Leaders  to  make  the  effort  at  Madison 
for  the  seasons  of  1908-09. 

Professor  Schmidt's  Saturday  evening  course  on  Eth- 
ical Tendencies  in  the  Hellenistic  World,  ending  with  the 
final  lecture  of  the  courses  given  solely  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Ethical  Union,  were  a  great  contribution 
to  our  School,  especially  that  on  Augustine  and  Qiristian 
Ethics.  In  the  closing  words  of  this  lecture,  Professor 
Schmidt  rose  in  a  presentation  of  the  "supremacy  and  in- 
dependency of  ethics"  to  a  height  our  School  should  al- 
ways maintain  in  its  statement  of  ethical  principles. 

The  effort  has  been  constantly  made  to  preserve  the 
group-fellowship  and  the  group-expression  in  our  course 
this  year,  even  though  three  of  the  courses  were  given,  as 
stated  above,  in  the  University.  That  that  object  has  been 
attained  is  evident  by  the  comments  heard  on  all  sides. 
The  University  in  the  weekly  announcements  of  the  sum- 
mer session  and  in  the  general  advertisement  given  us  in 
the  Bulletin,  recognized  our  autonomy;  and  through  our 
own  printed  programs,  the  complete  unity  of  our  group 
has  been  preserved.  Professor  Schmidt's  course  of  30 
lectures  on  Oriental  History  was  attended  by  a  select 
group  of  earnest  students  and  was  justly  believed  to  have 
conferred  distinction  upon  the  University,  as  well  as  upon 
us.  Dr.  Neumann  proved  himself  a  well-equipped  uni- 
versity instructor,  securing  a  large  class  of  ^y  students 
for  the  work  towards  degrees,  and  in  his  three  public  lec- 
tures and  moral  instruction  conferences  at  the  Alpha  Phi 
House,  drew  large  audiences  and  earnest  questioners. 
His  course  has  been  commented  upon  most  favorably  on 
all  sides  by  professors  in  the  University  and  the  students 
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in  the  Summer  Session.  The  course  given  by  the  Director 
of  the  School,  30  periods  in  the  University,  14  of  them 
open  to  the  general  public  as  lectures  and  the  other  16 
"Round  Table  Conferences,"  open  only  to  students  tak- 
ing the  course  for  credit,  gained  an  average  attendance 
at  the  free  lectures  of  80,  more  than  half  of  them  present 
throughout  the  course,  and  a  registry  of  29  credit  stu- 
dents and  a  dozen  additional  "auditors,"  or  registered 
students  of  the  University  taking  the  whole  course,  but 
taking  their  full  credit  in  other  departments. 

The  meetings  of  the  American  Ethical  Union,  only  one 
of  which  was  open  to  the  public,  will  be  reported  later. 

The  services  of  Professor  Lighty,  as  local  secretary, 
were  as  varied  and  as  useful  as  last  year,  and  although 
Mrs.  Lighty's  invaluable  aid  was  necessarily  lost  to  the 
School  by  her  enforced  absence  from  Madison,  all  the 
other  kind  friends  who  entertained  us  so  generously  last 
year  helped  to  make  the  season  of  1909  a  social  pleasure 
as  well  as  a  working  success.  Our  own  reception  at  the 
Alpha  Phi  House  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Adler  was  an  oc- 
casion of  great  interest,  the  University  Faculty  and  towns- 
people alike  doing  us  the  honor  of  large  attendance  and 
friendly  greeting.  The  floral  decorations  by  our  own  ar- 
tistic corps  of  ethical  devotees  was  a  noticeable  feature 
and  one  more  token  of  the  loyal  service  of  the  "inner 
circle."  The  presence  of  residents  from  Henry  Booth 
House  and  other  members  of  the  Chicago  Ethical  Society 
and  of  Miss  Boette  and  others  from  St.  Louis,  was  a  great 
pleasure,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  our  meals  were 
served  in  our  own  headquarters  added  a  pleasant  and 
friendly  feeling  to  the  School  term. 

The  only  "out"  as  to  the  Madison  end  of  the  enterprise 
was  the  heat  of  two  short  periods,  although  the  weather 
as  a  whole  was  less  trying  than  in  the  season  of  1908. 
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STATISTICS   OF  ATTENDANCE,   ETC, 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Sellery,  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session  at  the  University,  a  different  form  of  card  regis- 
try for  attendants  upon  the  School  was  adopted  from  that 
used  last  year.  In  1908  we  asked  those  who  planned  to  at- 
tend most  of  the  sessions  of  the  School  of  Ethics  to  sign 
cards  stating  name  and  address,  and  special  interests  with 
which  the  signer  was  affiliated,  with  the  results  briefly 
summarized  in  the  announcement  of  the  season  of  1909. 
(See  page  14  of  Program.) 

This  year,  the  officers  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the 
University  desired  more  direct  testimony  as  to  the  value 
of  the  location  of  our  School  of  Ethics  to  the  University 
itself,  a  desire  probably  inspired  by  motives  which  will 
appear  in  the  statement  which  is  to  be  made  on  the  pros- 
pects for  next  year.  The  card,  therefore,  which  we  circu- 
lated this  year  was  limited  to  those  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  paying  its  fee,  and  the  results  obtained  were 
as  follows : 

Number  of  registered  students  in  University  sign- 
ing cards  of  Summer  School  of  Ethics 87 

Number  not  influenced  in  choosing  University  Ses- 
sion by  School  of  Ethics,  but  interested  to  attend  all 

its  sessions    9 

Number  attending  University  solely  because  of  pres- 
ence of  School  of  Ethics 7 

Number  largely  influenced  in  choice  of  University  by 

presence  of  School  of  Ethics 36 

Number  who  would  be  largely  influenced  to  choose 
University  for  second  session  by  continued  pres- 
ence of  School  of  Ethics 34 

In  addition  to  this,  more  than  30  persons  we  know  of 
came  to  Madison  solely  because  of  the  presence  here  of 
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the  Summer  School  of  Ethics,  but  not  being  registered  as 
paid  students  in  the  University,  could  not  sign  this  special 
card. 

To  give  some  indication  of  the  interest  in  the  School, 
we  would  say  that  the  afternoon  audiences  numbered  from 
40  to  600,  with  an  average  of  at  least  250,  through  the  en- 
tire course.  These  were  nearly  all  mature  people  repre- 
senting as  great  a  variety  of  geographical  residence,  in- 
tellectual interest  and  vocational  work  as  those  of  last 
year.  The  advance  in  the  average  attendance  was  paral- 
leled by  an  increased  interest  in  the  School  of  Ethics,  al- 
though, for  the  reasons  given  above  the  demand  for  litera- 
ture was  not  as  great  as  last  year. 

The  most  significant,  and  in  many  respects,  most  grati- 
fying result  of  our  two  years'  effort  in  Madison  is  the  ap- 
peal to  us  as  to  an  "ethical  ministry"  to  help  solve  personal 
and  vocational  problems  in  conduct,  made  by  a  number  of 
those  in  attendance  at  the  School.  These  persons  were  of 
all  religious  affiliations, — Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Uni- 
versalist,  Congregationalist  and  other  Protestant  denomi- 
inations,  Jews  and  the  unchurched,  but  all  earnest  seekers 
after  a  higher  life  and  a  nobler  faith.  One  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  attending  the  Summer  Session  (the  Su- 
perintendent of  a  Normal  School  in  Wisconsin  and  a 
special  student  in  Psychology  and  Philosophy)  expressed 
the  main  reasons  for  this  desire  for  personal  conference 
with  our  group  of  teachers  when  he  said:  "It  is  plain  to 
see  that  your  point  of  view  allows  you  to  have  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  all  who  care  for  spiritual  values 
in  life,  whatever  their  name  or  creed.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son your  advice  is  sought  in  problems  of  belief  and  con- 
duct." 

The  results  of  the  two  years'  work  in  Madison  seem  to 
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those  most  responsible  for  it  to  prove  the  following  con- 
tentions : 

First. — A  School  of  Ethics  can  be  maintained  as  a  valu- 
able asset  to  the  Ethical  Movement. 

Second. — Such  a  School  can  be  maintained  at  the  seat 
of  a  University  and  meet  with  a  large  response  in  interest 
from  a  mature  and  earnest  class  of  students  constituting, 
a  ready-to-hand  audience  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
sort  of  community  during  the  summer  season. 

Third. — The  State  University  of  Wisconsin  which  has 
been  recently  called  "not  only  a  State  University,  but  the 
soul  of  a  State,"  is  ready  to  take  the  lead  in  translating 
the  religious  prescriptions  of  tax-supported  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  terms  of  constructive  character 
training,  rather  than  in  terms  of  negative  indifference  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  life.  That  is  to  say,  Wisconsin 
University  is  ready  to  act  upon  the  affirmative  and  inclu- 
sive, rather  than  the  prohibitive  and  exclusive,  in  inter- 
preting the  terms  of  its  charter  "to  neither  aid  nor  oppose 
religious  institutions,"  and  is  therefore  willing  to  welcome 
to  its  generous  support  all  those  agencies,  the  Ethical 
Movement  among  the  number,  which  aim  to  elevate  pri- 
vate character  and  public  morality. 

Fourth. — The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Ethics  for 
even  two  years  at  the  seat  of  a  State  University  of  the 
Middle  West  has  shown  that  the  central  part  of  our  coun- 
try, the  most  homogeneous  and  truly  American  of  all  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  is  ready  and  eager  to  respond  to 
missionary  work  along  the  line  of  the  ideals,  the  spoken 
word  and  the  literature  of  the  group  of  workers  now  unit- 
ed in  the  ethical  fellowship. 

Fifth. — That  the  "supremacy  of  ethics"  personal  and 
social,  must  be  expounded  at  such  centres  by  a  special 
group  devoted  to  the  "ethical  ministry,"  but  the  School 
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may,  and  should,  awaken  to  consciousness  and  make  ar- 
ticulate by  definite  appeals  for  future  service  under  its 
own  guidance,  the  elements  of  University  life  now  dis- 
playing high  spiritual  aim  for  the  uplift  of  individuals 
and  the  race. 

Sixth. — It  is  the  belief  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Ethics  of  1908-09  that  an  important  way  to  secure  Ethic- 
al Leaders  and  work  toward  establishment  of  Ethic- 
al Culture  Societies  or  similar  bodies  which  may  become 
Ethical  Churches,  is  to  reach  the  fresh  idealism  of  Uni- 
versity life  and  seek  to  put  into  it  the  leaven  of  the  ethical 
appeal  to  spiritualize  the  social  movement  which  is  now 
dominating  that  idealism  of  ardent  youth. 

It  remains  for  those  concerned  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  great  opportunity  for  service  which  these  two  years 
of  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics  have  opened  shall  be  im- 
proved, and  the  foundation  already  laid  built  upon  se- 
curely. 


Treasurer's  Report,  Session  of  1909,  Summer  School  of  Ethics, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources   $1,345.90 

Total   expenditures    1,328.08 

♦Balance  on  hand  September  25,  1909 $17.82 

Receipts  in  Detail. 

New  York  Ethical  Culture  Society  $400.00 

St.  Louis  Ethical  Culture  Society 120.00 

Philadelphia  Ethical  Culture  Society 100.00 

flndividual  subscriptions  through  Mrs.  Spencer  310.00 

•flndividual  subscriptions  from  Chicago   246.50 

flndividual  subscriptions  from  Philadelphia   125.00 

Rent  of  rooms,  Alpha  Phi  House,  Madison  4440 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  $i,345-90 

♦Balance  due  to  Publication  Committee  for  books  and  pam- 
phlets distributed  at  Madison,  and  small  deficit  to  be  met  by  con- 
tributions to  fully  reimburse  that  committee. 

fContributions  were  received  from  41  individuals  and  ranged 
in  amount  from  soc.  to  $100.00. 
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Expenditures  in  Detail. 

Lease  of  Alpha  Phi  House,  Madison $i35-00 

Local  secretary  200.00 

Printing,  stationery,  postage  207.70 

Stenographers    9946 

Railroad  fares  and  expenses  of  faculty 657.41 

Sundries    28.51 

Total  expenditures  $1,328.08 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  S.  Fechheimer, 
Treasurer,  Summer  School  of  Ethics,  Session  of  1909. 


The  preceding  report  of  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics 
will  be  followed  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  Ethical 
Addresses  by  a  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Ethical  Union  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  this  summer,  at 
which  important  action  was  taken. 


Mr.  E.  S.  Fechheimer,  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Eth- 
ical Society,  kindly  assumed  the  duties  of  treasurer  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Ethics  and  gave  effective  service. 

The  following  report  shows  the  outcome  of  the  effort 
to  be  economical  and  yet  effective  in  the  management  of 
the  School.  Of  the  $310  "subscribed  through  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer," $260  was  secured  from  persons  not  members  of  any 
ethical  society,  including  $100  subscribed  by  the  Free 
Religious  Association  of  America ;  the  remaining  $50  be- 
ing given  by  Mrs.  Ollesheimer  on  behalf  of  the  Women's 
Conference  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  New  York.  The 
large  number  of  contributors  to  the  School  for  the  ses- 
sion of  1909  registers  a  widespread  and  active  interest  in 
this  phase  of  the  ethical  movement,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  ranks  of  those  who  support  the  local  societies. 
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Dr.  Coit  sends  the  following  very  interesting  particu- 
lars in  relation  to  the  new  hall,  or  church  as  some  pre- 
fer to  call  it,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  West 
London  Ethical  Society  and  remodeled  and  redecorated 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ethical  Society  over  which  Dr. 
Coit  himself  presides : 

In  the  church  which  the  West  London  Ethical  So- 
ciety has  bought  we  have,  besides  the  bust  of  Emerson, 
busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
statuettes  of  Christ  and  Buddha — the  former  a  replica 
of  Thorwaldsen's,  but  in  antique  gold,  the  latter  a 
bronzed  reproduction  of  the  best  statue  of  Buddha  in 
the  British  Museum.  Behind  the  rostrum,  which  is  in 
oak,  stained  to  look  old,  we  have  oak  pilasters  running 
up  the  wall,  forming  a  frame  for  a  blue  curtain,  above 
which  is  a  picture  which  Walter  Crane  has  painted  for 
us,  showing  six  nude  figures  standing  on  a  globe  and 
handing  torches  on  to  each  other.  Above  and  below 
the  picture  are  Kingsley's  lines, 

"Still  the  race  of  hero-spirits 
Pass  the  torch  from  hand  to  hand." 

Above  the  picture  the  oak  pilasters  end  in  a  pair  of 
wings,  and  in  the  centre  between  these  is  a  little  pedi- 
ment on  which  we  have  placed  a  bust  of  Pallas  Athene, 
to  symbolize  active  wisdom.  On  the  front  of  the  ros- 
trum is  carved  in  gilt  letters :  "Thanks  to  the  human 
heart  by  which  we  live."  Beneath  each  of  the  busts 
and  statuettes  we  are  having  inscribed  some  ethical 
saying  typical  of  the  person  represented.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  Christ  is  to  be  placed,  "Blessed  are  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they 
shall  be  filled."  On  one  side  will  be,  "First  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift," 
and  on  the  other,  "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  sabbath."  In  front  of  the  rostrum  are 
six  oak  stalls  for  the  choir,  standing  on  a  blue  carpet 
which  runs   from  the  rostrum  to  the  row  of  pillars 
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(semi-circular)   beneath  the  gallery.  We  are  hoping 

soon  to  get  a  good  photograph  of  the  interior,  as  well 
as  the  exterior. 


We  have  received  a  reprint  from  the  Moral  Education 
League  of  London  of  the  important  articles  contributed  to 
the  July  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  by  Prof.  J.  S. 
Mackenzie  and  Mrs.  Millicent  Mackenzie,  entitled  "Mor- 
al Education :  The  Task  of  the  Teacher"  and  "Moral  Edu- 
cation :  The  Training  of  the  Teacher." 

Copies  may  be  obtained,  while  they  last,  through  the 
Philadelphia  office  (141 5  Locust  street). 


Another  valuable  reprint  is  that  of  the  article  on  "Mor- 
al Training  in  Schools/'  contributed  by  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman 
Cabot,  the  author  of  "Everyday  Ethics,"  and  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  to  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education  for  March  last. 


A  copy  has  been  received  of  the  "Canons  of  Profes- 
sional Ethics,"  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  its  31st  annual  meeting  at  Seattle,  Washington.  It  is 
an  ethical  document  of  quite  interesting  significance. 
Copies  may  be  had  free  upon  application  to  John  Hink- 
ley,  Secretary  American  Bar  Association,  215  North 
Charles  street,  Baltimore. 


As  indicating  the  importance  attached  to  the  Interna- 
tional Moral  Education  Congress  held  in  London  last 
year,  a  resolution  has  recently  been  passed  at  the  Sixth 
General  Convention  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation at  Chicago  which  includes  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

"We  pledge  hearty  co-operation  with  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Moral  Education  League  of  Great  Britain, 
the  International  Commission  on  Moral  Instruction  and 
Training,  The  International  Moral  Education  Congress 
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and  the  National  Education  Association  in  all  that  looks 
to  the  furtherance  of  religious  and  moral  education.  We 
suggest  that  our  Board  of  Directors  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  practicable  to  secure  an  early  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Moral  Education  Congress  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic." 

It  behooves  our  ethical  societies  not  to  be  remiss  in  a 
practical  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  congress 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Eisenach 
Conference  of  Ethical  Leaders  in  July,  1906,  and  was  or- 
ganized by  the  indefatigable  effort  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
International  Ethical  Union,  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller. 


The  headquarters  and  secretariat  of  the  International 
Union  have  been  transferred  from  Berlin  to  London.  Mr. 
Spiller's  address  is  63  So.  Hill  Park,  Hampstead,  London. 


To  the  many  persons  who  from  time  to  time  ask  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  Hudson  Guild  of  which  Dr.  John 
Lovejoy  Elliott  is  the  presiding  genius,  we  may  commend 
the  article  in  the  September  issue  of  the  American  Maga- 
zine, by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  entitled  "The  Faith  of  the 
Unchurched." 


The  preceding  report  of  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics 
will  be  followed  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  E'thical 
Addresses  by  a  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Ethical  Union  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  this  summer,  at 
which  important  action  was  taken. 


FOREIGN    EXPERIENCES     AND    LOY- 
ALTY TO  AMERICAN  IDEALS* 


Kind  friends  of  the  Society,  it  is  naturally  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  gratification  and  of  thankfulness  that  I  rise 
here  this  morning,  October  17th,  1909,  after  having  left 
this  platform  in  May,  1908,  and  find  before  me  once  more 
these  well-accustomed  friendly  faces.  It  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  cut  connections  for  more  than  a  year,  to 
leave  one's  accustomed  place  and  the  sphere  of  one's  du- 
ties, and  live  in  a  foreign  country  and  under  foreign  con- 
ditions ;  but  it  was  worth  while. 

The  academic  mission  on  which  I  was  sent  was  essenti- 
ally in  the  interests  of  international  peace ;  and  any 
step  that  can  be  taken  to  avert  the  awful  calamity  of  war 
between  modern  civilized  nations,  no  matter  how  re- 
motely it  may  tend  toward  that  end,  is  worth  while.  The 
great  peril  that  hangs  over  the  civilized  world  to-day,  is 
the  very  destruction  of  our  civilization  in  some  general 
conflagration.  Now,  community  of  interests  is  a  bond.  It 
is  a  selfish  bond,  but  a  strong  one  while  it  lasts.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  one  of  those  shifting  ties  that  does  not  last 
and  cannot  be  depended  on ;  for  the  interests  of  to-day 
that  bind  nations  together,  may  change  to-morrow ;  old 
friends  become  enemies,  and  old  enemies  become  tempor- 
arily friends,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  combinations 
of  the  European  nations  day  by  day.  The  greatest  protec- 
tion, the  greatest  safeguard,  of  peace  to-day  is  perhaps 
the  fear  of  the  calamities,  the  almost  inevitable  calamities, 

*Addres3  delivered  before  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  by 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  October  17,  1909,  the  first  on 
his  return  to  the  platform  after  his  year  of  absence  abroad. 
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involved  in  any  extensive  war ;  a  fear  that  makes  even  the 
most  bellicose  people  hesitate  on  the  brink  of  pernicious 
resolves. 

But  in  the  long  run,  the  true  safeguard  is  the  removal 
of  suspicion;  the  mitigation  of  the  mutual  aversions  that 
separate  people,  and  the  bringing  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other.  The  great  causes  of  aversion  are 
misunderstandings,  lack  of  appreciation;  and  hence  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  character,  of  the  genius,  of  the 
excellent  qualities  of  one  nation  by  other  nations,  is  in 
the  long  run — I  do  not  believe  it  will  ward  off  war  to- 
morrow, or  ten  years  from  now,  but  in  the  long  run, — is 
the  surest  foundation  of  amity  between  the  peoples. 

And,  my  friends,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  this  mutual 
acquaintance,  and  this  mutual  appreciation  exists.  It  is 
astonishing,  for  instance,  how  ignorant  in  many  particu- 
lars the  Germans  are  of  us  Americans,  and  how  ignorant 
we  are  of  the  Germans.  There  would  not  perhaps  be 
the  strain  between  England  and  Germany  that  exists  to- 
day, if  there  were  the  better  and  deeper  understanding  of 
the  one  nation  by  the  other.  Even  among  the  educated 
classes  of  one  country,  it  is  astounding  how  little  real 
knowledge  there  is  of  the  deeper  life  of  their  neighbors, 
of  their  tendencies,  and  their  aspirations,  of  what  may  be 
called  their  genius.  We  are  reminded  of  Emerson's  state- 
ment that  "We  are  still  in  the  cockcrow  of  civilization." 
Here  are  the  great  civilized  peoples  living  side  by  side, 
reading  each  other's  books,  and  yet  ignorant  of  all  that  is 
deepest  in  each  other's  life.  Anyone  who  reads  a  volume 
like  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell's  interesting  book  on  France, 
whether  he  agrees  with  the  author  or  not,  will  realize  how 
much  we  have  to  learn  in  regard  to  a  people  whom  we 
no  doubt  believe  ourselves  to  know  very  well. 
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And  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  sort  of  better  ac- 
quaintance that  the  so-called  exchange  professorships 
have  been  founded,  the  Roosevelt  professorship  of  which 
I  was  an  incumbent,  and  the  others.  They  are  intended 
to  be  interpretive  of  the  life  of  one  nation  to  the  other, 
and  in  a  way  that  books  alone  cannot  be.  The  man  who 
is  sent  on  this  mission,  is  an  unofficial  ambassador;  and 
he  has  to  take  his  residence  for  the  better  part  of  a  year 
in  a  foreign  capital.  He  is  to  bring  his  knowledge  to 
bear,  but  he  is  also  to  bring  with  him  the  flavor  of 
Americanism,  such  as  can  be  communicated  better 
through  personal  intercourse  than  through  reading. 

And  therefore,  even  a  separation  from  my  beloved 
work  here  for  more  than  a  year,  in  the  interests  of  such  a 
purpose,  and  such  an  errand,  was  worth  while;  and  I 
thank  you,  members  of  my  Society,  for  the  generosity 
which  you  showed  and  your  indulgence,  in  setting  me  free 
for  the  performance  of  a  task  which  did  not  directly  re- 
late, although  in  a  larger  way  it  did,  to  your  own  imme- 
diate interests. 

Now  you  wish  to  know  something  of  how  I  fared  in  my 
mission.  When  a  friend  goes  away,  his  friends  desire  to 
know  how  he  fared;  and  when  he  returns  they  wish  to 
know  in  what  spirit  he  comes  back,  and  how  with  fresh 
eyes  he  sees  the  work  from  which  he  has  been  absent.  I 
shall  try  in  this  first  somewhat  personal  talk  to  you  to- 
day to  satisfy,  as  far  as  I  can,  your  curiosity  on  both 
heads. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  errand  itself:  the  outward 
conditions  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  favorable. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor  takes  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  Exchange  Professorships.  My  colleague  of 
Harvard  and  myself  were  received  early  in  the  year  in 
personal  audience;  and  had  I  not  known  the  exalted 
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position  of  the  sovereign,  I  should  have  pronounced 
him,  in  any  case,  the  most  courteous  and  fascinating  gen- 
tleman whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Germany. 
The  example  set  by  the  Emperor  is  generally  followed; 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Ber- 
lin there  was  no  jar,  no  friction,  but  only  constant  cour- 
tesies and  friendliest  hospitality.  I  take  this  first  occasion 
of  a  public  address  in  America  to  send  to  the  German 
friends  across  the  ocean,  this  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  their  infinite  goodness  to  me  and  mine. 

As  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  whom  I  addressed,  I  found 
among  the  Germans  two  directly  contrary  currents  of 
feeling  in  regard  to  America:  on  the  one  hand,  a  most 
genuine  admiration  for  America  and  things  American,  for 
our  inventiveness,  the  initiative  of  our  people,  their  ca- 
pacity for  organization,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  cer- 
tain scorn  for  what  they  regard  as  our  materialism.  A 
gentleman  in  high  position  shocked  me  one  day  by  say- 
ing: "After  all,  can  you  deny  that  democracy  spells  ma- 
terialism?" And  the  Germans  have  come  to  use  the 
word  "Americanize"  as  synonymous  with  "vulgarize" — 
not  a  pleasant  word  for  American  ears. 

Now,  there  is  much  truth  in  this  view,  and  much  fals- 
ity ;  and  I  conceived  it  to  be  my  function  to  confront  the 
falsity  in  this  opinion — granting  all  the  truth  there  is  in  it 
— and  to  present  a  truthful  picture — an  honest  picture  of 
the  other  side.  Conceiving  of  the  exchange  professor 
as  a  kind  of  intellectual  broker  between  nations,  I  felt  it 
to  be  my  duty  on  the  basis  of  actual  history — and  not  of 
mere  subjective  opinion,  to  set  forth  the  facts  concerning 
the  idealism  of  the  American  people,  the  ideals  exemplified 
in  our  history:  the  ideals  of  the  early  settlers,  especially 
of  the  Puritans,  that  have  left  their  mark  upon  our  na- 
tion ;  the  ideals  that  filled  the  minds  of  men  in  the  days  of 
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the  American  Revolution;  the  ideaHsm  that  manifested 
itself  in  our  struggles  against  slavery,  and  in  the  Civil 
War.  And,  finally,  I  sought  to  show  the  idealism  that 
exists  to-day,  under  the  surface,  it  may  be,  yet  exists  un- 
mistakably; exists  in  our  common-school  system,  in  the 
way  we  regard  women  and  the  way  we  treat  them,  and  in 
a  thousand  other  particulars. 

I  cannot  but  say  that  the  response  on  the  part  of  my 
hearers  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  have  never  seen  a 
set  of  men — and  women  too — so  eager  as  the  German  stu- 
dents; so  eager  and  so  just  on  the  whole;  so  earnest,  so 
regardful  of  the  matter  rather  than  for  the  manner.  It 
would  have  been  an  impertinence  to  them  to  suggest,  as 
the  new  president  of  Harvard  University  seemed  called 
upon  to  say  recently,  that  in  an  institution  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  intellectual  excellence  and  scholar- 
ship should  be  rated  more  highly  than  athletics.  The 
German  University  is  not  a  school-boy  institution:  there 
is  none  of  the  school-boy  spirit  there  that  lingers  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  students  are  left  free  to 
take  care  of  themselves :  there  is  little  control,  or  surveil- 
lance, no  marks,  no  watching  whether  they  attend  lectures 
— nothing  of  all  that.  I  have  never  felt  happier  in  my 
life  than  in  contact  with  the  young  intellectual  life  of 
Germany.  And  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  not  forget  that 
lecture  room  in  the  Old  University  of  Berlin,  with  that 
throng  of  eager  faces,  that  electric  tension  in  the  atmos- 
phere; that  sort  of  wrestling  of  mind  with  mind;  that 
challenge  on  their  part,  and  that  generous  and  large  re- 
sponse. 

I  gave  my  lectures  under  the  general  heading  of  Ameri- 
can Ideals ;  more  specifically  the  American  Conception  of 
Liberty:  its  history,  its  peculiar  character  as  differing 
from     the     conception     of    liberty    elsewhere,     its     in- 
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fluence,  and  its  limitations.  But  the  person  who 
is  sent  to  fill  the  American  Chair  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, has  a  two-fold  mission.  He  is  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
America  to  Germany ;  but  he  should  also  be,  as  far  as  he 
can,  an  interpreter  of  Germany  to  America.  He  should 
react  on  those  who  sent  him;  he  should  bring  back  and 
communicate  a  finer  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  and 
most  admirable  in  the  people  among  whom  he  has  dwelt. 
And  while  I  cannot  pretend  in  one  address,  especially 
not  in  a  first  introductory  address,  to  do  justice  to  that 
side  of  my  obligation,  I  wish  at  least  to  indicate  my  sense 
of  the  obligation,  by  saying  a  few  words  to  you  on  this 
first  occasion  when  I  speak  again  in  public  on  American 
soil,  of  the  excellent  things  which  impressed  me  in  Ger- 
man life. 

I  shall  begin  by  mentioning  what  everybody,  of 
course,  realizes — the  tremendous  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  Germany.  Germany  has  become  a  nation  of  power. 
Formerly  it  was  a  nation  of  thinkers  and  idealists.  With- 
in the  last  few  decades  it  has  become  a  nation  of  tremen- 
dous weight  and  material  power  in  the  world.  It  has  de- 
veloped the  greatest  army,  and  the  greatest  industrial  ac- 
tivity, and  is  one  of  the  leading  industrial  nations,  march- 
ing forward  at  a  quick  step  to  the  front. 

This  change  has  been  due  to  many  causes,  but  I  think 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  among  them,  two  have  been 
prominent :  science  and  German  military  excellence.  Ger- 
many's industrial  success  is  largely  dependent  on  the  ap- 
plication of  German  science,  discipline  and  drill.  One  can- 
not help  noticing  the  regimentation  of  German  life.  All 
the  more  interesting,  taking  that  background  for  granted, 
is  the  point  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention — the  mar- 
velous freedom  of  the  intellectual  life.  Side  by  side  with 
this  regimentation  there  is  a  degree  of  intellectual  liberty, 
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of  freedom  in  moving  the  pinions  of  the  mind,  that  one 
hardly  finds  to  the  same  degree  in  more  democratic  coun- 
tries. There  is  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  in  the  univer- 
sities. At  the  time  when  I  began  my  lectures  there  was  a 
great  political  upheaval  in  Germany.  I  was  then  giving 
lectures  on  the  conception  of  political  liberty,  and  realizing 
that  the  subject  might  be  capable  of  misinterpretation,  I 
put  the  following  question  in  an  interview  with  one  high 
in  authority:  "This  is  a  subject  that  under  the  present 
conditions,  may  give  rise  to  excitement, — may  be  misun- 
derstood. What  is  your  view  of  my  duty?  Is  it  proper 
for  me,  a  foreigner,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
domestic  concerns,  to  treat  this  subject  under  the  title 
which  I  have  announced?"  He  said  to  me:  "You  have 
been  recommended  to  us  as  a  representative  of  American 
scholarship  and  science.  That  means,  we  take  for  granted, 
that  you  use  scientific  methods.  This  is  all  that  concerns 
us.  The  subject  that  you  please  to  treat,  the  conclusions 
that  you  choose  to  announce,  are  your  affair  and  not 
ours."  There  could  be  no  more  satisfactory  answer,  and 
it  shows  the  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  that  is  enjoyed  in 
Germany.  Moreover,  in  order  to  prevent  the  movements 
of  public  opinion  that  arise  outside  from  unduly  influenc- 
ing University  lecturers,  there  is  a  law  that  any  student 
who  publishes  in  the  newspaper  a  remark  or  a  series  of 
remarks  made  within  university  halls,  by  a  university  lec- 
turer, without  his  express  consent,  is  liable  to  expulsion 
and  imprisonment  in  jail.  A  University  professor  is  pro- 
tected, not  only  as  far  as  possible  from  influence  from 
above,  but  against  influence  from  without,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  our  university  professors.  With  us 
it  is  possible  that  at  a  time  of  agitation  against  free 
silver,  let  us  say,  a  professor  who  believes  in  free  silver, 
may  be  crowded  from  his  chair.    Not  so  in  Germany. 
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The  next  point  of  excellence  in  German  life  that  inter- 
ested me  particularly  is  what  may  be  called  the  mellow- 
ness of  German  scholarship.    We  have  great  scholars  in 
America ;  and  there  are,  of  course,  great  scholars  in  Eng- 
land and  France;  but  the  peculiar  quality  of  German 
scholarship  is  a  certain  ripeness.    As  in  the  world  of  aris- 
tocracy it  is  said  that  it  takes  so  many  generations  to 
make  a  gentleman,  so  of  German  scholarship  it  may  be 
said  that  it  has  taken  generations  and  generations  of  schol- 
ars to  ripen  the  German  scholarship  of  to-day.     The  in- 
tellectual fruit  of  the  country  has  been  cooked  long  in  the 
sun ;  there  is  no  rawness  in  it.     The  men  who  represent 
the  best  German  science  give  one  the  impression  of  intel- 
lectual aristocracy.    They  suggest  vast  reserves,  resources 
untouched,  as  of  naphtha  flowing  under  wide  areas,  and 
abounding  at  the  surface  wherever  tapped.     Moreover, 
nothing  can  be  more  false  than  the  popular  legend  that  the 
German  scholar  and  man  of  science  is  but  a  laborious 
drudge,  a  bookworm,  and  a  pedant.    Of  course  there  are 
literary    hacks    and    scientific    hacks    the    world    over, 
but  the  high  intellects  of  Germany  are  men   who,  on 
closer    contact,    give    one    rather    the    impression     of 
full-blooded  manliness,  of  a  certain  passion  imparted  into 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  of  powers  as  of  the  whirlwind 
yoked  to  the  heavy  cart  of  fact.  As,  throughout  Germany, 
life  is  throbbing  in  her  industries  and  in  her  economic 
life,  so  in  her  world  of  science  one  gets  the  effect  of  the 
throbbing  of  life,  the  sense  of  virility,  of  energy.    In  fact, 
nothing  great  has  ever  been  achieved  in  the  world  without 
energy.    Energy  was  the  secret  of  Napoleon,  coupled  with 
his  mighty  brain ;  energy  was  in  Goethe,  energy  was  in 
Shakespeare — wherever   anything  great  has  been  done, 
one  is  certain  to  find  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  energy. 
So,  too,  German  science  would  not  be  what  it  is  unless  the 
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fiigh  intellectualism  of  Germany  were  coupled  with  extra- 
ordinary energy. 

Two  other  points  upon  which  I  wish  briefly  to  touch : 
the  one  is  the  fact  that  in  Germany  mere  wealth  does  not 
count  socially  as  much  as  it  does  in  this  country.  Germany 
is  getting  to  be  a  very  wealthy  country.  Large  fortunes 
are  being  accumulated ;  and  the  money  power  is  influen- 
tial— the  trader,  the  captain  of  industry,  have  come  to 
power.  But  the  great  fortunes  do  not  smooth  the  way 
to  great  social  position  and  social  rank,  as  they  do  in  more 
democratic  countries.  The  predominance  of  the  military 
class,  many  of  whose  members  are  poor,  and  of  a  landed 
aristocracy  whose  fortunes  are  relatively  modest,  explain 
this.  One  of  Moltke's  former  associates  told  me  in  Ber- 
lin that  the  great  war  chief  was  accustomed  to  ride  to  the 
Palace  even  on  State  occasions  in  an  old-fashioned  vehicle, 
the  well-known  droschke,  with  which  those  who  know 
Berlin  are  familiar,  and  that  even  on  one  occasion  when  he 
was  escorting  ladies,  he  shocked  the  passersby  by  riding 
on  the  box. 

Again,  as  another  indication  of  the  same  fact,  there  is  a 
certain  restraint  and  simplicity  to  be  observed  at  Court 
functions  despite  the  official  pageantry ;  and  this  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  toilets  of  young  women.  On 
my  remarking  on  this  subject  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, I  was  told  that  it  would  be  considered  shocking  for 
a  young  unmarried  woman  to  be  richly  adorned  at  a 
court  ball.  Despite  the  predominance  of  wealth,  and  the 
power  of  wealth,  it  is  kept  socially  in  the  second  or  third 
rank. 

Germany,  as  we  all  know,  has  also  taken  the  lead  which 
England  and  France  are  following  in  the  system  of  work- 
ingmen's  insurance — thereby  recognizing  the  duty  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  to  provide  at  least  against  absolute 
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want  in  the  case  of  those  persons  whose  meagre  income  is 
insufficient  for  the  effectual  exercise  of  thrift  in  their  own 
•behalf.  The  city  of  Frankfort  set  a  remarkable  prece- 
dent under  its  admirable  Mayor  Adickes — in  buying  up  a 
belt  of  land  surrounding  the  town  and  reserving 
that  for  workingmen's  homes,  so  that  as  the  popu- 
lation concentrates  and  wealth  increases — the  very 
wealth  which  the  wage-earner  helps  to  produce — ^the  rais- 
ing of  the  rent  above  his  head  shall  be  prevented. 

The  city  of  Ulm,  under  Burgermeister  Muller,  is  pro- 
ceeding along  similar  lines,  and  all  this  under  a  form  of 
government,  in  which  the  good  of  the  people  and  the 
right  of  the  people  are  not  blazoned  forth  as  in  more 
democratic  communities. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say,  in  closing  this  part  of  my  re- 
marks, that  I  have  the  impression  that  the  masses  of  the 
German  people  are  still  profoundly  monarchical.  The  So- 
cial Democracy  is  arrayed  on  the  other  side ;  but  after  all, 
it  represents  the  minority  of  the  people.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  how  many 
of  the  three  million  Socialistic  voters  were  by  him  believed 
to  be  Socialists,  said  that  at  least  one  million  of  the  three 
are  not.  But  in  any  case  the  Socialistic  party 
represents  the  minority.  The  great  bulk,  the  great  masses 
of  the  German  people,  are  still  profoundly  monarchical ; 
and  that  perhaps  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  of  their 
reverential  attitude. 

Another  reason,  however,  for  the  monarchical  spirit 
and  for  the  hold  that  monarchy  has  in  Germany,  is 
the  preference  for  specialism.  There  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  government,  based  on  a  recognition  of  two 
kinds  of  callings — specialized  callings  and  general  call- 
ings.    Some  callings  are  absolutely  specialized — that  of 
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the  expert  surgeon,  for  instance.  Not  everybody  can  be 
his  own  surgeon.  The  skilled  crafts,  too,  require  to  be 
practised  by  experts.  On  the  other  side,  there  are  callings 
which  are  general  in  their  nature,  education,  for  instance, 
In  a  certain  sense  all  parents  are  required  to  be  educators, 
to  bring  up  children.  Part  of  this  duty  devolves  on  the 
schoolmaster,  but  a  great  part  the  parents  must  discharge 
themselves.  So  the  religious  life  is  a  general  vocation, 
a  calling  for  everybody.  Each  one  must  take  care  of  his 
own  conscience.  These  general  callings  may  be  pursued 
at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  help  of  experts,  but  after 
all,  the  main  responsibility  in  them  rests  on  all. 

Now  the  Germans  think  that  government  is  one  of  the 
special  callings,  like  surgery ;  whereas  we  Americans  think 
that  it  is  one  of  the  general  callings,  like  the  bringing  up 
of  children.  We  think  that  everybody  can  take  part  in 
government,  and  can  exercise  the  functions  of  government. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  German  view.  It  secures  practical  advantages,  and 
a  technical  proficiency  in  government.  And  if  we  do  not 
hold  it,  then  at  least  we  are  put  on  our  mettle  to  show  that 
we  can  do  as  well  and  better  on  another  basis. 

To  pass  now  to  my  last  jx)int  in  this  connection,  there 
was  one  respect  in  which  I  found  myself  not  so  fortunate 
as  many  of  my  colleagues  who  visit  Germany.  Almost 
everyone,  American  scholars  or  scientists  who  go  abroad, 
— ^my  medical  friends,  my  friends  among  chemists,  and 
other  specialists  who  go  to  Germany,  have  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  either  sitting  there  at  the  feet  of  masters, 
or  at  least  coming  into  touch  with  masters  in  their  own 
line  of  work,  and  of  obtaining  the  stimulation  and  refresh- 
ment of  such  intercourse.  In  my  own  specialty,  in  the 
things  that  I  care  for  most,  ethical  problems  and  religious 
problems,  I  am  fain  to  say  that  this  was  an  advantage 
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which  I  was  compelled  to  forego.  I  found  that  in  religion 
and  in  ethics,  as  in  literature  and  art,  Germany  is  tempor- 
arily quiescent.  There  is  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  re- 
ligion and  in  ethics ;  the  churches  are  filled.  Of  course  the 
Catholic  Church  vigorously  holds  her  own  there  as  every- 
where, and  the  other  religious  bodies  are  active.  The 
great  Protestant  Cathedral  in  Berlin  is  overcrowded,  and 
the  other  churches  there  are  filled  as  they  were  not  in  the 
days  when  I  was  a  student  in  Berlin.  There  is  a  great 
wave  of  interest  in  religion.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
ethics.  The  lecture  rooms  are  crowded ;  people  are 
thirsting  for  new  thought ;  but  ethical  reconstruction,  con- 
structive ethical  thought,  hardly  appears. 

And  so  I  turn  to  the  second  of  the  topics  which  I  an- 
nounced— "Loyalty  to  American  Ideals,"  and  I  wish  to 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  in  my  opinion,  while 
we  ought  humbly  to  study  and  learn  from  the  distinctive 
excellence  of  foreign  national  types  with  a  view  of  as- 
similating what  we  do  not  possess,  we  nevertheless  fail 
unless  we  gain  from  this  study  a  more  realizing  sense  of 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  our  own  people  and  of  their 
type.  In  other  words,  no  American  who  lives  abroad, 
and  especially  no  American  scholar,  has  employed  his 
time  to  best  advantage  unless  he  comes  back  a  more  in- 
tense, a  more  fervid,  a  more  devoted  American  than  he 
set  out.  And  especially  is  this  true  in  my  own  branch  of 
knowledge  and  activity.  I  was  asked  frequently  by 
friends  abroad  whether,  in  view  of  the  happy  conditions 
surrounding  the  work  there,  I  could  ever  make  up  my 
mind  to  permanently  settle  there.  I  own  I  did  not  even 
quite  apprehend  the  sense  of  that  question. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  issue  raised 
here.  Expatriation  is  by  some  people  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  or  inclination.    If  you  do  not  wish  to  live  in 
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New  York,  why  not  live  on  the  Rhine  or  in  France,  or 
elsewhere  ?  Such  persons  think  of  a  man  as  perfectly  free 
to  choose  where  he  wants  to  live.  He  may  have  had  his 
education  in  America,  he  may  have  had  his  opportunities 
to  gain  a  fortune  or  to  make  a  position  for  himself  in 
America ;  but  his  fortune  made,  he  is  free  to  go  wherever 
he  likes.  I  have  never  looked  upon  the  matter  in  that  way. 
I  have  always  thought  that  a  man  owes  a  duty  to  stay  in 
the  place  where  he  was  nurtured,  where  he  had  his  oppor- 
tunities, where  numberless  benefits  were  conferred  upon 
him ;  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  remain  in  his  country  and 
try,  with  what  little  power  he  has,  to  return  in  kind  some- 
thing of  what  he  has  received.  I  do  not  believe  that  expa- 
triation is  a  matter  of  choice  or  inclination.  I  know  there 
are  those  who  look  upon  it  in  that  way,  who  never  stop  to 
ask,  "Where  ought  I  to  say ;  where  have  I  an  obligation  to 
stay?"  but  simply,  "Where  does  it  please  me  to  stay?" 
There  are  plenty  of  such  people  abroad;  we  meet  them 
everywhere, — the  rootless  Americans,  the  nomad  Ameri- 
cans, who  go  where  the  sky  is  bluest,  and  the  sunshine 
warmest,  and  the  environment  is  most  congenial  to  fas- 
tidious tastes.  I  have  never  conceived  their  state  of  mind 
to  be  admissible  or  tolerable.  I  have  always  thought  that 
we  are  children  of  the  Fatherland,  and  that  as  little  as 
we  can  desert  our  fathers  and  mothers,  so  little  can  we 
morally  disown  our  Fatherland. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptional  circumstances. 
Necessity  may  compel  us  to  change  our  country, 
the  pursuit  of  health — the  need  of  a  milder  climate  in 
order  to  live — or  if  we  are  part  of  a  surplus  population 
we  may  be  crowded  off  our  native  soil ;  or  political 
tyranny  may  banish  us.  But  apart  from  these  exceptional 
circumstances,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  consider  that  expatria- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  choice;  that  as  we  owe  duties  to 
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father  and  mother,  so  do  we  owe  duty  to  Father  and 
Mother  Land. 

As  for  my  own  case,  apart  from  this  duty  I  am  pro- 
foundly attached  to  this  country.  I  have  Hved  here  fifty- 
two  years,  and  have  worked  here  in  pubhc  thirty-six  years. 
Why  should  I  make  a  change,  and  especially  when  here,  in 
my  conviction,  is  the  opportunity  for  the  developments  that 
I  most  care  about,  the  ethical  renovation  and  the  relig- 
ious renovation  which  must  come  ?  I  do  believe  that  with 
all  the  claims  of  other  lands,  with  all  their  advantages 
with  respect  to  certain  aspects  of  the  ethical  life,  the 
chances  for  ethical  renovation  are  infinitely  better 
here  in  America.  Here  is  the  soil  for  an  Eth- 
ical Movement  to  grow  in,  and  for  these  reasons : 
Here  the  individual  counts  for  more ;  here  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  every  human  being,  which  is  the  foundation  prin- 
ciple of  ethics,  is  more  vigorously  emphasized.  Here 
there  is  an  almost  rapturous  optimism  about  progress, 
due  largely  to  our  possibihties  and  our  boundless  oppor- 
tunities, and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  on  the 
defense,  and  are  not  compelled  to  guard  our  frontiers 
against  jealously  encroaching  neighbors.  Hence,  we 
can  devote  all  our  energies  to  positive  constructive  hu- 
man betterment.  A  military  establishment  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  drag  on  the  purse ;  it  is  also  a  drag  upon  the 
spirit.  The  man  that  is  engaged  in  defense  is  not  capable 
of  entertaining  the  idea  of  betterment  in  its  largest  form ; 
the  man  that  is  engaged  in  warding  off  destruction  can- 
not be  as  profoundly  engaged  in  constructive  effort. 

And  lastly,  here  the  will  of  the  people  is  free,  or  at  least 
supposes  itself  to  be  free  to  effectuate  itself;  and  this 
very  belief  in  the  freedom  of  effectuation  is  essential  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  power  of  the  will.  The  will  is  power- 
ful that  believes  itself  effectual.    The  will  that  beats  as 
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waves  do  upon  a  breakwater,  against  an  implacable  ob- 
struction which  it  cannot  move,  that  thrusts  it  back  upon 
itself — is  weakened.  The  public  will  in  democracy  should 
be  stronger,  because  it  is  unobstructed ;  and  being  strong- 
er, it  should  enhance  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  widest 
social  good. 

And  so,  believing  that  this  is  the  best  soil  for  the  growth 
of  an  Ethical  Movement,  I  come  back  to  you  with  in- 
creased interest.  Seeing  you,  our  Society,  our  work,  in 
the  perspective  of  three  thousand  miles,  it  seems  to  me 
more  momentous  and  worth  while.  The  situation  is  like 
that  of  thirty-six  years  ago,  when  I  first  began.  I  see 
with  pleasure  some  here  present  to-day  who  were  with  us 
on  that  first  occasion  in  1876,  when  it  was  decided  to  estab- 
lish the  first  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  I  think  of  that 
time,  and  I  say  to  myself  that  my  interest  and  my  fervor 
for  the  ideas  then  stated,  is  as  keen,  yes  keener,  although 
perchance  more  deliberate  than  it  was  then. 

I  know  very  well  what  may  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
I  know  them,  the  anti-moral  forces  that  operate  in  Ameri- 
can life.  I  have  said  I  wanted  to  be  an  honest  intellec- 
tual broker  to  the  Germans ;  and  I  want  to  be  honest  here. 
I  know  the  anti-moral  forces.  I  am  not  deluding  myself. 
I  see  the  terrible  power  of  commercialism  in  our  country, 
the  unscrupulous  methods  in  politics  and  in  business ;  the 
hot  breath  of  luxury  that  blows  through  our  cities,  the 
pride  of  life  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh  that  walk  through 
our  thoroughfares.  I  see  it  all ;  and  I  say  that  the  ethical 
force  of  the  people  is  going  to  be  challenged  by  the  very 
necessity  of  reacting  against  it  all.  I  see  the  beginnings 
of  hopeful  reaction.  Everywhere  the  moral  forces  in  this 
people  are  beginning  to  assert  themselves.  The 
people  are  groping  after  new  things.  We  are  going 
through  a  period  of  ethical  reconstruction;  we  are  re- 
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building  our  ethical  ideals ;  and  I  am  hopeful  of  what  the 
future  will  bring — and  whether  hopeful  or  not,  I  believe 
it  the  greatest,  the  most  inviting  and  the  noblest  task  to 
share  in  the  struggle,  to  contribute  one's  utmost  effort. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  moral  transition. 
Many  of  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  are 
due  to  the  transitional  stage.  The  social  con- 
science is  developing.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  social  conscience  is  torn  to-day  by  conflicting 
ideals,  swept  and  pushed  in  opposing  directions,  and  is 
therefore  unclarified ;  that  there  is  a  veritable  chaos  in 
the  ethical  literature  of  to-day.  The  one  great  need  then 
is  to  throw  light  into  this  chaos,  to  give  the  guidance  of 
sane,  strong,  consistent  and  tenable  ideals  to  the  good  will 
that  is  prepared  to  tend  to  the  right.  What  we  need  to-day 
is  not  power ;  we  have  the  power,  and  we  have  the  good- 
will to  struggle  toward  the  right,  to  have  a  better  constitu- 
tion of  society,  to  abolish  corruption  and  unscrupulous- 
ness.  The  will  exists,  the  power  exists ;  but  the  ideals  are 
lacking. 

To  contribute  the  power  of  ideals,  that  is  the  noblest  and 
most  soliciting  task;  and  that  is  the  task  to  which  our 
Ethical  Movement  is  dedicated.  Our  Ethical  Movement 
is  not  intended  to  add  one  more  sect  to  the  number  of 
sects,  one  more  denomination  to  the  number  of  denomina- 
tions. It  is  in  intent  and  purpose,  as  it  is  in  its  origin — 
born  as  it  was  in  ''jd,  on  the  centenary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence— an  American  movement,  embracing  the  whole 
people,  the  whole  nation  in  its  purpose,  and  seeking  to 
contribute  toward  the  formation,  the  reformation,  the 
clarification,  the  sublimation,  the  spiritualization  of 
American  ideals. 

I  am  very  glad  in  one  way  that  I  was  absent  a  year. 
During  the  year  of  my  absence,  you  showed  by  your  loy- 
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alty  and  by  your  faith,  that  you  deemed  this  Ethical  So- 
ciety and  this  Ethical  Movement  not  at  all  a  personal 
movement  I  could  not  help  you;  I  could  not  influence 
you ;  but  the  year  passed,  and  by  your  loyalty  and  your 
faith  you  showed  that  you  believed  it  to  be  a  public  move- 
ment and  not  a  personal  movement.  Continue  to  give 
your  loyalty  and  your  faith  to  it,  continue  to  give  me  as  a 
worker  in  it,  your  support,  as  I  will  give  you  as  workers 
in  it  my  support. 

During  the  year  that  has  passed,  you  also  decided  to 
proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  hall.  You  collected  the  sum 
of  more  than  $225,000  toward  the  erection  of  this  hall; 
and  before  the  present  season  closes  it  will  rise  in  the 
simple  and  noble  dignity  which  the  artist-architect  has  de- 
signed for  it.  By  Easter  Sunday  next  I  hope  that  we 
shall  enter  it;  and  when  we  do  so,  let  us  regard  it  and 
treat  it  not  as  a  shell  of  a  small  religious  faction,  but  as  a 
center  from  which  light  may  radiate — the  light  of  ideals, 
the  light  of  American  ideals — throughout  our  land,  and 
in  time  also  we  may  hope  engendering  new  life  in  other 
lands  across  the  sea. 
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THE    AMERICAN    ETHICAL    UNION 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Ethical  Union  in  July, 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  certain  additions  to  the  constitution 
were  adopted,  all  looking  toward  more  practical  and  ef- 
fective realization  of  the  pledges  to  increased  activity, 
which  were  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Union  inNew  York, 
in  1907.  The  interest  manifested  in  these  efforts  toward 
giving  a  recognized  function  and  increased  usefulness  to 
the  Union  makes  this  an  opportune  time  in  which  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  Ethical  Movement  to 
the  National  body  which  is  charged  with  the  missionary 
extension  of  the  Movement. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  Union  properly  pre- 
cedes a  more  extended  statement  of  its  present  condition 
and  its  plans  for  future  work.  The  New  York  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  was  organized  in  May,  1876,  the  Chicago 
Ethical  Society  in  June,  1883,  the  Pbiladelphia  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  in  June,  1885,  and  the  St.  Louis  Society 
in  May,  1886.  These  societies  met  together  for  their  first 
convention  in  New  York  in  May,  1886,  and  steps  were 
taken  at  that  time  looking  toward  formal  and  permanent 
organization.  In  1887  the  second  convention  of  the  So- 
cieties held  at  Chicago,  adopted  a  constitution  under  the 
name  of  "The  Union  of  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture." 
Conventions  were  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1889,  in  New 
York  in  1890,  and  in  Chicago  in  1893.  At  the  last-named 
convention  the  constitution  was  revised  and  the  title  of 
the  organization  changed  to  "The  American  Ethical  Un- 
ion." Other  conventions  have  since  been  held  at  St. 
Louis  in  1896,  at  Milwaukee  in  1898,  at  Philadelphia  in 
1900,  in  New  York  in  1901,  in  Philadelphia  in  1905,  in 
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New  York  in  1907,  and  in  Chicago  in  1907.  At  the 
meeting  held  in  New  York  in  May,  1907,  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Ethical  Union,  as  a  result  of  a  widespread  feeling  among 
those  interested  in  the  Ethical  Movement  that  the  time 
had  come  for  increased  activity  looking  toward  a  truly 
national  development  of  the  activities  of  the  Union. 

As  will  be  apparent  from  a  comparison  of  dates  given 
above,  the  meetings  of  the  Union  had  been  held  irregu- 
larly, the  energies  of  the  various  societies  and  their  lead- 
ers being  absorbed  in  the  development  of  intensive  ele- 
ments of  the  Movement.  Nevertheless,  some  important 
work  was  accomplished,  more  particularly  along  the  lines 
of  Ethical  education  for  children  and  adults. 

It  was  in  1891  that  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies 
established  an  educational  enterprise  of  national  signifi- 
cance. One  of  the  strongest  appeals  made  by  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  to  his  followers  was  in  the  direction  of  establishing 
a  school  for  the  training  of  Ethical  leaders — a  new  form 
of  Divinity  School,  which  should  deal  directly  with  prob- 
lems of  spiritual  aspiration  and  direction  on  the  basis  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  attitude  of  the  Ethical 
Movement.  The  School  of  Applied  Ethics  was  the  out- 
come of  this  appeal  for  a  new  kind  of  preparation  for  a 
new  type  of  spiritual  leadership.  This  school  was  form- 
ally organized  and  held  four  summer  sessions  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  and  one  winter  session  of  six  weeks  at  the 
Columbia  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  spring 
of  1895. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  minutes  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Ethical  Societies  held  in  New  York,  in  De- 
cember, 1890,  will  show  the  definite  purpose  underlying 
the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Applied  Ethics  and 
also    the    sense    of    responsibility    for    the    support    of 
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the  proposed  school  felt  and  expressed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union : 


Resolved,  That  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies  sanctions  the 
project  of  a  Bummer  School  of  Ethics,  provided  that  it  be  con- 
ducted on  the  following  principles: 

It  shall  be  pledged  to  no  opinion  or  school  of  opinions. 

It  shall  offer  a  free  field  and  no  favor  to  every  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  within  its  curriculum. 

It  shall  be  divided  into  three  departments: 

1.  A  department  for  Economic  and  Social  Reforms,  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  on  such  subjects  as:  The  History  of 
Co-operation  Abroad  and  in  the  United  States.  History  of  Poor 
Laws.  The  Tramp  Question.  Workingmen's  Homes,  with  an 
account  of  French,  English,  German  and  American  experiments 
in  improving  them.  History  of  the  Temperance  Movement.  An 
Accoimt  of  State  Socialism,  as  it  is  being  applied  at  present  in 
Germany,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  A  department  of  Ethics  proper.  In  which  special  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  subject  of  "The  Moral  Instruction  of  the 
Young."  In  this  department  a  normal  class  shall  be  formed  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  morality.  Also,  lectures  shall  be 
given  on  the  Development  of  Ethical  Thought,  and.  The  History 
of  Ethical   Systems. 

3.  A  department  of  Comparative  Religion.  In  this  depart- 
ment lectures  shall  be  given  on  the  philosophy  of  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  world;  also,  special  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
include  in  the  staff  of  lecturers  leading  representatives  of  the 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  theology,  in  order  that  these 
systems  may  be  fully  and  fairly  set  forth  by  those  who  are  con- 
vinced of  their  truth.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  present  methods 
of  theological  training  that  the  views  of  opponents  are  exhibited 
through  the  colored  glass  of  sectarian  prepossession.  The  pro- 
posed department  of  Comparative  Religion  is  a  sincere  attempt 
to  expand  the  horizon  of  the  religious  teacher,  by  enabling  him 
to  study  the  various  systems  of  religious  belief  as  expounded  by 
the  believers  in  them,  and  thus  to  create  an  opportunity  for 
every  shade  and  mode  of  religious  faith  to  reveal  itself  in  its 
strength  and  weakness  before  the  eyes  of  the  earnest  and  im- 
partial seeker  after  truth. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Cojmmittee  of  the  Union  of  Ethi- 
cal Societies  be  empowered  to  raise  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
dollars  ($4,000),  for  the  support  of  the  Summer  School  during 
a  period  of  one  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  of  Ethi- 
cal Societies  be  instructed  to  hand  over  the  management  of  the 
projected  school  to  a  committee  of  nine,  of  which  three  shall  be 
members  of  the  Fraternity  of  Ethical  Lectures. 
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This  school  brought  together  able  instructors  from  col- 
leges, universities  and  religious  organizations  to  lecture 
in  its  three  departments  of  "Economics,  History  of  Re- 
ligion, and  Ethics."  Dr.  Adler  was  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  Ethics,  and  his  course  attracted  a  number  of 
men  and  women,  who  have  since  been  of  great  service  to 
the  Ethical  Movement.  Professor  Toy,  of  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School,  was  in  charge  of  the  course  of  History  of 
Religion,  and  leaders  of  various  religious  denominations 
like  Professor  Nash,  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  showed  their  co-operative  sympathy  by  lecturing 
in  that  department.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  was  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  Economics,  which  was  organized  on 
the  basis  suggested  by  the  Union. 

To  the  great  regret  of  those  interested  in  the  Ethical 
Movement  in  the  United  States,  the  School  of  Applied 
Ethics  was  not  continued  after  the  sessions  noted  above: 
— not  because  it  failed  in  obtaining  influence  and  power, 
but  for  the  reason  that  no  one  competent  to  do  the  work 
seemed  able  to  give  sufficient  time  for  its  executive  man- 
agement. Increasing  demands  upon  Dr.  Adler's  time 
and  strength  incident  to  his  local  leadership  in  New  York 
— not  alone  as  lecturer  for  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
but  as  helper  in  the  most  important  movements  of  moral 
appeal  and  direction  in  the  Metropolitan  City,  prevented 
his  giving  the  time  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  school, 
and  others  deeply  interested  in  it  were  bound  to  similar 
duties  in  other  cities. 

The  special  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  training  of 
Ethical  Leaders,  which  was  a  prominent  motive  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Plymouth  School  of  Ethics,  was  con- 
tinued, however,  in  sessions  more  or  less  formal  in  char- 
acter held  in  the  Adirondacks  in  summer,  under  Dr.  Ad- 
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ler's  special  direction  and  in  connection  with  private 
meetings  of  the  Fraternity  of  Ethical  Leaders. 

In  1907,  when  the  new  constitution  was  adopted,  it 
specially  pledged  all  members  of  Ethical  Societies  to  in- 
creased activity,  and  the  resulting  desire  to  make  more 
effective  these  gatherings  for  the  discussion  of  Ethical 
problems  took  shape  in  a  special  meeting  at  Glenmore,  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountains.  This  meeting  of  the  "Fra- 
ternity of  Ethical  Lecturers  and  others  interested  in  Ethi- 
cal Culture  Societies  and  in  Moral  Progress"  occupied  a 
full  week,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  presentation  of  a 
most  important  course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Adler,  entitled 
"Outlines  of  a  New  Way  of  Living  Based  on  Ethical  Prin- 
ciples," and  included  the  discussion  of  such  important 
topics  as  "Vital  Contemporary  Manifestations  of  Relig- 
ious Need,"  "Ultimate  Sources  of  Moral  Faith,"  "Meth- 
ods of  Moral  Education  and  Training  of  Adults,"  "The 
Need  of  the  Spiritual  Element  in  Social  Movements,  and 
How  It  May  be  Supplied,"  and  "Is  There  Continued 
Need  of  Religious  Organization  in  Modern  Society?" 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Adler,  Mr.  William  M.  Salter,  Mr.  Per- 
cival  Chubb,  Mr.  S.  Burns  Weston,  Dr.  John  Lovejoy 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Leslie  Willis  Sprague,  Dr.  David  Saville  Muz- 
zey.  Dr.  Henry  Moscowitz,  Dr.  Morris  R.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Robert  Moore,  Mr.  WilHams  and  others  of  the  member- 
ship of  Ethical  Societies  took  part. 

The  growing  feeling  that  not  only  conferences  of  inti- 
mate nature  were  needed,  but  also  that  the  time  was  ripe 
for  a  more  missionary  enterprise,  resulted  in  revival  of 
the  Summer  School  idea,  and  the  establishment  in  1908 
of  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics  at  Madison,  Wis.,  the 
city  of  that  great  State  University  which  President  Eliot 
has  recently  described  as  the  "leading  State  University 
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in  America."  The  school  was  so  successful  that  a  second 
session  was  held  in  1909  and  proved  by  practical  achieve- 
ment the  possibility  of  meeting  the  need  for  wider  dis- 
semination of  the  principles  of  the  Ethical  Movement  by 
means  of  a  Summer  School  in  the  Middle  West. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  session  of  the  School  of 
Ethics  at  Madison  last  summer  that  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Ethical  Union  was  held,  and  that  further  im- 
portant steps  looking  to  the  development  of  the  Union 
were  taken.  The  first  of  these  was  that  of  widening  the 
membership  of  the  Union,  by  admitting  to  the  organiza- 
tion, not  only  ethical  societies  as  heretofore,  but  individ- 
uals not  connected  with  such  groups.  Three  classes  of  in- 
dividual members  were  provided  for: 

1st.  Associate  Members  (Class  A),  who  are  entitled  to 
receive  printed  reports  of  the  meetings,  quarterly  bulle- 
tins. Ethical  Addresses^  and  similar  pamphlets,  for  an 
annual  fee  of  $3.00;  2nd.  Associate  Members  (Class  B), 
entitled  to  the  above  advantages  in  addition  to  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  for  an 
annual  fee  of  $5.00;  and  3rd.  Sustaining  Members,  com- 
prising all  those  who  wish  to  assist  in  supporting  the  edu- 
cational and  other  work  of  the  Union,  by  annual  subscrij>- 
tions  of  $10.00,  or  more.  Thus,  through  the  Union,  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  the  movement  will  be  enabled 
to  relate  themselves  to  it,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  its 
developments.  It  is  also  hoped  that  many  individual 
members  of  the  Ethical  Societies  will  become  special  sub- 
scribing members  under  these  new  provisions.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  they  may  as- 
sure for  themselves  the  receipt  of  the  literature  of  the 
movement,  and  will  mean  also  additional  financial  aid  to 
the  American  Ethical  Union. 

In  the  next  place,  a  definite  step  was  taken  by  an  altera- 
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tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  to  provide  for 
bringing  the  organizations  into  closer  fellowship  of 
thought  and  action,  and  to  promote  friendly  relations  with 
organizations,  which,  while  not  in  the  Union,  are  in  sub- 
stantial sympathy  with  its  aims  and  purposes.  It,  there- 
fore, will  proceed  to  effect  an  affiliation  with  those  bodies 
which  may  be  considered  as  falling  within  the  terms  of 
this  description,  and  would  like  to  enter  into  relations 
with  the  Ethical  Societies. 

Furthermore,  more  definite  provision  was  made  by  an 
amendment  in  the  Constitution  for  the  promotion  of  the 
establishment  of  ethical  organizations  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and,  in  particular,  ethical  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations at  the  universities,  which  organizations  may 
be  represented  by  non-voting  delegates  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Union.     (See  Section  2  of  the  Objects,  appended.) 

By  way  of  enabling  the  Union  to  undertake  these  new 
responsibilities,  and  to  push  the  work  so  outlined,  a  sec- 
retary was  appointed,  who  should  devote  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  Union.  Mrs. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  to  whose  unwearying  efforts  so 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Summer  School  of  Ethics  was 
due,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  will  proceed  to  the 
organization  of  its  activities  in  the  spirit  of  these  new  re- 
solves on  the  part  of  the  Union.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  some  important  changes  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  work  and  propaganda  now  to 
be  undertaken. 

It  was  plainly  recognized  that  additional  funds  would 
be  needed,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  new  designs.  One 
special  means  of  increasing  the  income  of  the  Society 
was  suggested  in  a  resolution  that  was  passed  at  the  con- 
ference, whereby  each  Ethical  Society  is  to  be  asked  to 
take  up  a  special  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union 
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each  year,  and  to  use  the  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  the  Union  upon  all  the  constituent 
societies  for  their  moral  and  financial  support.  Finally, 
it  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  resolved,  after 
the  encouragement  of  the  Madison  experiment,  to  con- 
duct such  summ*^'-  schools  or  meetings  next  season  as  may 
be  determined  upon  after  conference  among  the  officers 
of  the  Union. 

Further  meetings  of  the  Union  will  take  place  during 
the  current  year:  one  at  Chicago,  which  will  look  to- 
wards the  further  development  of  activity  in  the  Middle 
West,  where,  as  experiences  at  Madison  clearly  demon- 
strated, there  is  a  good  deal  of  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
Ethical  Movement,  which  can  doubtless  be  consolidated 
and  organized  to  some  eflfective  purpose  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Union. 

Members  of  the  Ethical  Societies  are  therefore  urged 
to  recognize  in  the  Union  a  means  whereby  persons 
known  to  them  may  be  brought  into  relations  with  the 
movement,  and  also  as  an  instrument  whereby  action  may 
be  taken  looking  towards  the  formation  of  ethical  groups 
and  clubs,  and,  perhaps.  Ethical  Societies  in  any  lo- 
cality where  a  deep  ethical  interest  may  be  developing. 
They  are  urged  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Union  in  connection  with  any  such  possibilities.  The 
more  important  Articles  of  the  Constitution,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  officers,  are  appended ;  and  a  circular  in- 
viting individual  membership,  with  the  necessary  form  to 
be  filled  in,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Union,  at  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York 
City. 

ARTICLE    II. — OBJECTS. 

Section  i.    The  General  Aim  of  the  Union  is:  To  as- 
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sert  the  supreme  importance  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all 
the  relations  of  life — personal,  social,  national  and  inter- 
national, apart  from  any  theological  and  metaphysical 
considerations. 

Section  2.  The  Special  Aims  are:  (a)  To  bring  the 
organizations  of  the  Union  into  closer  fellowship  of 
thought  and  action,  and  to  promote  friendly  relations 
with  organizations,  which,  while  not  in  the  Union,  are  in 
substantial  sympathy  with  its  aims  and  purposes. 

(b)  To  promote  and  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
ethical  organizations  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  particular,  ethical  clubs  and  organizations  at  Uni- 
versities, which  clubs  and  organizations  may  be  repre- 
sented by  non-voting  delegates  at  meetings  of  the  Union. 

(c)  To  organize  propaganda  and  to  arrange  ethical 
lecturing  tours. 

(d)  To  publish  and  spread  suitable  literature. 

(e)  To  promote  ethical  education  in  general  and  sys- 
tematic moral  instruction  in  particular,  apart  from  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  presuppositions. 

(f)  To  promote  common  action,  by  means  of  Special 
Congresses  and  otherwise,  upon  public  issues  which  call 
for  ethical  clarification. 

(g)  To  conduct  such  summer  schools  or  meetings  next 
season  as  may  be  determined. 

ARTICLE    III. MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  i.  Every  member  of  a  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture which  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  American  Ethical 
Union  shall  be  ipso  facto  a  member  of  the  Union. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  elect  to  honorary  membership  such  persons  as  it  may 
consider  entitled  to  recognition  on  account  of  distinguish- 
ed services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  ethical  progress. 
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Section  3.  The  Executive  Committee  may  accept  indi- 
vidual members,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  an 
Ethical  Society  belonging  to  the  Union,  under  the  fol- 
lowing classes : 

Associate  (a).  Entitled  to  receive  printed  reports  of 
meetings,  quarterly  bulletins,  Ethical  Addresses  and 
similar  pamphlets.    Annual  fee,  Three  Dollars. 

Associate  (b).  Entitled  to  the  above  in  addition  to  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  International  Journal  of  Eth- 
ics.   Annual  fee,  Five  Dollars. 

(c)  Sustaining  Members.  Comprising  all  those  who 
wish  to  assist  in  supporting  the  educational  and  other 
work  of  the  Union  by  annual  subscriptions  of  ten  dollars 
or  more. 

article  IV. — government  and  organization. 

Section  i.  The  government  of  the  American  Ethical 
Union  shall  be  vested  in  an  Annual  Assembly,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  (a)  the  official  Leaders  and  Asso- 
ciate Leaders  of  the  several  Societies  belonging  to  the 
Union;  and  (b)  delegates  chosen  by  these  Societies  and 
duly  certified  by  their  respective  secretaries. 

Section  2.  Each  Society,  whatever  the  number  of  its 
members,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate,  and  to  one  ad- 
ditional delegate  for  every  fifty  members  or  fraction 
thereof. 

article  v. — finances. 

Each  constituent  Society  shall  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  Union  a  sum  not  less  than  three  per  centum  of  its 
annual  subscriptions  from  regular  members  and  such  fur- 
ther sums  as  its  governing  Board  may  deem  wise.  Each 
local  Society  shall  be  requested  to  take  up  a  special  col- 
lection for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  each  year,  and  to  use 
that  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  claims  of 
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the  Union  upon  all  constituent  societies  for  moral  and 
financial  support  to  further  other  objects  which  are  in 
harmony    with  the  General  Aim  of  the  Union. 

ARTICLE  VL EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Section  i.  An  Executive  Committee  shall  be  created  at 
each  Annual  Assembly,  which  shall  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  Union  in  the  interim  between  Assemblies.  This  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members,  five 
of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
Leaders  and  Associate  Leaders  representing  constituent 
Societies  in  the  Union,  and  ten  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
at  the  Annual  Assembly  by  the  delegates  present. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  choose  its 
Chairman,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  order  of  busi- 
ness at  each  annual  or  special  meeting  shall  be  provision- 
ally determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  re- 
ported on  its  behalf  at  the  opening  of  each  meeting;  but 
shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  modification  and  control  by 
the  Main  Assembly. 

ARTICLE  VII. STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  FELLOWSHIP. 

Section  i.  The  American  Ethical  Union  shall  create  an- 
nually a  Standing  Committee  on  Fellowship.  It  shall 
consist  of  nine  persons,  five  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Leaders  of  Societies  belonging  to  the  Union  and  four 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Assembly.  The 
duty  of  this  Committee  shall  be  to  receive  all  applica- 
tions of  persons  seeking  official  recognition  by  the  Union 
as  Ethical  Teachers  or  Leaders,  and  of  Societies  desiring 
to  secure  membership  in  the  Union.  These  applications 
shall  be  carefully  considered  by  this  Committee  of  Fel- 
lowship and  its  judgment  respecting  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  such  applications  shall  be  reported  at  the  fol- 
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lowing  Assembly  of  the  Union,  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation for  final  action  by  that  body.  The  Standing 
Committee  on  Fellowship  shall,  also,  on  receipt  of  any 
complaint  against  the  moral  character  of  an  already  re- 
cognized Ethical  Teacher  or  Leader,  or  against  the  action 
of  any  Society  already  belonging  to  the  Union,  investi- 
gate the  charges,  give  the  accused  person  or  Society  an 
opportunity  for  defense,  decide  upon  the  case  and  present 
its  decision  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  an  An- 
nual Assembly  or  special  meeting  for  final  action;  notice 
of  such  recommendation  shall  be  included  in  the  call  of 
the  meeting. 

Section  2.  A  three-fourths  vote  of  delegates  present 
shall  be  required  for  reversal  or  important  modification 
of  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IX. MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  a  regular  convention  of  the 
Union  once  in  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  designate,  of  which  meeting  at 
least  thirty  days'  previous  notice  to  each  Society  shall  be 
given. 

Section  2.  Special  Assemblies  may  be  called  by  the 
Executive  Committee  upon  like  notice,  when  in  their  judg- 
ment it  may  be  necessary,  but  no  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  such  Special  Assemblies  except  such  as  shall  be 
stated  in  the  call  for  such  Assemblies. 

Section  3.  One-third  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates 
whose  credentials  have  been  filed  and  accepted  by  the  As- 
sembly shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  X. ^AMENDMENTS. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  As- 
sembly by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  whole  number  of 
delegates,  accredited  and  accepted,  present  at  the  As- 
sembly. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  POWER  OF  AN 

ETHICAL  FAITH:  WHAT  IS  AN 

ETHICAL  SOCIETY? 

By  Felix  Adler. 

The  Sources  of  Power  of  an  Ethical  Faith  is  to  be  my 
subject  this  morning.  Ethical  faith  is  the  belief  that 
ethical  progress  is  the  greatest  and  best  thing  in  life,  and 
that  ethical  effort  will  somehow,  somewhere,  be  crowned 
with  fruition. 

When  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  the  missionary  of  right- 
eousness went  forth  on  his  prophetic  career,  he  tells  us 
that  he  was  reluctant  to  undertake  what  seemed  to  him  a 
thankless  and  perilous  task.  But  an  innate  impulse  drove 
him  on.  As  he  put  it,  "it  was  as  if  a  fire  were  burning  in 
my  bones  that  gave  me  no  rest."  There  are  people  in  our 
Ethical  Societies,  as  there  are  in  every  forward  movement, 
who  take  but  a  tepid,  lukewarm  interest  in  the  purpose  of 
it.  But  there  is  a  nucleus  of  those  who  are  stirred  to  the 
depths  by  its  purpose ;  to  whom  it  is  like  an  issue  of  life 
and  death;  who  have  a  "fire  burning  in  their  bones." 
Whence  comes  in  them  the  power  of  such  a  faith? 

I  shall  try  to  answer  this  question  to-day;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  oft-reiterated  question,  "What,  after  all,  is 
an  Ethical  Society?  How  does  it  differ  from  other  appar- 
ently similar  bodies?  Our  aim  seems  to  be  so  elusive  a 
thing  in  the  minds  even  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  define  it.  Now,  defi- 
nitions come  at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  de- 
velopment. Perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in  getting  nearer  to 
a  definition  by  contrasting  it — the  power  that  there  is  in 
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the  movement  and  the  sources  of  its  power — with  certain 
other  movements. 

The  contrast  will  be  threefold.  First,  there  may  be  a 
contrast  with  orthodox  and  traditional  belief.  The  Ethic- 
al Movement  is  unlike  this  in  its  motive  springs ;  resem- 
bles it,  and  yet  is  not  carried  by  the  power  that  carried 
the  orthodox  church.  Secondly,  it  may  be  contrasted 
with  social  reform  movements.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  social  reform,  or  socialism,  is  a  religion.  I  wish 
to  show  the  contrast  between  an  Ethical  Society  and  a 
practical  social  reform  movement.  Lastly,  it  may  be  con- 
trasted with  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  Ethical  Move- 
ment in  the  liberal  churches  of  to-day.  "What,"  people 
sometimes  ask,  "is  the  difference  between  the  Ethical  So- 
cieties and  other  ethical  movements?"  I  wish  to  show 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Ethical  Movement 
and  the  ethical  current  that  is  flowing  in  the  so-called 
Liberal  Churches. 

Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  we  are  all  familiar  with. 
It  is  an  attractive  story  even  to-day ;  attractive  to  little 
children  because  of  its  picturesqueness ;  and  to  riper 
minds  because  of  its  racy  E'nglish  and  the  artless  art  with 
which  the  tale  is  told.  The  Pilgrim's  story  illustrates  the 
power,  the  driving  motive  that  has  carried  the  orthodox 
Church,  Here  is  a  man  who  flees  from  his  town, 
from  his  neighbors,  and  leaves  behind  even  his 
wife  and  his  sweet  children.  Why  does  he  run,  and 
whither  does  he  run?  What  is  the  sharp  goad  in  his 
side,  the  scourge  upon  his  back?  He  runs  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  from  judgment.  He  is  convinced  that  for 
his  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  there  is  to  be 
a  terrible  judgment  with  everlasting  penalties.  You 
would  say  that  this  pilgrim — and  the  pilgrim  is  Bunyan 
himself — is  in  a  state  of  abject  fear.    And  so  he  is,  but 
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his  fear  is  not  merely  puerile,  abject.  The  fear  is  arous- 
ed in  him  by  his  guilt.  If  he  were  not  so  discontented  with 
himself,  if  he  did  not  so  despise  himself  for  the  evil  traits 
he  has  discovered  in  himself,  he  would  not  be  so  griev- 
ously afraid.  He  thinks  that  a  man  such  as  he  is  de- 
serves hell.  It  is  his  conscience  that  breeds  the  fear. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  orthodox  Church  and  its  mo- 
tive we  must  recognize  that  it  is  the  conscience  that  breeds 
the  fear.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  fear  and  the 
torment,  without  the  horror  of  the  everlasting  fire,  the 
conscience  of  itself  alone  would  not  have  been  as  active  as 
it  was.  The  important  point  is  the  motive,  the  power 
which  the  orthodox  Church  gains  from  its  tradition.  The 
same  motive  is  present  in  the  Koran.  The  fear  of  the  day 
of  judgment  echoes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Koran.  This  is  not  true  of  all  religions.  It  was  not 
true  of  the  old  Hebrew  religion  which  knew  nothing  of 
hell,  and  never  appealed  to  the  fear  of  it.  It  was  true, 
however,  of  the  orthodox  Church,  of  Christian  tradition ; 
and  it  was  true  of  Islam.  The  motive  power,  the  power 
that  sent  men  into  the  churches  and  kept  them  there,  and 
that  subjected  them  to  the  influence  received  there,  was 
the  sense  of  a  terrible  fate  to  come,  the  hope  of  escaping 
from  the  "wrath  to  come." 

The  motive  power  of  those  in  whom  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment is  a  burning  fire,  is  to  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
orthodox  Church  in  that  it  is  an  escape  from  a  wrath 
that  now  is — not  from  a  wrath  to  come — from  a  sense  of 
present  discord  in  their  lives,  from  something  wrong  that 
gives  them  no  rest.  This  is  the  text  upon  which  I  must 
now  enlarge ;  I  must  explain  what  I  mean  by  people  being 
in  torment,  having  a  sharp  thorn  in  their  sides,  and  flee- 
ing as  the  Pilgrim  flees,  but  not  from  something  that  is 
going  to  do  them  harm  hereafter — some  terrible  future 
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torment — ^but  from  a  torment  to  which  they  are  subjected 
now. 

Some  people  suppose  that  the  Ethical  Movement  is  a 
sort  of  philanthropic  movement.  It  would  educate  a  lit- 
tle here  and  there,  give  money  freely,  put  alms  into  the 
hands  of  poverty,  observe  all  the  philistine  virtues.  And 
so  understanding  it,  people  say  that  it  is  a  cold  move- 
ment. Morality  is  cold,  is  it  not?  Why,  that  sort  of 
morality  would  be  not  only  cold  but  contemptible.  What 
large  nature  would  be  attracted  to  or  would  ever  care  for 
a  moral  movement  of  that  sort !  But  in  truth  the  Ethical 
Movement  is  an  attempt  to  give  refuge  and  escape  to 
those  who  are  in  a  state  of  torment.  It  is  not  cold ; — it  is 
full  of  passion — the  passion  that  comes  of  spiritual  suf- 
fering. Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  every  member  of  the 
Ethical  Society  has  had  this  experience.  I  began  by  say- 
ing that  the  Society  is  composed  of  the  more  or  less  in- 
terested; the  half  interested,  as  well  as  the  deeply  in- 
terested. But  the  power  of  the  Ethical  Movement  is  in  a 
"variety  of  religious  experience,"  a  species  of  spiritual 
suffering,  from  which  men  seek  to  escape,  a  mode  of  relig- 
ious passion. 

I  have  to  try  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  these  words. 
"Ethical  Society"  is  an  unfortunate  name.  Help  me, 
some  one,  to  find  another !  I  have  not  found  one  in  all 
these  years.  Goethe  said  truly  that  language  is  inca- 
pable of  expressing  ideas  that  mean  most  to  us. 
Well,  "ethics"  at  least  conveys  a  definite  direction  to  one's 
thinking  about  the  subject.  Take  the  two  words  "ethics" 
and  "morality."  Morality  refers  to  certain  concrete  ways 
of  behavior,  certain  rules,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  rule 
of  honoring  one's  parents,  or  of  paying  one's  debts. 
"Ethics"  refers  to  the  principle  that  underlies  all  the  rules. 
When  a  man  acts  ethically,  he  not  only  honors  his  parents, 
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and  pays  his  debts  and  so  on,  but  he  is  aware  in  the  moral 
act,  of  the  principle  that  underlies  it  of  the  spirit  that 
animates  it.  This  Society  was  called  "ethical,"  therefore, 
to  show  that  what  we  seek  is  not  only  to  make  men  prac- 
tice certain  rules  of  behavior  in  certain  ways,  but  to  fill 
them  with  the  spirit  which  g^ves  life  to  the  act,  and 
makes  them  aware  of  the  principle  that  directs  it. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  "ethics"?  To  be  ethical 
is  to  get  into  right  relations  with  other  people.  I  think 
that  this  is  the  great  thing  in  life.  It  is  worth  more  than 
aught  else !  It  is  the  source  of  the  dearest  felicity  there 
is — to  touch  another  human  soul  and  to  get  the  right  re- 
sponse. It  is  the  supreme  beauty  of  life.  Let  a  man  be 
as  rich  as  Croesus,  let  him  be  exalted  in  rank  and  station, 
let  him  be  famous  the  world  over ;  if  he  be  not  in  right  re- 
lations with  his  fellows,  and  especially  with  his  nearest, 
he  is  the  least  enviable  of  mortals  and  the  most  unhappy. 

Ethics  may  be  defined  as  a  way  of  getting  into  right 
relations  with  people,  with  all  fellow  beings.  But  what 
are  right  relations?  Right  relations  are,  negatively,  the 
opposite  of  wrong  relations.  And  what  are  wrong  rela- 
tions? Wrong  relations  exist  whenever  one  being  seeks 
to  thrive  at  the  expense  of  another ;  tries  to  benefit  himself 
by  crushing  someone  else.  All  nature  is  parasitical.  The 
sub-human  law  is  the  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  deep  and  of  the  monsters  that  swim  in 
it;  it  is  the  law  of  the  jungle  and  of  the  wild  things  that 
rend  each  other  in  it.  That  way — one  growing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somebody  else,  living  in  the  death  of  somebody — 
is  the  sub-human  way.  The  law  of  right  relations,  the 
human  law,  is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  a  law  of  which  we 
have  gained  glimpses — just  glimpses — in  our  families 
and  among  our  friends.  In  business  we  have  not  yet  seen 
it,  nor  in  politics:  we  find  there  still  the  law  of  the  deep 
and  of  the  jungle. 
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Now,  ethics  is  a  system  of  thoughts  which  the  thinkers 
for  thousands  of  years  have  been  trying  to  get  at  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  poor  world  to  get  its  grip  on  the 
human  law.  Ethics  says,  not  only  "live  and  let  live" — but 
so  live  as  to  enhance  the  life  in  others :  live  not  only  so  as 
not  to  destroy,  but  so  as  to  promote  life — that  is  the  su- 
preme command.  The  whole  aim  of  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment is  to  bring  it  about  that  we  shall  get  into  right  rela- 
tions with  other  people.  And  the  formula  to  be  used  is : 
Stop  living  at  the  expense  of  others !  Stop  living  at  the 
expense  of  fellow-spirits,  fellow-human  beings. 

Now,  I  said  that  the  people  in  Ethical  Societies  who 
have  the  fire  burning  in  them,  are  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
torment.  And  why  so?  Because  on  some  critical  day 
(there  are  critical  days  in  everybody's  life)  they  have 
come  to  realize  that  they  are  living  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow-beings,  that  they  are  doing  that  parasitical  thing, 
thriving  at  the  expense  of  fellow  human  beings.  That 
is  the  suffering  which  I  call  the  spiritual  suffering,  the 
realization  that  one's  hand  is  red,  so  to  speak,  that  one  is 
participating  in  the  wrongdoing,  and  then  realizing  also 
how  hard  it  is  to  escape  from  this  seeming  doom. 

How  to  escape  ?  That  is  the  problem  of  a  lifetime.  The 
Pilgrim  in  Bunyan's  "Progress"  does  not  himself  know 
how  to  escape;  but  he  has  his  Bible  to  help  him.  He 
thinks  it  will  help  him.  But  we  have  not  any  Bible  that 
will  help  us,  there  is  no  adequate  Bible  to  point  our  way 
to  safety. 

Tolstoi,  you  may  remember,  uses  in  this  connection  a 
fearful  simile  in  which  he  compares  the  upper  class  to  a 
heavy  man  who  sits  on  the  shoulders  of  another. 
The  one  below  is  the  laborer,  and  the  one  who  sits  on  his 
shoulders  is  the  man  of  the  upper  social  class.  The  poor 
man  beneath  groans  as  he  is  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
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the  man  who  is  on  his  shoulders  till  the  man  above  is 
moved  to  compassion,  and  with  his  handkerchief  wipes 
the  perspiration  from  the  brow  of  the  man  that  is  under- 
neath him,  and  gives  him  drink  or  a  morsel  of  bread. 
He  does  everything  in  the  world,  as  Tolstoi  says,  except 
the  one  thing  needful — to  get  down  !  That  is  a  fearful 
simile,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  wholly  true  one,  because  the  re- 
lation he  depicts  is  not  the  real  relation  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  class.  A  more  adequate  one  would  be  that 
of  Siamese  twins:  the  two  classes  are  grown  together, 
there  is  blood  circulating  between  them,  there  is  flesh  and 
blood — their  life  is  so  interlaced  that  the  connection  can- 
not be  simply  cut. 

The  point  I  am  laboring  at  is  the  fact  of  one's 
being  implicated  in  the  social  guilt,  being  a  part  of  it,  and 
recognizing  with  a  consternation  beyond  words,  the  fact 
that  one  is  personally  engaged  in  it.  Of  course,  there  are 
people  who  do  not  see  that  this  is  so;  they  have  not 
been  awakened  to  it.  You  will  not  find  the  fire  burning 
in  the  bones  of  anyone  who  has  not  had  that  critical 
experience,  the  recognition  of  what  right  relations  are, 
and  the  realization  that  he  is  himself  a  part  of  the  wrong 
relations. 

There  are  especially  two  classes  of  people  who  are  dull 
about  these  matters :  the  protected  and  sheltered,  who  like 
young  girls,  do  not  know  the  facts, — young  girls  whose 
lives  are  guarded  with  tender  care,  who  are  brought  up  as 
it  were  in  gardens  by  loving  parents.  Such  as  these 
do  not  know  the  facts;  they  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing is  wrong  in  the  world,  and  the  others  who  are  not 
awakened  are  the  war-worn,  battle-scarred  veterans  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  who  have  been  in  the  tug  of  it, 
who  know  the  facts  only  too  well,  and  who  have  lost  all 
ideals.  They  know  the  facts  so  well  that  they  despair  of 
seeing  anything  better.    The  two  classes  of  the  unawak- 
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ened  are  those  who  do  not  know  life,  and  those  who  know 
the  facts  but  have  lost  their  vision. 

If  I  were  to  trace  the  course  which  religious  devel- 
opment in  an  Ethical  Society  must  follow,  I  should  say 
first  must  come  the  crisis,  the  awakening,  the  realization 
that  we  are  in  wrong  relations  to  an  extent  that  few 
realize.  I  defined  wrong  relations  as  existing  wherever 
any  one  being  thrives  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  are 
those  who  call  this  competition  and  so  think  to  excuse  it. 
Well,  it  is  the  law  of  the  deep  and  of  the  jungle: 
and  if  men  say  "It  is  competition ;  and  competition  is  the 
law  of  life,  then  they  simply  say  that  they  despair  of  being 
human.  Moreover,  the  evil  attitude  shows  itself  not  only 
in  business.  Anyone  who  has  a  strong  personality  is 
likely  to  commit  the  sin  of  crushing  other  people.  It  is 
the  secret  of  domestic  tyranny.  Anyone  who  has  strong 
opinions,  strong  will-power,  a  strong  nature,  is  apt  to 
manifest  it  by  suppressing  others;  he  "makes  a  desert 
and  calls  it  peace." 

The  same  tendency  is  exhibited  on  a  large,  historic  scale 
in  the  alternations  that  occur  in  respect  to  the  domination 
of  different  sides  of  human  nature  at  different  times.  At 
one  period  of  history,  one  side  of  human  nature  is  upper- 
most, at  another  some  other  side.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  religious  side  of  human  nature  prevailed  in  the  world. 
And  how  did  it  exhibit  itself?  By  suppressing  the  scien- 
tific side,  by  preventing  that  other  side  of  human  nature 
from  manifesting  itself,  by  choking  it  off.  To-day  the 
scientific  side  prevails.  And  how  does  that  manifest 
itself?  By  an  attempt  to  universalize  the  claims  of  sci- 
ence, and  to  demand  that  science  and  scientific  method 
alone  shall  be  recognized  over  the  whole  field;  in  other 
words,  by  choking  off  the  religious  side.  It  is  the  men  of 
science  who  do  it,  and  the  men  of  religion  who  do  it.    We 
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find  the  same  tendency  in  art.  There  are  times  when  ■ 
bare  utiUty  crowds  out  art,  when  men  seek  the  useful  and 
not  the  beautiful ;  and  there  are  other  times  when  beauty 
flourishes  and  tends  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  roots  of 
utility,  when  we  hear  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  and  the  art 
instinct  manifests  itself  mistakenly  in  the  mere  produc- 
tion of  spindrift  and  substanceless  iridescence. 

This  tendency  of  life  to  feed  on  life  is  so  deeply  in- 
grained that  many  thoughtful  persons  do  not  realize  to 
what  extent  they  follow  it.  The  stern  father  who  lays 
down  the  law  for  the  good  of  his  children,  does  he  real- 
ize that  he  is  perhaps  destroying  the  individuality  that  is 
the  life  in  them  and  that  he  is  flourishing  at  their  expense  ? 
The  scientist  who  writes  on  subjects  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar  does  not  understand — on  religious  subjects 
for  instance — claiming  to  apply  his  method  over  the 
whole  field — does  he  realize  that  he  is  obnoxious  in  his 
intellectual  way  to  the  same  reproach?  It  is  life  feeding 
at  the  expense  of  life  always,  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  forms.  Oh,  we  are  none  of  us  in  the  right  way. 
Ethics  is  the  attempt  to  counteract  the  sub-human  law 
and  it  is  a  law  which  still  runs  all  through  life,  often 
where  we  least  suspect  it. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  into  these  finer  points.  Even 
in  grosser  matters,  it  is  obvious,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  re- 
flect, that  we  are  a  part  of  the  wrongdoing.  You  and  I 
do  not  commit  murder,  we  do  not  kill  our  fellow-beings, 
but  we  allow  murder  to  go  on,  when  we  might  stop  it,  at 
least,  if  we  were  collectively  attentive  to  our  duties.  We 
are  all  responsible  to  the  extent  that  we  permit  it.  Mr. 
Ross,  in  his  book  on  "Sin  and  Society,"  a  few  years  ago, 
called  pertinent  attention  to  such  situations  as  these: 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  railroad  is  asked  to  accept  a 
safety  coupler,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
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slaughter  of  railway  employes  that  is  going  on  in  fright- 
ful extent  on  all  railways ;  but  the  directors  reject  the  pro- 
position because  it  will  mean  the  cutting  down  of  divi- 
dends. What  is  this  but  murder?  Here  are  in  the  one 
scale  lives  that  might  be  saved  by  safety  appliances,  and  in 
the  other  scale,  dividends ;  and  the  scale  of  dividends  is  al- 
lowed to  outweigh  the  other.  The  thousands  of  people 
that  are  killed  because  of  that  vote  are  murdered.  And 
society,  you  and  I,  absorbed,  engrossed  in  our  own  affairs, 
we  who  might  have  prevented  these  things  had  we  given 
them  attention,  are  we  not  culpable  ?  We  do  not  actually 
rob;  but  we  permit  robbery,  and  we  ourselves  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  it.  That  is  where  the  point  pricks  and  pene- 
trates. We  enjoy  the  fruit  of  iniquity.  Who  of  us 
knows  whether  the  garments  that  he  wears,  are  or  are  not 
the  fruit  of  sweated  labor?  Who  of  us  is  not  using  ob- 
jects or  articles  of  necessity  that  are  the  embodiment  if 
not  of  sweated  labor,  yet  of  unjustly  requited  toil? 

And  further,  what  is  an  iniquitous  tariflf,  but  bare- 
faced robbery?  What  is  the  imposition  of  the  heaviest 
taxes  on  the  poorest  people,  but  robbery?  The  Fusion 
candidate  for  Mayor  said  this  week  that  the  poor  man  in 
the  tenement  house  pays  one-fifth  of  his  rent  in  taxes. 
That  is  rather  hard,  is  it  not? — that  of  the  $12  a  month 
which  a  man  may  pay  for  a  wretched  apartment  in  a  tene- 
ment house,  say  $150  a  year,  $30  of  it  should  stand  for 
his  taxes.  If  we  still  had  the  corvee  system  it  would  mean 
a  whole  month's  labor  to  pay  those  particular  taxes  at  a 
dollar  a  day.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  wealthiest  men 
escape  being  taxed  or  escape  in  part.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  facts  of  his- 
tory, this  contrast,  this  particular  inequity,  that  some 
should  not  only  have  so  much  more  than  they  need,  and 
others  should  be  pushed  so  close  to  the  margin  of  starva- 
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tion — ^but  that  the  burden  of  taxation  should  always 
have  been  put  upon  those  who  are  the  least  able  to 
bear  it,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  poverty,  there  should  be 
this  grossest  injustice.  Here  is  a  person  who  is  weak — 
I  have  more  than  I  need,  and  he  has  pitiably  less  than  he 
needs;  yet  when  it  comes  to  supporting  the  expenses  of 
the  community,  I  say,  "You  shall  pay :  you  have  less  than 
you  need ;  but  nevertheless  you  shall  pay  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  taxes."  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  conceived  of 
more  monstrous  ?  I  am  not  speaking  metaphorically,  when 
I  speak  of  an  ethical  crisis  coming  into  our  lives,  of  our 
realizing  what  right  relations  should  be,  and  realizing 
that  we  are  all  implicated  in  the  social  guilt ;  that  we  are 
a  part  of  it ;  that  every  day  of  our  life,  in  the  things  we 
wear,  or  the  things  we  allow  to  happen,  we  are  helping  to 
destroy  human  life. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  distinction  between  the  orthodox 
Church  and  the  real  Ethical  Movement  and  its  power: 
that  we  do  not  need  hell,  nor  the  wrath  to  come,  since  we 
are  conscious  of  the  wrath  that  now  is,  the  wrath  that  is 
upon  us  the  moment  we  actually  realize  these  things  not 
intellectually  but  as  matters  of  experience,  realize  the 
awfulness  of  this  law  of  the  jungle  which  we  desire  to 
have  no  part  in,  and  yet  also  realize  that  we  are  ourselves 
engaged  in  living  by  that  law.  And  anyone  who  has 
had  that  experience  will  come  to  an  Ethical  Society  in  the 
right  spirit.  It  is  a  society  for  getting  away  from  the 
anti-human  law — the  sub-human  law,  and  getting  for- 
ward toward  the  human  law ;  that  is  what  it  is. 

Does  any  one  still  ask  what  the  Ethical  Society  stands 
for?  Is  it  not  clear?  Do  we  need  any  other  defini- 
tion? It  is  a  society  for  getting  away  from  sub-human 
practices,  and  getting  forward  to  the  human,  and  especi- 
ally for  making  people  aware  to  what  extent  they  are 
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themselves  engaged  in  the  sub-human  practices.  That  is 
the  difference  between  us  and  the  orthodox  Churches :  we 
have  in  mind  the  hell  that  now  is,  they  have  presented  to 
their  minds  the  future  hell.  We  do  not  need  that.  There 
is  enough  of  hell  here. 

Of  course,  you  may  say  that  all  this  is  extravagant. 
Very  well !  Then  you  have  not  had  the  experience,  you 
have  not  got  the  fire,  that  is  all.  The  Ethical  Movement 
will  be  propagated  by  those  in  whom  the  flames  are  alive, 
and  who  spread  the  fire  by  the  contagion  that  goes  out 
from  them.  There  is  just  as  much  a  conviction  of  sin 
among  us  as  ever  there  was  in  the  old  Puritan  Church, 
only  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  sin  of  being  part  and  parcel 
of  the  present  wrong-doing. 

Now,  the  second  chief  distinction  I  wish  to  make  is 
between  the  Ethical  Movement  and  the  social  reform 
movements.  They  also  desire  to  improve  society.  What 
is  the  distinction  between  them  and  ourselves?  Well, 
the  chief  distinction  is  that  the  practical  social  reform 
movements  are  interested  in  asking  the  question  how  so- 
ciety must  be  made  different,  how  it  must  be  made  other 
than  it  is.  The  Ethical  Movement,  on  the  other  hand, 
asks  the  question:  "How  must  /  be  made  different?" 
Not  that  society  must  not  also  be  changed,  but  the  stress 
in  the  one  case  is  on  making  society  different,  and  in  the 
other  case  on  making  one's  self  different.  The  passion- 
ate cry  here  is  for  deliverance.  We  want  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  this  intolerable  condition  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, of  being  partners  in  sub-human  practices.  We 
want  to  be  delivered,  and  want  the  Ethical  Movement  to 
show  us  the  way  now — now — not  a  hundred  years  hence, 
when  some  Utopian  socialism  may  have  been  realized. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  practical  social  reform 
movements  and  the  Ethical   Movement.     They  are  all 
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more  or  less  outward  going;  and  as  such  their  import- 
ance is  undeniable.  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  minimize 
any  one's  interest  in  these  practical  reform  movements. 
I  am  intensely  interested  in  them,  and  have  been  as  long 
as  I  have  been  in  public  life.  But  they  fail  to  satisfy  us  at 
the  core.  They  are  indispensable  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
they  must  go  on  still,  and  we  must  help  them.  But  all  the 
same,  they  fail  to  meet  our  deepest  need.  Here  is  the 
tuberculosis  movement,  for  example.  Here  are  the  bu- 
reaus of  municipal  research — the  various  educational  so- 
cieties. Coming  back  to  the  United  States  I  am  struck 
with  nothing  so  much  as  with  the  infinite  variety  of  effort 
being  put  forth  in  practical  social  work,  the  ceaseless 
swarming  in  the  bee-hive  of  social  reform.  Everyone  is 
busy — it  seems  to  me — in  some  direction,  and  it  is  encour- 
aging to  witness  all  this  zeal.  But  those  who  have  been 
in  the  work  longest,  who  have  spent  most  time  and  effort 
in  these  practical  movements,  do  they  not  become  at  the 
end  a  trifle  weary,  does  not  the  uplift  and  the  enthusiasm 
escape,  and  if  not  that,  is  it  not  true  that  the  deepest  need 
is  not  touched?  I  want  to  know  how  I  can  get  out  of 
wrong  relations  now.  Well,  I  do  not  find  that  I  get  out 
of  wrong  relations  by  working,  for  instance,  for  a  kind  of 
social  reform  that  implies  stirring  up  class  hatred.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  thus  solving  my  problem,  because  my 
whole  problem  consists  in  overcoming  wrong  relations  to 
fellow-beings ;  and  here  a  social  reform  is  prosecuted,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  create  anti-human  relations. 

But  this  is  only  one  incidental  point  upon  which  I  would 
not  dwell.  I  put  in  the  forefront  the  distinction  between 
all  practical  reform  movements,  all  the  social  reconstruc- 
tion movements  and  the  distinctively  ethical  movement; 
they  are  all  concerned  with  helping  on  something  which 
will  make  society  better  in  the  future;  whereas  I  am 
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concerned  with  something  that  will  make  me  over  now. 

I  had  intended  to  say  something  about  those  who 
say:  "I  am  unwilling  to  enjoy  advantages  to  which 
I  am  not  entitled — I  for  my  part — if  I  cannot  cure 
the  evil  and  solve  this  great  social  problem,  will  at  least 
cease  to  belong  to  the  privileged;  I  will  give  up  these 
hateful  privileges ;  I  will  clear  my  conscience  in  that  way." 
It  is  this  motive  that  has  led  many  people  to  go  down  into 
the  slums  and  live  there,  and  I  think  it  is  an  admirable 
motive,  provided  one  applies  it  thoroughly  enough,  be- 
cause if  one  undertakes  to  give  up  privileges,  one  must 
needs  go  down  to  the  very  bottom,  down  to  the  nether- 
most layers  of  poverty  compared  with  which  the  mechanic 
who  earns  $i8  and  $20  is  an  aristocrat. 

It  is  a  noble  thing  to  do  this,  provided  one  has  the 
force  to  lift  others  and  not  to  be  dragged  down  himself 
by  such  surroundings,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  that  would  be 
right  for  any  conscientious  parent  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  up  children.  You  may  expose  yourself 
to  the  conditions  of  the  lowest  slums,  but  you  have  no 
right  to  expose  young  children  to  them.  The  example  set, 
therefore,  noble  as  it  is,  is  not  one  to  be  generally  fol- 
lowed. 

The  subject  that  we  are  dealing  with  is  very  large  in- 
deed, and  my  object  to-day  is  not  to  elaborate  it  in  detail, 
but  to  show  the  essential  points  of  difference.  An  Ethical 
Movement  is  necessary  apart  from  all  practical  social  re- 
form movements.  It  has  that  question — How  can  /  be 
made  over?  — to  answer.  And  the  answer  that  I  would 
give  is  this :  I  think  that  a  man  can  escape  when  he  intro- 
duces into  himself  a  new  spirit,  which  spirit  if  it  were  to 
become  general,  would  reconstruct  society;  and  then 
whether  it  becomes  general  or  not,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  creating  the  new  society  in  himself.    And 
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what  is  that  spirit  ? — some  call  it  the  spirit  of  fraternity ; 
some  call  it  the  spirit  of  social  service — I  feel  that  both 
these  words  are  ambiguous  and  prefer  a  more  defi- 
nite designation.  Briefly,  I  should  say  this  new  spirit  is 
that  of  applying  the  evolution  idea  to  one's  calling.  The 
real  desideratum  in  life  is  not  equality  of  fortune;  the 
thing  that  is  worth  while,  is  the  evolution  of  the  human 
type.  In  our  primitive  ancestor,  the  cave-man,  there  were 
possibilities  which  have  since  come  to  the  surface.  There 
were  already  seeds  existing  then  which  have  since  partly 
come  into  fruit  and  flower.  There  are,  to-day,  possibilities 
which  have  not  yet  come  to  the  surface :  seeds  which  have 
not  yet  come  to  flower  and  fruition.  We  should  primarily 
think  of  evolution,  as  meaning  mental  and  moral  evolu- 
tion; the  development  of  a  type  of  mental  and  spiritual 
qualities,  nobler  than  ours,  of  brain-tracts  perhaps  more 
complex  than  ours,  of  powers  elicited  that  are  latent  now. 
The  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  apply  the  human  law 
of  not  living  at  the  expense  of  others  is  because  we  help 
to  develop  this  better  type  in  ourselves  in  proportion  as 
we  assist  the  development  of  it  in  others. 

And  so  the  idea  of  evolution,  mental  and  moral,  which 
has  hitherto  been  treated  too  greatly  in  an  external 
way,  should  be  made  a  basic,  ethical  principle.  Do  not 
call  it  fraternity,  do  not  call  it  social  service,  do  not  call 
it  anything  that  carries  with  it  a  sentimental  flavor.  Give 
it  a  definite  designation.  Say  that  it  means  development 
of  the  human  type,  the  development  of  new  spiritual 
power.  And  this  great  end  can  be  consummated  through 
the  calling,  through  our  vocation,  be  it  high  or  low.  The 
social  problem,  in  my  estimation,  consists  in  devising  such 
arrangements  that  every  calling,  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
lowest,  the  work  of  the  mental  laborer  and  that  of  the 
manual  laborer,  shall  be  carried  on  under  such  conditions 
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as  will  permit  it  to  yield  as  its  net  result,  the  development 
in  the  man  who  follows  it  of  some  kind  of  added  mental 
and  spiritual  power,  no  matter  how  small  the  increment 
may  be.  Every  life  becomes  great  and  significant,  if  the 
thing  that  the  man  does,  his  work  in  the  world,  is  so  con- 
ditioned that  in  his  performance  of  it,  it  helps  to  develop 
the  higher  human  type,  the  humanity  that  is  to  be,  so  far 
as  that  is  latent  in  him. 

I  do  not  know  whether  many  persons  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  their  callings  in  that  way,  whether  the  business 
man,  for  instance,  thinks  of  his  calling  as  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  develop  mentally  and  morally ;  and  yet  the 
sort  of  mental  and  moral  increment  that  you  get  out  of 
your  business  is  the  best  part  of  your  business,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  every  other  calling.  Its  chief  value  is  what 
a  man  gets  out  of  it,  in  terms  of  development. 

And  this  principle  we  can  adopt  to-day.  We  can  cease 
to  look  on  the  worldly  gain  as  the  essential  aim.  There 
must  be  the  pecuniary  return  of  course,  but  I  can  cease 
to  look  upon  that  as  the  end.  And  so  I  can  look  upon 
my  work  as  a  writer,  as  a  scientist,  as  a  scholar,  not  for 
the  prestige  that  I  get  from  it,  nor  even  for  the  objective 
contribution  I  may  make  to  the  world's  knowledge,  but  for 
the  sheer  power,  the  new  power  I  develop  in  doing  it. 
Every  human  being  has  some  individuality,  some  distinc- 
tive power  of  his  own;  and  every  man's  vocation  is  to 
bring  that  out.  A  book  may  be  read  the  world  over,  but 
unless  it  has  been  the  means  of  developing  in  the  author 
something  that  is  worth  while  as  a  contribution  to  the  hu- 
man type,  it  has  not  done  its  perfect  office  for  him. 

And  now  I  pass  to  the  last  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Ethical  Movement  and  the  liberal  churches. 
There  is  a  liberal  ethical  movement  in  the  churches  to- 
day.   It  is  astonishing  how  dogmatic  teaching  has  declin- 
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ed,  and  how  prominently  the  ethical  side  is  put  forth  in  the 
churches.  And  as  a  result  some  are  asking  whether  there 
is  any  difference  between  an  Ethical  Society  and  those  lib- 
eral churches  in  which  dogma  plays  so  small  a  part,  and 
the  appeal  to  the  moral  side  of  things  is  so  prominent. 
Now,  I  am  not  accentuating  differences  for  the  sake  of 
signalizing  the  greater  importance  of  one  movement  as 
against  the  other.  The  movement  in  the  liberal  churches 
is  immensely  important,  but  yet  I  say  with  perfect  respect 
and  sympathy  for  this  movement,  that  there  is  one  point  in 
which  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  it.  Even  in  some  of  the 
orthodox  churches  the  liberal  movement  has  cast  aside 
many  of  the  old  dogmas.  They  are  not  mentioned, 
or  hardly  mentioned;  and  there  is  a  tacit  understanding 
that  they  are  to  be  left  aside.  But  although  the  liberal 
movement  has  ceased  to  emphasize  the  absoluteness  of 
Christ  as  Divinity,  it  clings  to  Christ  as  the  absolute  moral 
teacher ;  it  clings  to  the  idea  that  the  perfect  moral  truth, 
the  only  truth  and  all  the  truth  that  we  need  for  the  guid- 
ance of  life,  was  given  us  1900  years  ago.  I  imply  no  dis- 
respect when  I  say  that  the  liberal  movement  in  the 
churches,  in  one  sense  reminds  me  of  what  has  been  said 
of  China's  late  viceroy,  the  famous  Chang-ti-Chung.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  men  in  China  to  realize  the  import- 
ance of  the  new  Western  methods,  but  he  sought  to  sat- 
isfy the  modern  needs  by  formulas  which  he  derived 
from  the  books  of  Confucius  written  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Now,  the  liberal  churches  of  to-day  are  re- 
alizing the  importance  of  meeting  the  social  problems  of 
to-day,  of  devising  new  methods  of  escape  from  the  sub- 
human law  and  rising  to  the  human  plane.  But  they 
are  trying  to  perform  this  task  with  the  help  of  moral 
formularies  derived  from  the  ethics  of  two  thousand  years 
ago,  for  instance,  the  golden  rule.    The  implication  is  that 
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moral  truth  unlike  scientific  truth,  is  unprogressive.  But 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  in  respect  to 
which  we  differ  from  the  liberal  churches  is  that  moral 
truth,  like  scientific  truth,  is  progressive.  We  seek  new 
ethical  knowledge;  we  would  venture  forth  into  new 
fields.  We  can  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  hindered  by  the 
authority,  no  matter  how  great,  of  any  teacher  of  the 
past,  no  matter  how  illustrious. 

There  is  no  one,  I  venture  to  say,  to  whom  I  will  yield 
in  the  reverence  I  feel,  and  have  ever  expressed  to- 
ward the  Christ  of  history,  and  the  Christ  of  tradition. 
But  the  very  fact  of  his  appearance  is  evidence  that  hu- 
man nature  having  been  capable  of  producing  such  as  he 
may  yet  produce  others  like  him — perchance — who 
knows  ? — of  an  excellence  transcending  even  his. 

The  liberal  movement  in  the  churches  is  ethical,  but  is 
bound  to  the  ethics  of  Jesus  as  the  final  ethics ;  and  that 
means  holding  back  the  movement  toward  new  truths; 
that  means  limiting  us  to  standards  of  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  or  it  means  if  we  do  progress  doing  so  by  putting  the 
new  wine  into  the  old  bottles, — by  attempting  to  crowd  the 
new  meanings,  the  really  new  meanings  into  the  old  lan- 
guage, and  this  is  confusing,  and  hinders  the  clarification 
of  the  new  meanings. 

We  need  new  light.  We  believe  that  new  truth  and 
the  light  will  come  to  us  as  we  strive  for  it;  and  will  in 
turn  prompt  us  toward  new  striving  and  so  on  forever. 

I  have  put  before  you  to-day  the  three  points  in  which 
as  I  see  it  an  ethical  movement  differs  from  others.  It 
differs  from  orthodoxy  in  the  fact  that  the  sting  that  gives 
us  no  rest,  is  the  torment  of  being  in  the  wrong  relations. 
It  differs  from  practical  social  reform  movements,  in  that 
the  question  they  answer  is  "How  can  society  be  made  dif- 
ferent?" whereas  our  question  is,  "How  can  we  be  made 
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over  by  the  introduction  into  our  life  of  a  regenerative 
principle?"  And  thirdly,  it  differs  from  the  ethics  of  lib- 
eral churches,  in  that  the  liberal  movement  in  a  certain 
sense  is  bound  to  ethics  of  the  past,  while  we  would  look 
into  the  future  unhampered  and  free. 
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Ethical  Ceremonies 

Requests  have  from  time  to  time  been  m^de  to  us  for 
copies  of  the  addresses  and  formularies  used  at  eth- 
ical marriage,  funeral,  and  naming  ceremonies.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  printed,  and  are  still  available 
to  members  of  our  societies  and  others.  We  know  that  in 
not  a  few  instances  members  and  friends  living  or  staying 
in  places  where  the  services  of  an  Ethical  Leader  were 
not  available  have  made  use  of  such  formularies.  We  are 
now  able  to  add  to  those  already  published  the  follozving 
groups  of  typical  addresses  used  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Salter  and  the  late  Walter  L.  Sheldon.  Later  on  we  hope 
to  add  to  these  from  the  stores  of  other  Ethical  Leaders. 


I. 
A  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 

By  William  M.  Salter. 

A  TRUE  marriage  is  one  in  which  a  man  and  a  woman, 
out  of  love  for  one  another,  agree  to  Hve  with  one  another 
and  to  be  faithful  to  one  another,  to  cherish  and  to  com- 
fort one  another,  while  life  lasts  and  till  death  does  them 
part.  It  is  an  act  of  their  private  souls.  Though  no  one 
performed  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  though  there  were 
no  witnesses  to  the  act,  it  would  be  none  the  less  a  true 
marriage,  if  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  were  fulfilled 
— a  true  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  in  the  eyes 
of  conscience.  In  the  deeper  sense  of  the  word,  no  priest 
or  minister  or  official  of  any  kind  marries  people ;  a  man 
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and  woman  marry  themselves.  It  is  their  moral  act;  it 
consists  in  their  choosing  one  another  and  cleaving  to  one 
another,  their  resolving  and  declaring  to  one  another,  that 
they  will  forever  honor  and  love  and  keep  one  another. 
It  is  a  solemn  thing ;  but  its  solemnity  is  from  within.  It 
is  a  sacrament,  but  it  is  so  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word — for  as  a  soldier  in  ancient  Rome  took  a  vow  of  al- 
legiance on  entering  the  service  of  his  country,  and  called 
it  sacr amentum,  so  those  who  marry  take  sacred  vows  and 
dedicate  themselves  in  loving  allegiance  to  one  another. 

And  yet  marriage  is  a  social  thing;  and  the  family  is 
the  germ  and  nucleus  of  society.  It  is  natural  that  those 
who  enter  into  these  relations  should  wish  society  to  take 
cognizance  of  it,  should  wish  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  to 
be  witnesses  of  it.  It  is  altogether  allowable  that  they 
should  ask  some  one  who  stands  officially  for  the  higher 
interests  of  mankind,  to  propose  to  them  their  vows  and  to 
secure  their  public  consent  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  I,  the  Lecturer 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago,  do  ask  you, 

and ,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses, 

the  following  questions : 

Will  you have  this  woman  to  be  your  wedded 

wife?  Will  you  love  her,  comfort  her,  honour  and  keep 
her,  will  you  be  entirely  faithful  to  her,  so  long  as  you 
both  shall  live? 

[Answer,  "I  will."] 

Will  you have  this  man  to  be  your  wedded 

husband?  Will  you  love  him,  comfort  him,  honour  and 
keep  him,  will  you  be  entirely  faithful  to  him,  so  long  as 
you  both  shall  live? 

[Answer,  "I  will."] 

Say  then  these  words  after  me : 

I take  you to  be  my  wedded  wife. 
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I  promise  to  love  and  to  cherish  you,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  till  death  us  do  part. 

I take  you to  be  my  wedded  hus- 
band. I  promise  to  love  and  to  cherish  you,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  till  death  us 
do  part. 

In  acknowledgment  of  these  promises  and  these  acts,  I 
do  declare  to,  and  with  the  witness  of,  this  assembly,  and 
to  all  the  world,  that  you  are  husband  and  wife.  May 
happiness  and  joy  and  every  blessing  your  hearts  can  wish 
be  yours,  and  if  shadows  ever  cross  your  pathway,  may 
they  only  serve  to  bring  you  closer  together  in  sympathy 
and  in  undying  love !  i 


II.    FUNERAL  ADDRESSES. 

It  is  our  tribute  to  the  value  of  life  that  we  mourn  its 
close.  It  is  an  old  fable  that  the  gods  reveal  themselves  in 
their  flight.  The  preciousness  of  human  beings  sometimes 
most  comes  home  to  us  when  they  take  wings  and  fly 
away. 

She  who  has  gone  was  very  dear  to  some  of  those  pres- 
ent— all  the  tendrils  of  their  life  were  wound  around  her. 
What  memories,  what  aflFections  as  deep  as  life,  must  they 
have  who  were  born  of  her  and  nursed  by  her — to  whom 
she  was  all  that  is  covered  by  that  sacred  name,  mother ! 
And  to  him  who  loved  her,  and  felt,  as  only  a  lover  can, 
the  Divine  in  her,  and  was  faithful  to  her  till  death  did 
them  part,  what  a  stay  and  support  and  cheer  is  now 
gone !  Her  father,  too,  mourns  a  loving  daughter  whom 
he  has  outlived. 

And  many  of  us  in  a  wider  circle  will  always  tenderly 
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remember  her.  Hers  was  one  of  the  earliest  faces  I  came 
to  know  in  the  Ethical  Society,  now  twenty-two  years 
ago.  She  was  always  friendly,  cheerful,  ready  to  serve 
in  any  way  she  could.  How  hospitable  she  was — seem- 
ing to  love  to  see  others  happy  and  to  make  them  so !  The 
poor,  too,  had  her  sympathy — she  had  a  tender  heart — 
and  I  remember  how  willingly  and  faithfully  she  co- 
operated with  the  District  Nurses  our  Society  had  in  the 
early  days  in  their  work  among  the  sick  and  needy  and 
forlorn  in  this  great  city.  A  charm  about  her  was  her 
sense  of  humour — something  that  always  lightens  up  the 
dark  places  and  situations  of  life.  She  had  her  share  of 
the  trials  of  life  and  she  felt  by  sympathy  the  trials  of 
others,  and  yet  her  good-nature  and  good-humour  seemed 
never  to  desert  her — and  he  who  knew  her  best  tells  me 
that  "her  thought  and  action  could  be  relied  on  from  a 
house  party  to  a  commercial  crisis."  And  now,  those 
busy  days  have  come  to  a  close,  and  that  life,  so  full  and 
often  strenuous,  has  been  wrapped  round  with  the  quiet- 
ness of  sleep. 

Yet  in  our  sorrow  and  in  the  loneliness  which  some 
here  present  will  so  keenly  feel  in  the  coming  days,  let 
us  not  forget  the  nobler  emotions.  Let  us  be  thankful 
for  this  treasure  we  have  had,  even  though  we  have  it  in 
bodily  form  no  more.  Let  us  lift  up  our  heads  and  praise 
the  universe  that  in  its  ordering  has  made  us  to  know  the 
riches,  the  love  and  the  sweetness  of  a  human  soul.  Do 
not  forget,  you  who  were  so  near  her,  that  you  are  richer 
for  her  life  and  for  the  memory  that  you  will  carry  with 
you  while  your  life  lasts. 

And  the  same  end,  whether  in  one  way  or  another, 
awaits  us  too.  If  we  are  at  all  reflecting,  we  can  hardly 
attend  an  occasion  like  this  without  becoming  wiser  and 
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better.  A  poet  pictures  the  earth  claiming  her  children 
for  herself,  and  says, 

"When  I  heard  the  earth-song, 

I  was  no  longer  brave ; 
My  avarice  cooled 

Like  lust  in  the  chill  of  the  grave." 

So  does  everything  unworthy  sink  to  its  true  proportions 
in  circumstances  like  these.  It  comes  home  to  us  that  our 
own  time  is  scant  and  we  must  fill  it  with  our  best.  We 
sometimes  spend  our  days  in  getting  ready  to  be  good. 
We  say,  "To-morrow  we  shall  be  kind,  or  generous,  or 
true,  or  brave" — and  then  again,  "To-morrow,"  until  at 
last  there  is  no  to-morrow  more. 

Much  is  said  about  preparation  for  death.  The  only 
preparation  is  an  earnest  life.  Let  us  be  done  with 
charms  and  superstitions — unworthy  of  rational  men  and 
women.  Let  us  not  think  anybody  else's  goodness  can 
atone  for  the  lack  of  it  in  us.  By  aspiration,  by  effort,  by 
companionship  with  the  good,  by  league  with  all  the 
holy  forces  of  the  universe,  we  must  become  strong  our- 
selves— and,  year  by  year,  mature,  ripen  the  seeds  of 
goodness  that  are  in  us,  as  they  are  in  every  human  soul. 

"Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence  even  as  their  coming  hither; 

Ripeness  is  all." 

It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  make  friends  with  death. 
She  becomes  our  teacher  and  brings  out  our  better  self. 
St.  Francis  ever  spoke  of  "Sister  Death" ;  "Welcome,  Sis- 
ter Death,"  he  said,  as  his  own  death  drew  near.  It  was 
a  touching  and  beautiful  confidence ;  it  is  the  noble  way. 
We  may  have  enemies  on  earth,  but  death  is  not  one  of 
them.    She  takes  one  generation  away,  and  makes  room 
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for  new  and  better  ones.  She  is  the  means  of  giving  mil- 
lions on  millions  a  chance  to  live  and  breathe,  to  think  and 
dare.  To  all  she  says :  "Time  is  short,  act  well  your  part." 
And  perhaps  to  those  who  heed  the  solemn  lesson,  she 
opens  her  dark  portal  to  reveal  a  new  and  infinite  pros- 
pect, a  horizon  without  bounds. 


III.* 


The  moral  integrity  of  Judge  Booth,  his  truthfulness 
and  fearlessness  of  speech,  and  his  great,  deep  sense  of  na- 
tural law  are  perhaps  the  things  that  most  impressed 
themselves  upon  me  during  my  years  of  acquaintance 
with  him.  He  was  in  the  early  days  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  our  Society,  he  was  its  first  and,  during  my  former 
lectureship,  only  president,  he  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  the  Sunday  meetings  and  gave  generously,  out  of  not 
over-abundant  means,  to  the  support  of  our  work.  Many 
of  us  recall  his  venerable  presence,  his  occasional  speeches 
and  addresses,  always  weighty  and  vigorous,  and  his  sim- 
ple, friendly  courtesy.  It  is  a  grief  to  us  that  we  could 
not  have  seen  hiri  again  in  this  city  to  which  he  was  re- 
turning when  the  final  summons  came.  His  bodily 
strength  had  been  failing  during  the  last  two  years,  but 
his  mind  was  alert  almost  to  the  end — no  one  could  have 
detected  any  weakness  in  the  letter  for  our  Anniversary 
which  he  sent  us  last  January — and  his  interest  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  world  he  knew  he  was  so  soon  to  leave  con- 
tinued up  to  the  Sunday  before  his  death.  The  end  came 
peacefully, — "I  am  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  'o^f 
love,"  he  had  whispered  to  the  loving  circle  about  him  a 
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day  or  two  previous — and  I  thought  as  I  heard  of  it,  of 
Longfellow's  beautiful  lines: 

"So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 

Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 

Leads  us  to  rest  so    gently,  that  we  go 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 

How  far  the  unknown  transcends  what  we  know." 

On  Wednesday  last  I  had  the  honor  to  say  a  few 
words  *  over  his  remains,  and  six  of  our  members  rever- 
ently lifted  the  casket  that  bore  them.  They  lie  under  the 
sods  of  Rose  Hill — the  remains  of  one  of  the  whitest  souls 
that  this  city  ever  knew. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  speak  a  fresh  word  to  you,  friends, 
of  him  now.  He  does  not  need  us;  he  is  beyond  our 
reach  to  help  or  harm — but  we  need  him,  the  thought, 
the  recollection,  of  him  cannot  fail  to  do  us  good.  We 
are  a  fortunate  Society  to  have  had  such  a  man  so  long 
at  our  head.  If  his  spirit  could  be  in  us,  something  of  his 
deep  conviction,  of  his  fearless  truthfulness,  of  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  we  should  be  a  power  indeed  in  this 
community.  He  was  not  among  us  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  he  believed  his  place  to  be  here.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  on  whom  intellectual  obligations  sit  lightly.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  what  a  man 
believed.  He  was  bom  in  Puritan  New  England  and  had 
something  of  the  Puritan  conscientiousness  about  him. 
So  long  as  he  was  a  Congregationalist,  he  went  to  a  Con- 
gregational church.  When  he  became  a  Unitarian,  he 
went  to  a  Unitarian  church.  When  he  felt  that  the  su- 
preme thing  was  Ethics  he  was  ready  to  join  an  Ethical 
Society.  In  religion  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  without 
a  conscience,  to  try  to  make  oneself  at  home  anywhere,  to 
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be  afraid  to  say  one  thing  is  true  and  another  is  false; 
the  ideal  church  seems  to  be  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Am- 
biguity.   Such  was  not  his  spirit. 

And  as  his  mind  was  clear,  so  was  his  speech  honest. 
He  did  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  as  so  many  feel 
compelled  to  do.  Though  he  was  high  in  official  station 
for  a  term  of  years,  though  during  all  his  life  here  in  Chi- 
cago (over  thirty  years)  he  was  the  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  he  did  not  feel  that  considerations  of  pol- 
icy must  outweigh  his  duty  to  truth  and  progress.  His 
independence  was  shown  in  many  ways.  Before  the  war 
he  took  his  stand  against  slavery.  Some  twenty-five 
years  ago  he,  with  others,  founded  the  Bimetallic  League 
here.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  too,  of  the  Chicago 
Philosophical  Society.  He  was  outspoken  on  the  social 
problems.  Without  being  a  socialist  or  communist,  he 
opposed  land  monopoly,  favored  a  tax  on  large  incomes, 
a  progressive  inheritance  tax — and  once  said,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  this  Society,  "Better  die  in  wretched  pov- 
erty than  in  a  millionaire's  bed  with  the  consciousness 
that  one  had  done  nothing  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  his 
fellow  beings."  A  life-long  Republican,  he  voted  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  for  Mr.  Bryan  (who  was,  by  the  way,  an 
old  law  pupil  of  his)  ;  no  one  who  knew  him  could  ques- 
tion the  conscience  that  went  into  that  vote,  whether 
agreeing  with  it  or  not.  One  of  the  last  public  meetings 
he  attended  out  in  California  was  one  of  Christian  Social- 
ists— he  longed  for  a  more  just  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion of  society. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  repeat  two  incidents  I  mentioned 
on  Wednesday  last  as  showing  the  fine  grain  of  the  man's 
own  character.  When  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  this  county  in  1870,  there  was  a 
Constitutional  provision  that  judges  should  receive  no 
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emoluments  other  than  their  official  salaries.  Other 
judges  construed  this  to  mean  that  they  must  not  receive 
anything  else  from  public  sources;  he  took  it  to  mean 
anything  from  any  source — that  a  judge  was  to  be  wholly 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  And  so  refused  to  accept  any 
salary  from  the  Law  School,  though  he  continued  to  teach 
in  it  (so  devoted  was  he  to  the  institution  he  had  helped 
to  found)  and  for  nine  years,  while  he  was  on  the  bench, 
went  morning  and  afternoon  before  and  after  court 
hours,  to  the  lecture-room,  rendering  his  services  there 
without  fee  or  reward.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  since  decided  that  the  more  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  law  was  the  true  one:  all  the  same  who 
can  fail  to  respect  the  sensitiveness,  the  fine  scruples  of 
Judge  Booth  ?  Again,  he  was  at  one  time  a  member  and 
president  of  a  suburban  improvement  company.  To  raise 
money,  he  with  other  directors  endorsed  notes  that  were 
discounted  at  the  bank.  Then  came  the  panic  of  1873. 
His  associates  took  advantage  of  a  law  then  in  existence 
and  went  into  voluntary  bankruptcy — including  some  who 
have  since  made  their  names  famous  in  religion  and  phil- 
anthropy. Judge  Booth  refused  to.  He  was  urged  by 
friends  to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  but  he  would  not. 
He  met  his  obligations  and  sacrificed  practically  all  he 
had.  That  year,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  bench,  and 
though  his  financial  burden  was  so  heavy,  he  would  accept 
nothing  from  the  Law  School. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  other  motives  than  material  ones 
can  operate  in  a  man,  I  would  point  to  Judge  Booth. 
Honor  was  his  life.  He  lived  in  the  world,  yet  was  un- 
spotted by  it.  He  was  a  saint,  without  any  of  the  talk  or 
cant  of  one.  He  accumulated  not  the  treasures  that  moth 
and  rust  can  corrupt,  but  those  of  a  good  life,  the  treas- 
ures of  character — character,  which,  I  suspect,  is  the  only 
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eternal  possession  of  man.  Out  of  our  sight  he  is  gone, 
into  the  dim  and  silent  land ;  but  the  Power  which  is  here 
is  also  there,  and  with  my  mind's  eye  I  dare  to  picture 
him  one  of  that  precious  company  described  by  "rare  old 
Ben  Jonson," 

"Who  in  Elysian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep, 
That  for  their  living  good  now  semi-gods  are  made. 

And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tamed  with  sleep. 
These  we  must  join  to  wake ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain, 
That  Justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain." 

The  memory  of  this  white,  uncorrupted  soul  is  precious 
to  all  who  knew  him :  may  it  long  be  preserved  among  us 
— and  be  a  tonic  and  inspiration  to  us ! 

IV.* 

It  is  a  sad  but  sweet  privilege  to  say  a  word  at  this 
affecting  hour.  As  I  looked  at  my  dead  friend's  face 
Monday  afternoon — fair  and  beautiful  as  it  had  been  in 
life — the  pity  of  his  leaving  us  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  Still  in  manhood's  prime,  loved  as  few  are,  ar- 
dent for  great  causes,  just  preparing  for  a  civic  contest 
here  in  Chicago,  with  a  promise  and  potency  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  more  of  public  service,  how  could  we  en- 
dure that  he  should  be  laid  low  !  The  tangle  of  this  pres- 
ent sorry  scheme  of  things  has  rarely  made  itself  felt 
more  sensibly. 

And  yet  something  in  the  noble  lines  of  his  counte- 
nance and  the  faint  suggestion  of  a  smile  on  his  lips  for- 
bade that  pity  or  perplexity  should  be  the  final  word.  He 
was  a  man — and  to  be  a  man  in  this  shuffling  world,  erect, 
fearless,  taking  one's  counsel  from  within,  is  no  mean 
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triumph.  He  may  not  have  thought  of  this — the  good 
man  does  not  usually  think  much  about  himself — but  we 
can  think  of  it  and  in  our  bewilderment  lift  up  our  heads. 
More  than  the  most  and  the  best  we  do  is  what  we  are, 
the  quality  of  character  we  put  forth.  What  we  accom- 
plish depends  more  or  less  on  accident ;  Mr.  Lloyd  might 
have  done  less  and  been  the  same  true-hearted,  modest, 
lovable  and  brave  man.  It  is  the  heart,  the  motive,  the 
personality  to  which  we  bow  in  love  and  homage.  This 
shines  through  the  words  and  deeds  and  gives  them  their 
lustre  and  their  immortal  worth.  Yes,  this  is  catching, 
transfuses  itself  into  us — and  the  lasting,  imperishable 
thing  about  Mr.  Lloyd  is  not  his  great  addresses  or  his 
great  books,  but  the  high,  unconquerable,  strongly-loving 
spirit  in  which  he  wrought  them,  and  which,  if  we  will, 
may  live  again  in  us  and  in  all  who  read  him  or  come  to 
know  of  him.  Someone  has  said  that  the  greatest  gift  of 
a  hero  is  to  have  been  a  hero — for  this  is  more  than 
benefit,  it  challenges  our  souls ;  or,  as  Emerson,  whom 
Mr.  Lloyd  loved  and  honored,  put  it, 

"He  that  feeds  men  serveth  few, 
He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true." 

Most  of  us  are  absorbed  in  our  petty  interests — ^per- 
haps  the  homely  truth  is  we  have  to  be;  and  others  set 
free  from  sordid  cares  easily  give  themselves  up  to 
pleasures,  more  or  less  refined.  Here  was  a  man  set  free, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  kind — above  all 
to  the  service  of  those  on  whom  the  weight  of  sordid  cares 
rests  like  a  load.  It  was  the  same  spirit,  the  same  tender 
chivalry,  that  led  the  Lord  of  Sorrows  to  look  with  com- 
passion on  the  multitudes  of  old — only  modern,  instead 
of  ancient  in  the  method  of  relief.  The  old-new  spirit  is 
making  a  religion  of  its  own  in  our  day,  and  my  old 
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friend,  living  though  dead,  is  one  of  its  prophets.  A  lec- 
ture first  given,  I  think,  in  this  city  and  before  a  society 
with  which  I  am  connected,  "The  New  Conscience,"  will 
be  one  of  its  classics.  The  peculiarity  of  the  new  faith  is 
that  it  asks  men  once  again  to  live  from  within  outward, 
to  draw  the  rule  for  their  lives  out  of  their  highest 
thoughts.  And  this  was  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 
He  was  guided  by  inner  promptings,  he  was  unworldly — 
nay,  he  was  in  flat  contradiction  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world  as  it  exists.  He  dared  think  that  men  might  live 
by  love,  that  society  might  be  ordered  by  love,  that  the 
highest  sentiments  might  dictate  the  ordinances  and  stat- 
utes of  the  state.  With  his  whole  heart,  he  longed  for 
this  higher  order  of  things — and  every  little  step  or 
promise  of  a  step  toward  a  heavenlier  country,  he  ob- 
served and  studied  and  talked  about  from  the  house-tops. 
This,  I  say,  is  a  revival  of  religion — it  is  bringing  once 
more  the  heavenly  and  the  perfect  into  the  consciences  of 
men;  it  is  an  elevation  of  the  heart,  a  passionate  move- 
ment in  that  direction.  For  in  this  age  of  the  world,  re- 
ligion and  reform  are  in  essence  one  and  the  same. 

I  have  said  how  much  he  had  still  to  do — how  untimely 
was  his  death.  And  yet  what  in  the  last  fifteen  years  he 
has  done !  What  labors  went  into  his  books !  How  he 
traveled,  how  he  delved,  how  he  unearthed  documents, 
how  he  conversed  with  men — everywhere  seeking  first- 
hand, original  information.  It  was  a  beautiful,  cheering 
sight — this  unbought,  arduouj^  toil.  Mr.  Lloyd's  books 
have  often  been  misjudged.  They  do  not  satisfy  scholars, 
it  is  said.  But  they  were  not  written  for  scholars.  They 
were  written  for  the  people — for  their  enlightenment,  for 
their  warning  or  encouragement.  But  scholars  have 
never  successfully  assailed  them  in  any  essential  point. 
Did  Jesus  address  himself  to  satisfy  the  learned  of  his 
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time  ?  Were  St.  Paul's  epistles  written  for  scholars  ?  A 
scientific  treatise  is  one  thing  and  a  book  with  a  mission  is 
another — and  Mr.  Lloyd's  books  are  all  with  a  mission, 
their  aim  is  to  move  and  to  stir  and  to  lift  men,  they  are 
warm  with  life,  they  throb  with  the  pulse-beats  of  the  man. 
Witness  a  passage  at  the  doseoiWealth  against  Common- 
wealth :  "It  is  not  a  verbal  accident  that  science  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  word  conscience.  We  must  know  the  right 
before  we  can  do  the  right.  When  it  comes  to  know  the 
facts  the  human  heart  can  no  more  endure  monopoly 
than  American  slavery  or  Roman  empire.  The  first  step 
to  a  remedy  is  that  the  people  care.  If  they  know,  they 
will  care.  To  help  them  to  know  and  care;  to  stimulate 
new  hatred  of  evil,  new  love  of  the  good,  new  sympathy 
for  the  victims  of  power,  and,  by  enlarging  its  science,  to 
quicken  the  old  into  a  new  conscience,  this  compilation 
of  fact  has  been  made."  It  is  the  voice  of  an  apostle,  a 
missionary;  it  is  scholarship  consecrated  to  human  ser- 
vice, baptized  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  humanity. 

Members  of  this  family  circle,  wife,  children,  father, 
sister,  brother,  whose  love  and  whose  grief  are  too  sacred 
for  me  to  more  than  reverently  recognize,  it  was  indeed  a 
sad  and  tragic  ending  on  Monday  last  and  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  in  this  great  city  and  elsewhere 
in  the  land  go  out  in  sympathy  and  tender  solicitude  to 
you,  but  I  pray  you  lift  your  thoughts  above  the  moment, 
think  of  what  has  been,  and  let  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
rise  in  your  hearts  to  the  Mighty  Unseen  Powers  that  this 
dear  man,  husband,  father,  son,  brother,  has  been  among 
you  so  long.  Never  were  the  words  of  the  great  Puritan 
poet  more  apt : 

"Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail, 
Or  knock  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no  contempt. 
Dispraise  or  blame ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  life  so  noble." 
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The  mystery  of  a  soul's  passing  from  our  earthly  ken 
is  past  all  fathoming.  Only  to  the  materialist  are  things 
clear — and  that  because  his  view  of  the  world  is  a  sur- 
face one,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  deeps  of  life.  I 
remember  when  Mr.  Lloyd,  at  our  earliest  meeting,  now 
some  twenty  years  ago,  described  himself  as  a  "reverent 
agnostic."  As  for  myself,  I  can  only  think  of  him  as  of 
those  who 

"Went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tamed  with  sleep." 

Every  night  we  fall  asleep,  and  the  deeper,  the  sounder, 
the  more  absolutely  unconscious  the  sleep,  the  better. 
Our  real  being  can  live  on  in  absolute  unconsciousness. 
It  may  come  to  consciousness  again  in  the  flesh,  and  who 
knows  that  it  may  not  without  the  flesh  ?  As  we  look  out 
on  the  stars  at  night,  how  immense  the  world  is !  Is  it 
immense  only  in  space,  or  has  it  also  inner  depths  on 
depths?  It  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
what  we  see,  to  think  that  it  is  really  an  infinite  world 
we  live  in — yet  if  so,  all  good  things,  all  great  things,  all 
divine  things  are  possible.  What  we  dream  of  may  come 
true ;  the  perfect  world,  the  perfect  order,  that  would 
meet  the  heart's  desire  as  the  present  sorry  scheme  of 
things  does  not,  may  yet  be  attained.  Souls  may  fall 
asleep  to  awake  again  and  scale  the  far  heights  that 
exist  only  to  rapt  vision  now.  The  trtiest  view  of  life  is 
as  a  movement :  even  the  world  as  we  now  see  it  is  a  mov- 
ing thing ;  death,  taken  largely,  is  movement,  too.  Move 
on,  then,  friend,  move  on  through  the  years  and  be  glad 
that  they  are  taking  you.  Move  on  through  ilfe,  and  be 
not  afraid — yes  move  on  through  death,  face  pain,  loss, 
contradiction,  sundering  of  all  earthly  ties,  move  on 
through  all  and  hope  with  the  hope  of  children  of  a 
boundless  universe. 
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Form  of  Marriage  Ceremony  used  by  V/alter 
Lf.  Sheldon 

(to  the  witnesses.) 

We  are  here  to  witness  the  pledge  of  two  persons 
who  are  to  be  joined  in  the  bonds  of  marriage.  It  is  as 
though  at  this  moment  the  whole  human  family  stood 
by  in  solemn  majesty  to  hear  this  promise.  The  his- 
tory of  past  ages  rises  up  before  us,  and  like  an  invisi- 
ble presence  it  consecrates  and  sanctifies  the  occasion. 
We  are  reminded  that  this  step  is  the  most  eventful  act 
of  human  existence.  Whatever  has  been  most  sacred  and 
inspiring,  all  that  is  highest  and  most  precious,  gathers 
around  us  at  this  moment:  You,  the  friends  whom  they 
have  cared  for  and  who  have  cared  for  them,  listen  now 
in  silence  and  bear  witness  to  their  pledge. 

(the  charge.) 

You  who  are  to  be  joined  at  this  time  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  are  to  remember  that  from  this  union  there  is 
no  step  backward.  What  you  do  now,  you  do  for  life. 
It  is  to  determine  for  you  the  course  of  your  existence 
for  all  the  rest  of  your  days.  The  pledge  you  are  to  take 
is  an  act  of  supreme  self-surrender.  It  is  a  confession  on 
the  part  of  man  and  woman  that  the  only  true  existence 
is  that  in  which  they  share  their  life  and  interests  with  the 
life  and  interests  of  their  fellowmen.  Under  the  bonds 
of  this  union  one  ceases  to  belong  to  oneself  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  may  never  think  of  oneself  alone.  All  that 
you  have  and  all  that  you  are  is  now  to  be  shared  to- 
gether. We  ask  of  you,  therefore,  that  you  take  this 
pledge  with  the  consciousness  of  its  full  meaning.     We 
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charge  you  that  you  accept  it  as  a  promise  with  which 
your  lives  must  in  every  detail  be  in  accord,  and  which 
you  are  always  implicitly  and  without  question  to  obey. 

(the  pledge.) 

We  ask  you  [Name] ,  do  you  take  this  man  to  be  your 
husband?  Will  you  cherish  him  as  the  one  nearest  and 
dearest  to  you  of  all  persons  on  earth  ?  Will  you  be  loyal 
to  him  as  the  one  only  man  of  your  choice  ?  Will  you  care 
ever  for  his  interests  and  welfare,  as  you  would  for  your 
own?  Will  you  seek  ever  to  share  with  him  what  good 
may  befall  you,  and  help  to  bear  what  ills  or  burdens  he 
may  have  to  endure?  Will  you  endeavor  to  aid  him  in 
the  aims  of  his  life  in  so  far  as  they  are  worthy  and  just? 
Will  you  assist  to  make  his  life  helpful  to  others?  Will 
you  be  patient  and  loving  and  true  in  the  hour  of  trial  or 
adversity  ?  Will  you  be  faithful  in  rendering  that  service 
which  should  come  from  you  for  the  needs  of  the  life  in 
the  home?  Will  you  encourage  him  in  what  is  right  and 
true  and  do  what  you  can  to  hold  him  back  from  evil  or 
wrong?  Will  you  strive  as  you  move  on  together  to  de- 
velop in  each  other  the  highest  and  purest  life  of  the 
spirit?  Will  you  watch  and  take  care  as  the  years  go  by 
that  your  life  together  becomes  closer  and  deeper  and 
more  precious  ?  Will  you  see  that  it  rises  to  a  firmer  and 
higher  plane  of  mutual  sympathy  and  trust  with  every 
passing  season? 

Will  you  be  all  this  to  him  and  to  him  above  all  others ; 
will  you  do  all  this  for  him  and  for  him  above  all  others ; 
— not  only  for  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but  throughout  the 
years,  until  death  doth  you  part? 

We  ask  you,  [Name],  do  you  take  this  woman  to  be 
your  wife?    Will  you  cherish  her  as  the  one  nearest  and 
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dearest  to  you  of  all  persons  on  earth  ?  Will  you  be  loyal 
to  her  as  the  one  only  woman  of  your  choice?  Will  you 
care  ever  for  her  interests  and  welfare,  as  you  would  for 
your  own?  Will  you  seek  ever  to  share  with  her  what 
good  may  befall  you,  and  help  to  bear  what  ills  or  bur- 
dens she  may  have  to  endure?  Will  you  endeavor  to  aid 
her  in  the  aims  of  her  life  in  so  far  as  they  are  worthy  and 
just?  Will  you  assist  to  make  her  Hfe  helpful  to  others? 
Will  you  be  patient  and  loving  and  true  in  the  hour  of 
trial  or  adversity?  Will  you  be  faithful  in  rendering  that 
service  which  should  come  from  you  for  the  needs  of  the 
life  in  the  home?  Will  you  encourage  her  in  what  is 
right  and  true  and  do  what  you  can  to  hold  her  back  from 
evil  or  wrong?  Will  you  strive  as  you  move  on  together 
to  develop  in  each  other  the  highest  and  purest  life  of  the 
spirit?  Will  you  watch  and  take  care  as  the  years  go 
by  that  your  life  together  becomes  closer  and  deeper  and 
more  precious?  Will  you  see  that  it  rises  to  a  firmer 
and  higher  plane  of  mutual  sympathy  and  trust  with  every 
passing  season? 

Will  you  be  all  this  to  her  and  to  her  above  all  others ; 
will  you  do  all  this  for  her  and  for  her  above  all  others ; 
— not  only  for  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but  throughout  the 
years,  until  death  doth  you  part? 

(vow.) 

You  have  made  the  pledge  for  yourselves.  But  we  call 
others  to  witness.  We  ask  of  you  a  promise,  binding  and 
enduring  as  life  itself.  By  the  religious  faith  which  you 
may  cherish :  by  the  memory  of  the  dear  ones  whom  you 
may  have  loved  and  have  laid  to  their  rest :  by  the  friends 
you  think  of  and  care  for :  by  the  loved  ones  around  you 
at  this  moment:  by  those  who  gave  you  birth:  by  those 
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who  have  cherished  you  in  childhood  and  youth :  by  what 
you  most  care  for  on  earth :  by  what  you  most  esteem  in 
yourselves :  by  the  highest  sense  of  Duty  which  exacts 
unswerving  obedience : — By  all  these  sacred  ties  and  fel- 
lowships, do  you  say  that  you  make  this  promise  and 
take  each  other  for  husband  and  wife? 

By  this  pledge  and  these  vows  made  in  the  presence  of 
these,  your  friends  and  witnesess,  you  now  become  hus- 
band and  wife. 

(the  after-charge.) 

To  this  union  in  the  bonds  of  marriage  the  Fatherhood 
of  the  Human  Family  to  which  you  belong,  gives  forth 
its  benediction.  It  offers  you  a  heritage  of  peace  that  can 
never  be  taken  away.  The  pledge  which  you  have  spoken 
makes  you  the  heirs  of  all  the  good  which  men  in  the 
past  have  done  or  suffered.  The  world  now  changes  for 
you  and  life  takes  on  a  new  meaning.  From  this  time 
forth  you  are  not  the  same  persons.  You  are  another  in 
yourselves  and  another  for  the  world.  Your  life  should 
become  more  beautiful  while  new  and  greater  duties  de- 
volve upon  you.  For  the  rest  of  your  days  your  lot  is 
now  joined  together  and  cannot  be  sundered.  By  the 
vows  you  have  taken,  by  the  new  relation  in  which  you 
stand,  you  should  rise  above  the  influence  of  fate  or  for- 
tune. Joy  and  pain  alike  should  link  you  the  closer  to- 
gether. While  you  continue  true  to  this  pledge  no  sor- 
row will  be  too  great  for  you  to  bear,  for  another  heart 
will  help  to  share  the  burden;  no  trial  will  be  too  se- 
vere for  you  to  endure,  because  other  shoulders  will  be 
there  to  aid  in  carrying  the  load.  Go  forth  in  the  new 
life  that  begins  for  you  to-day.     Walk  in  its  pathway 
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reverently,  hopefully,  faithfully,  and  be  worthy  of  your 
heritage  of  joy. 

(conclusion.) 

On  our  part  we  give  you  the  assurance  that  you  do  not 
go  forth  alone.  The  hearts  of  your  friends  go  with  you 
and  they  wish  you  joy.  Those  who  have  loved  and  cared 
for  you,  now  join  hands  with  you  in  sympathy  and  fel- 
lowship. They  trust  in  you  and  believe  in  your  pledge. 
They  hope  for  you  and  have  faith  in  you.  Let  the  ties 
which  have  bound  you  in  the  past  still  hold  on  firm  and 
strong,  while  the  new  affection  deepens  and  widens  and 
makes  your  life  so  much  more  rich  and  full.  May  the 
joy  that  is  highest  and  best  illumine  your  life's  journey, 
and  may  the  light  of  trust  never  grow  dim.  May  the 
peace  that  is  deepest  and  most  enduring  crown  you  with 
its  everlasting  blessing.  May  the  Father-Over-All  guide 
you  and  lead  you  in  those  pathways  where  the  light  from 
the  Eternal  ever  shines.  Go  forth  in  the  trust  of  your 
friends  and  in  the  love  of  your  own  hearts,  faithful  to 
your  tasks  and  loyal  to  each  other.  And  so  shall  the 
Truth,  the  Joy,  and  the  Peace  be  and  abide  with  you  now 
and  forever  more. 


WHY  UNITARIANISM  DOES   NOT 
SATISFY  US 

By  W.  M.  Salter. 

The  spirit  of  the  springtime,  the  gentle  strains  of  music 
to  which  we  have  just  listened,  ill  prepare  us  for  the  se- 
verities of  controversial  discourse.  They  awaken  gentle 
thoughts  and  give  the  heart  one  feeling  for  our  fellow- 
men,  that  of  charity  and  love.  I  wish  that  I  might  speak 
in  something  of  this  spirit.  Richard  Hooker  prophesied 
that  a  time  would  come  when  three  words,  uttered  with 
charity  and  meekness,  should  receive  a  far  more  blessed 
reward  than  three  thousand  volumes  written  with  disdain- 
ful sharpness  of  wit.  One  of  the  gentlest  voices  of  later 
Evangelical  piety  said,  that  "the  way  to  know  when  to 
address  men  and  when  to  abstain  is  to  love,"  and  as  love 
is  most  genuine  when  the  heart  is  most  abased,  he  re- 
solved never  to  reprove  others,  where  he  could  conscien- 
tiously be  silent,  except  he  experienced  at  the  time  a  pe- 
culiar contrition  of  spirit.^  I  am  not  conscious  of  one  par- 
ticle of  bitterness  for  Unitarians.  I  own  to  nothing  but 
the  kindest  treatment  from  them  in  the  far  east,  where 
I  have  best  known  them;  I  have  among  them  friends 
whom  I  love  almost  as  my  own  life.  Yes,  these  friends 
will  be  before  me  to-day  as  an  invisible  audience,  and 
will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  say,  at  least  intentionally, 
an  unjust  thing.  If  anything  severe  escapes  me,  it  can  be 
only  because  something  higher  than  loyalty  to  persons, 
namely  to  truth,  compels  it. 

For  Unitarianism  does  not  satisfy  me;  it   does   not 

(i)  Henry  Martyn's  Memoirs,  p.  55. 
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satisfy  many  of  you,  else  you  would  not  be  members  of 
this  society.  Why  is  it?  Unitarians  are  not  dogmatists, 
in  the  sense  in  which  many  orthodox  Christians  are; 
they  are,  perhaps,  as  a  class,  exceptionally  humane  and 
public  spirited,  given  to  good  works  even  more  plentifully 
without  than  within  the  church;  they  have,  what  passes 
as  a  recommendation  nowadays,  little  other-worldliness, 
and  religion  with  them  comes,  perhaps,  more  near  being 
a  sentiment  to  cover  and  refine  the  daily  life  than  with  any 
other  body  of  Christians.  Why  then  do  they  not  satisfy  us  ? 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  say  that  they  ask  too  much  of 
us  in  the  way  of  speculative  beliefs.  They  have  taken  their 
step,  indeed,  in  the  right  direction.  Other  churches  will 
not  allow  the  doubt,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  or 
that  Jesus  is  Divine.  Unitarianism  does  not  regard  these 
or  many  other  doctrines  as  essential.  It  holds  only  to  the 
simplest  postulates  of  Christian  faith,  namely,  that  men 
have  a  Father  in  Heaven,  that  they  will  live  again,  after 
they  die,  that  Jesus  meantime  is  our  Guide  and  Master. 
But  the  time  has  come  when  even  these  postulates  are 
under  a  shadow  for  some  good  and  earnest  men.  Not  any 
moral  unfaithfulness,  not  any  craving  for  novelties,  but 
simply  reflection,  serious  reflection  has  led  not  a  few  to 
regard  a  personal  Deity  and  individual  immortality  as 
problems  rather  than  matters  of  faith,  and  to  look  on 
Jesus  as  too  far  removed  from  us,  in  his  thought  of  the 
world  and  hope  for  humanity,  to  be  our  Guide  and  Mas- 
ter. This  attitude  of  mind  is  growing;  and  yet  before  it 
was  distinctly  taken,  before  there  was  any  break  with  his- 
toric Christianity  and  only  a  vague  unwillingness  to  call 
Jesus  by  the  title  Lord  and  Master,  it  was  frowned  upon, 
if  not  repudiated,  by  the  Unitarians  in  their  National  Con- 
ference. The  result  was  that  those  who  manifested  this 
unwillingness  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  Unitarian  fellow- 
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ship.  The  Free  Religious  Association,  which  they  form- 
ed, aimed  at  a  fellowship  limited  by  no  confession.  Chris- 
tian or  other,  a  fellowship  in  the  spirit.  Since  the  time  of 
that  Conference,  the  professions,  which  Unitarians  some- 
times make  of  allowing  complete  liberty  of  thought  and  of 
ranking  the  deed  above  the  creed,  have  an  air  of  incon- 
sequence. An  individual  Unitarian  may  speak  in  this 
way,  but  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  has  spoken  differ- 
ently. At  this  Conference,  the  alternative  was  distinctly 
before  it,  to  formally  avow  these  broader  principles,  or  to 
confess  "the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  it  chose  the  latter, 
"voting,"  as  Mr.  F.  E.  Abbot  has  tersely  said,  "against 
freedom  in  the  name  of  its  own  Lord."  ^  Unitarianism 
thereby  ranged  itself  among  the  Christian  denominations, 
the  freest  indeed  of  all,  and  allowing  many  varieties  of 
belief,  but  all  within  the  fundamental  Christian  limita- 
tions; and  closed  the  door  which  opened  out  on  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future.  For  such  a  forward  looking  thought 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  many  Unitarians.  Channing 
prophesied  a  new  order  of  things,  though  lamenting  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  life,  that  what  he  called  a  "Unitarian 
Orthodoxy,"  ^  was  taking  the  place  of  the  old  spirit  of 

(2)  See  a  most  instructive  pamphlet,  "The  Battle  of  Syracuse, 
Two  Essays  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  and  F.  E.  Abbot,"  Bos- 
ton, 1875,  for  sale  at  the  Index  Office,  3  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

(3)  Life  (i  vol.  ed.),  p.  435.  The  Unitarian  orthodoxy  of  to- 
day is  fairly  represented  in  the  following  from  the  Unitarian  Re- 
view (July,  1880,  p.  83)  :  "There  are  Unitarians  who  believe  in 
God  and  honor  Jesus  and  hope  for  the  life  everlasting,  and  to 
whom  this  faith  is  the  substance  of  their  religious  life,  its  pro- 
clamation their  main  work,  its  fellowship  their  main  joy.  The 
work  they  seek  to  do  for  humanity  finds  in  this  faith  its  chief 
sanction  and  inspiration,  and  while  they  rejoice  in  all  work  done 
for  righteousness  and  humanity  on  whatever  basis,  and  desire 
not  to  be  found  backward  in  any  fellowship  of  philanthropy,  they 
will  not  compromise  in  their  religious  fellowships  the  very  basis 
of  all  religious  union,  nor  invite  to  the  place  of  instruction  in 
their  churches  those  who  contradict  and  contemn  the  main 
agencies  of  religious  culture  and  the  fundamental  postulates  of 
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progress.  An  Abbot,  a  Frothingham,  a  Potter  joined  in 
such  a  high  hope  when  they  responded  to  the  call  for  that 
Conference  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  they  did  not  believe 
there  would  be  a  break,  but  an  alliance  with  the  free  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  that  the  future  would  be  a  natural 
growth  from  the  past.  Sad  men  they  were  at  the  result; 
Mr.  Abbot  writes  that  he  never  went  to  rest  with  a 
sadder  heart  than  after  one  of  those  memorable  days' 
fruitless  struggles.  But  in  truth  I  think  we  may  be  sadder 
for  Unitarianism  than  for  him  and  his  companions,  since 
it  cut  itself  off  thereby  from  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
careers  that  ever  opened  out  to  a  religious  body,  while  he 
and  those  with  him  have  only  to  wait  for  the  future  to  do 
them  adequate  honor.  Unitarianism,  as  a  body,  has  made 
no  progress  worth  mentioning  since  that  day. 

There  is  indeed  a  new  species  of  Unitarianism  here  in 
the  West;  but  even  this  vigorous  and  free  young  plant, 
has  not  yet  transcended  theological  limits.  I  hope,  I  al- 
most believe  that  some  day  it  will,  that  it  will  join  hands 
with  those  who  propose  a  purely  ethical  basis  of  fellow- 
ship. I  seem  to  feel  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  new  day 
in  some  of  the  words  that  have  been  recently  spoken  in 
this  city.  I  know  there  have  been  individuals  here  who 
see  the  high,  divine  meanings  of  goodness,  who  recognize 
the  identity  of  ethics  with  religion,  and  are  impatient  with 
even  the  slightest  remnants  of  the  old  theological  confes- 
sions ;  *  and  I  will  forgive  them  that  they  do  not  abruptly 


Christian  truth.  [The  italics  are  ours].  The  basis  of  religious 
union  is  still  found  in  belief  in  God,  Jesus  and  immortality.  I 
need  not  point  out  how  far  removed  from  this  is  a  pure  religion 
of  righteousness." 

(4)  W.  C.  Gannett  said  at  the  recent  Western  Unitarian  Con- 
ference that  "the  great  fear  [need?]  of  Unitarianism  was  of  a 
purely  ethical  basis  for  a  covenant  of  faith  and  of  a  creed.  Eth- 
ics thought  out  is  a  religious  feeling.  Ethics  lived  out  begets  a 
religious  life.    Are  you  ready  for  Ethics?    Are  you  prepared  to 
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square  their  outward  relationships  with  their  thought,  if 
by  staying  where  they  are,  they  hope  in  time  to  bring  their 
whole  fellowship  with  them.  But  the  fellowship  itself 
has  still  its  modicum  of  a  creed.  Confession  of  Jesus  as 
a  Master,  indeed,  is  not  required;  there  are  those  who, 
privately  or  when  occasion  demands  it,  will  say  that  they 
prefer  not  to  be  called  Christians ;  but  as  to  the  Deity  and 
a  life  hereafter,  the  ordinary  Christian  views  are  still  held 
and  required.  It  is  not  enough,  yet,  for  Western  Uni- 
tarians that  a  man  preach  goodness,  that  he  seek  to  purify 
and  ennoble  men's  lives,  that  while  he  refuses  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  nameless  Somewhat  that  compasses  us 
about  and  holds  the  world  in  its  embrace,  he  declines  to 
call  it  a  person  or  to  pray  to  it ;  that  while  he  would  grant 
all  liberty  of  personal  opinion  as  to  speculative  matters,  he 
would  not  regard  any  one  opinion  as  essential.  No,  the 
action  of  Unity  church  in  this  city  a  year  ago,  and  the  si- 
lent consent  or  approval  of  Unitarian  papers  and  minis- 
ters, that  ensued  in  regard  to  it,  reveal  plainly  enough  that 
Unitarians  still  cling  to  the  fundamental  theological  ideas 
of  Christendom,  that  while  they  may  tolerate  any  degree 
of  liberty  as  to  other  matters,  and  any  ranking  of  the  deed 
above  even  this  creed,  while  the  creed  is  still  accepted,  they 

know  that  in  saying  you  have  faith  in  goodness,  you  are  saying 
a  greater  thing  than  in  saying  you  have  faith  in  God?"  (Tribune 
Report).  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned,  at  a  Unitarian  Conference  last 
fall,  said  of  the  ethical  professions  that  have  hitherto  been  made, 
such  as  "Fidelity  is  duty,  not  accuracy  of  belief,  etc.;"  "All  this 
has  been  often  enough  upon  the  lips;  it  has  never  been  in  the 
act.  It  has  been  pleasant  to  the  ear,  but  broken  in  the  perform- 
ance. It  is  still  an  empty  commonplace,  not  really  meant,  as 
you  shall  see  when  the  first  man  rises  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  or  in 
the  spirit  of  Emerson  or  Darwin. 

'With  hammer  soft  as  snow-flakes  flight," 

gently  lays  the  idols  of  your  faith  and  worship  low." — (Chris- 
tian Register,  October  5,  1882.)  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  says  of  "The 
Ideal  Church"  that  the  only  heresy  in  it  will  be  dishonesty. 
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will  not  allow  a  questioning  of  the  creed  itself,  and  thus 
nowise  differ  in  principle  from  the  churches  in  general. 
And  this  particular  church  requires  not  only  of  its  minis- 
ters, but  of  its  members  assent  to  "the  principles  of 
Christianity,"  and  the  "doctrines  of  religion  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Unitarian  faith. "^  Another  Unitarian 
church  in  this  city,  which  has  just  settled  a  minister  over 
it,  does  indeed  declare  that  it  is  not  "based  on  a  creed, 
that  it  grants  entire  liberty  of  opinion  on  all  matters  of 
speculative  belief,  and  makes  character  the  only  test  of 
religion."  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  know  just  how  much 
is  meant  by  this.  I  do  not  question  that  it  is  said  in 
good  part.  But  it  is  in  general  so  easy  to  make  professions, 
when  they  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  being  tested.  If 
the  church  is  downright  in  this  avowal,  it  nowise  differs 
from  an  Ethical  Society.  And  I  know  not  how  this 
could  be  tested  save  by  its  willingness  to  accept  a  man  as 
its  minister  who  does  not  hold  the  sj>eculative  beliefs 
which  its  members  may  now,  as  matter  of  fact,  generally 
hold,  or  to  retain  the  present  one,  should  he  cease  to  hold 
them.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  thus  far,  and  notwith- 
standing all  previous  professions  to  the  contrary,  wher- 
ever Unitarian  churches  have  found  their  ministers  giv- 
ing up  the  fundamental  postulates  of  a  personal  God 
and  immortality,  they  have  in  one  way  or  another  obliged 
them  to  cease  their  ministrations. 

This,  then,  is  my  first  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with 
Unitarians.  It  asks  too  much  of  us  on  the  speculative 
side.  Its  history  and  the  most  recent  occurrences  here  in 
the  neighborhood,  where  it  is  freest,  show  that  it  has  a 
creed,  though  it  be  an  unwritten  one.  This  is  so  pa- 
tent, that  there  would  be  no  call  for  dwelling  upon  it, 

(5)  Cf.  Articles  II  and  III  of  "Constitution  of  Unity  Church," 
adopted  June  20,  1882. 
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were  not  occasional  claims  advanced  that  character  is 
the  only  test.  These  claims  are  the  better  thought  and 
purpose  of  individuals,  but  the  body  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  often  the  individuals  themselves  are  not  quite 
ready  to  be  true  to  them.  When  they  become  so,  their 
position  will  be  indistinguishable  from  that  of  Ethical 
Societies.  And  by  that  time,  they  will  probably  become 
so  singly  intent  on  the  main  point,  that  they  will  cease  all 
equivocal  designations,  and  drop  the  name  Unitarian 
altogether. 

But  there  is  another  and  deeper  reason  for  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Unitarianism.  Complete  freedom  for  the  mind 
is  good  and  the  modern  world  will  have  it;  but  there  is 
something  better,  a  complete  morality.  I  have  said  Uni- 
tarianism demands  too  much  of  us  on  the  speculative 
side,  I  will  add,  it  demands  too  little  on  the  practical 
side.  Unitarians  manifest  no  great  discontent  with  the 
world  about  them ;  they  inaugurate  charities,  but  they  do 
not  go  very  deep  with  them,  and  their  thought  hardly 
seems  to  go  beyond  charity.  Their  conception  of  duty  is 
pure,  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  commonplace ;  any  great 
ranges  of  duty,  any  mighty  responsibility  such  as  would 
put  enthusiasm  into  the  souls  of  those  who  assume  it,  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of.  They  responded  but  mildly 
to  Dr.  Channing's  great-hearted  plans  for  the  elevation  of 
the  poor  in  Boston,^  giving  them  but  slight  support,  and 
manifesting  little  of  his  kindling  emotion  at  the  thought 
of  great  improvements  in  human  society.  Too  often  has 
their  thought  been  one  which,  if  it  ever  consoled,  now  be- 
numbs the  world,  namely,  that  the  varying  lot  of  men  is 
ordered  by  divine  Providence,  that  the  social  order 
which  exists  with  its  classes  and  distinctions,  has  a  Divine 
sanction.     Let  me  make  plain  what  I  mean  by  quoting 

(6)  Works,  (i  vol.  ed.)  p.  98. 
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the  actual  language  of  one  who  became  a  leader,  per- 
haps the  leader  of  Unitarian  opinion  in  later  years :  "The 
inequalities,  wealth  and  poverty,  knowledge  and  ignor- 
ance, of  our  social  condition  must  be  felt  to  be  the  allot- 
ment of  Providence,  a  wise  provision  for  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  all,  before  the  poor  can  be  regarded  with  the 

tenderness   and    respect   they   deserve The 

Saviour  has  told  us,  'The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you ;'  and  the  Christian  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  He 
learns  too  many  lessons  of  resignation  and  faith  and 
hope  from  the  poor!  he  enjoys  too  much  satisfaction  in 
ministering  to  their  necessities ;  he  receives  too  many  ad- 
monitions to  his  pride  and  self-indulgence;  he  is  made 
to  feel  his  own  privileges  too  gratefully,  to  wish  that 
poverty  were  no  longer  known  on  the  earth."  "^  How 
such  a  view  as  this  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  deep  reform ! 
How  it  lulls  to  rest !  I  do  not  mean  to  inactivity,  but  to 
a  feeling  that  with  a  little  kindness  and  charity  on  our 
part,  all  things  are  well.  How  slight  a  sense  of  a  great 
creative  responsibility  and  task  entrusted  to  human  so- 
ciety does  it  betray!  Do  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Channing 
tells  us  that  no  sect  took  less  interest  than  the  Unitari- 
ans in  the  slavery  question  or  was  more  inclined  to  con- 
servatism?^    "Even  in  his  own  parish,"  says  a  compe- 


(7)  Sermon  before  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Benevolent  So- 
ciety, by  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Dec.  9,  1838. 

(8)  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  p.  394.  The  passage  (from  a  letter  to  J. 
Blanco  White)  is  not  given  in  the  i  vol.  ed.,  published  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  It  is  perhaps  worth  quoting 
entire:  "I  wish  I  could  look  to  Unitarianism  with  more  hope. 
But  this  system  was  at  its  recent  revival,  a  protest  of  the  under- 
standing against  absurd  dogmas,  rather  than  the  work  of  deep 
religious  principle,  and  was  early  paralyzed  by  the  mixture  of  a. 
materialistic  philosophy,  and  fell  too  much  into  the  hands  of 
scholars  and  political  reformers,  and  the  consequence  is  a  lack  of 
vitality  and  force,  which  gives  us  little  hope  of  its  accomplishing 
much  under  its  present  auspices  or  in  its  present  form.    When 
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tent  witness,  "his  message  was  unheard  save  by  a  few. 
When  he  asked  that  the  doors  of  his  church  might  be 
opened  for  a  eulogy  upon  his  beloved  friend,  Dr.  FoUen, 
a  warm-hearted  abolitionist,  to  be  pronounced  by  an- 
other dear  friend,  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  they  were  rudely  shut 
in  his  face."  ^  No  wonder  that  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher, such  an  occurrence  led  him  to  question  the  useful- 
ness of  his  whole  ministry,  and  to  ask  to  what  end  had 
he  poured  out  his  soul  all  those  years,  if  this  was  the 
answering  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  people.  John 
Quincy  Adams  even  says  he  was  "deserted  by  his  fol- 
lowers," in  the  later  years  of  his  Hfe,  and  was  actually 
driven  from  his  active  pastorate  on  account  of  his  anti- 
slavery  views.i®  I  do  not  adduce  these  things  in  any 
spirit  of  idle  criticism  or  hostility,  but  simply  as  showing 
that  to  whatever  degree  of  perfection  Unitarians  may 
have  carried  the  conventional  Christian  virtues, — and  I 
believe  they  have  to  a  very  great  degree, — they  have  had 
no  deep  moral  convictions,  and  have  been  without  a  deep 
moral  life. 

In  truth,  this  might  be  said  of  the  churches  in  general 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  highest  moral  ideas 
have  been  conceived,  the  largest  movements  of  moral  life 
have  gone  on  outside  of  them.  And  the  fact  is  not  with- 
out connection  with  the  fundamental  Christian  view  of 
things.  A  judgment  was  to  be  accomplished  and  general 
justice  done  in  the  estimation  of  the  founders  of  Christi- 
anity by  another  Power  than  man ;  human  beings  were  to 

T  tell  you  that  no  sect  in  this  country  has  taken  less  interest  in 
the  slavery  question,  or  is  more  inclined  to  conservatism  than 
our  body,  you  will  judge  what  may  be  expected  of  it." 

(9)  Oliver  Johnson  in  Channing  Centennial  Volume,  p.  61. 
Cf.  Channing's  Life,  (i  vol.  ed.  p.  571). 

(10)  See  Adams'  published  Diaries,  and  the  comment  thereon 
in  Unitarian  Review,  August,  1881,  p.  151. 
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love  one  another,  to  be  kind  and  pitiful,  but  justice  and 
the  reorganization  of  society  were  too  great,  too  difficult 
tasks  to  be  assumed  by  human  hands.  In  its  large  gen- 
eral features  the  world  was  accepted  as  it  is,  and  a  per- 
fect, an  ideal  order  of  things,  was  regarded  as  held  in 
store  for  us  by  a  higher  Power  hereafter.  The  heights 
of  Christian  piety  have  been  in  longing,  praying,  prepar- 
ing oneself  for  that  future  kingdom.  The  present  age  is 
waking  up  to  another  thought.  It  is  not  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  order  of  human  life  as  it  is,  but  to  try  it  and  test 
it  by  a  thought  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  to  see  whether  it 
meets  the  wants,  the  rights  of  human  beings  and  of  all 
human  beings;  and  it  is  inclined  mightily  to  believe,  too, 
that  the  satisfaction  of  these  wants  and  the  doing  justice 
to  those  rights,  need  not  be  delayed  to  a  future  world, 
but  may  be  undertaken  here,  and  that  by  no  otlier  power 
than  ourselves.  This  thought  was  at  the  basis  of  the 
French  Revolution,  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  the  social 
unrest  of  our  time.  I  believe,  indeed,  it  makes  a  seed- 
thought  for  a  new  religion;  certain  is  it,  at  any  rate, 
that,  even  now  we  hear  more  idealism,  higher  ethics,  yes, 
more  faith  among  the  social  reformers  of  our  time  than 
anywhere  else.  The  modern  world  is  tired  of  hearing  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  if  one  will  put  any  good 
thought  he  has  under  that  old-time  form,  it  passes  him 
by;  what  it  wants  is  a  plan  of  justice,  what  it  wants  is  a 
searching  and  trying  of  all  our  institutions  by  that  ideal 
standard,  what  it  wants  is  a  company  of  men  who  will 
make  that  plan  an  object  of  religion,  and  vow  loyalty  to 
it  for  life  and  death. 

I  must  say  I  see  little  of  this  spirit  among  Unitarians ; 
much  laudable  effort  to  make  things  a  little  better,  but  no 
surrender  to  principle,  no  inclination  to  take  life  in  hand 
and  count  it  well  spent  and  lost  in  devotion  to  an  idea.    I 
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cannot  discover  that  they  have  in  mind  any  world-trans- 
forming principle  or  grand  idea.  Goodness,  righteous- 
ness, brotherhood  are  often  enough  on  their  lips, — I  can- 
not see  that  they  mean  much  by  them.  For  think  not, 
friends,  that  in  making  morality  the  basis  of  our  society, 
we  have  in  mind  only  what  is  left  of  the  old  religions, 
after  we  have  divested  them  of  their  dogmas,  that  we 
propose  to  feed  the  souls  of  men  with  a  few  kind  feelings 
or  good  habits,  adding,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  novelty, 
a  philanthropy  or  two;  no,  morals  are  nothing  save  as 
they  are  vastly  more  than  this,  and  philanthropies  are 
nothing  save  as  they  are  incidents  of  a  thought,  that  takes 
not  this  or  that,  but  all  good  in  its  grasp.  What  we 
want  is  a  sight  of  principles,  to  aim  not  at  the  better,  but 
at  the  best,  to  fear  not  to  make  the  rule  of  a  perfect  life 
the  rule  of  every  day,  to  bring  the  glory  and  sanctity  of 
heaven  here  on  the  earth.  How  do  our  lives  stand  with 
the  moral  law,  how  will  our  treatment  of  one  another  in 
our  business,  our  homes,  bear  the  reflection  of  the  white 
searching  light  of  truth  and  justice?  Do  we  ever  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  or  the  ignorance  of  another, 
do  we  ever  gain  anything  by  another's  losing?  Do  we 
ever  profit  by  lies,  by  false  representations  ?  Do  we  ever 
excuse  ourselves  by  saying  they  are  necessary?  Has 
shame  gone  out  of  us  when  we  have  done  a  wrong  thing, 
an  impure  thing  ?  Do  we  divert  or  amuse  ourselves,  when 
we  had  better  be  doing  penance?  Ah,  think  not,  that  in 
acknowledging  morality,  you  are  taking  up  with  an  easy 
master.  It,  indeed,  nowise  limits  or  offends  our  reason, 
but  it  imposes  no  light  or  transient  obligations  on  the  will 
or  life.  It  has  a  grave  face ;  its  joys  are  severe ;  ^^  it 
makes  no  promises  and  will  not  be  served  for  ease,  pleas- 
ure or  any  personal  good.  It  may  command  the  renuncia- 
(11)  "Res  severa  est  verum  gaudium." 
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tion  of  all  these;  it  may  once  more  speak  to  the  world 
as  it  did  through  Jesus,  and  say  not  father  or  mother  or 
wife  or  child  or  any  station  or  business  or  prosperity  in 
life  shall  be  so  dear  as  itself.  I  know  that  it  means  order, 
that  it  involves  the  general  good,  the  universal  happiness ; 
but  it  does  not  mean  the  order  of  any  particular  stage  of 
society,  or  a  good  or  goods,  which  one  class  of  men 
share  and  another  do  not,  or  my  happiness  or  your  happi- 
ness save  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  part  of  the  universal 
happiness.  Morality  may  destroy  as  well  as  build,  it 
may  uproot  as  well  as  plant,  it  may  say  with  Channing 
to'a  social  order,  which  blesses  a  few  and  rests  on  the  de- 
presssion  of  the  many,  let  it  perish!  ^^  Morality  means 
the  good  of  all,  moral  questions  are  social  questions,  and 
there  has  not  been  a  man,  to  my  knowledge,  among  Uni- 
tarians who  has  addressed  himself  to  the  social  questions, 
in  the  spirit  of  Channing,  or  even  repeated  his  words; 
he  is  sometimes  even  said  to  have  been  over-sensitive  and 
to  have  had  an  almost  morbid  vision  of  moral  evil.^-'^ 
And  when  I  say  Unitarianism  demands  too  little  of  us 
on  the  practical  side  I  mean  this,  not  that  it  does  not  un- 
dertake a  few  more  charities,  not  that  it  is  not  benevolent, 
humane,  philanthropic,  as  those  words  go,  but  that  it 
does  not  call  on  us  to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  that  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  infinite  side  of  hu- 
man nature;  that  its  enthusiasm  only  matches  with  the 
tasks  it  proposes,  for  example,  putting  churches  in  Uni- 
versity towns,  endowing  theological  schools,  building  de- 
nominational houses  and  club-rooms,  and  supporting  old 
churches,  whose  natural  lives  are  already  spent. 


(12)  Works  (i  vol.  ed.),  p.  32. 

(13)  Cf.  Prof.  J.  H.  Allen's  "Our  Liberal  Movement  in  Theo- 
logy" (p.  51),  a  book,  it  should  be  added,  giving  a  remarkably 
calm  and  candid  review  of  the  history  of  Unitarianism. 
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A  great  work  only  comes  out  of  a  great  thought,  and  I 
do  not  discover  any  such  great  thought  in  Unitarianism. 
Think  of  the  growth  of  early  Christianity,  of  those  first 
three  centuries,  when  the  church  moved,  as  has  been 
said,^^  with  the  pace  of  a  goddess,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer !  It  was  not  force,  that  was  the  secret  of  her  victory, 
it  was  not  schools,  it  was  not  churches,  nor  bishops,  nor 
bibles;  it  was  not  even  the  sweet  tale  of  the  life  or  the 
tragic  story  of  the  death  of  the  man  of  Nazareth ;  no,  nor 
the  innocent  myth  of  his  triumphant  resurrection  and  as- 
cension; it  was  something  back  of  and  above  all  this,  it 
was  the  grand  thought  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  the 
larger  proportions  of  that  idea,  Jesus  got  his  sanctity, 
from  it  churches  derived  their  strength,  in  it  a  longing 
world  found  satisfaction  and  redemption.  That  idea 
was  nothing  but  a  dream  of  the  perfect;  worship  went 
thither,  love  and  tears  mingled  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
consummation,  death  itself  was  holy  when  beyond  it  men 
saw  the  eternal  splendors.  Do  you  wonder  when  I  say 
that  no  less  great  a  thought  than  this  can  produce  an- 
other religion,  something  encompassing  life  and  sancti- 
fying death,  something  making  us  despise  the  world  as 
we  see  it  and  long  for  a  better,  something  awakening 
worship  again,  stirring  love  and  tears  and  song  and  joy? 
And  yet  I  believe  it.  Man  can  not  thrive  on  petty  plans. 
He  must  have  something  before  him  as  great  as  his 
grandest  thought  of  the  possible ;  nothing  but  the  perfect, 
nothing  but  a  perfect  society,  an  ideal  fellowship,  a 
"City  of  the  Light"  can  satisfy  him.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  he  hope  to  actually  witness  the  final  triumph,  it  is 
enough,  I  believe,  that  he  can  think  of  it,  that  something 
of  the  glory  of  it  may  descend  upon  him  as  he  toils  for  it, 
that  the  labors  of  his  hands  have  an  eternal  issue  there. 

(14)  J.  H.  Newman. 
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"Though  we  die,"  said  a  recently  condemned  Nihilist, 
"we  have  bright  hopes."  He  did  not  ask  to  see  the  nobler 
political  and  social  order  that  he  believed  was  to  come, 
it  was  enough  for  him  that  it  would  come  and  that  he 
could  give  his  life  for  it;  nay,  in  thought  he  could  leap 
across  the  years  that  separated  him  from  it,  and  cry,  as 
if  standing  even  then  in  the  midst  of  an  emancipated 
fatherland,  "Long  live  the  Russian  Republic!"  Can  we 
not  so  think  and  speak  of  the  grander  republic,  the  com- 
monwealth of  man,  the  universal  society  wherein  "the 
perfect  Right  shall  reign,"  which  the  heart  and  conscience 
and  reason  unite  in  demanding  as  the  end,  and  consum- 
mation of  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  the  out- 
come of  the  toils  and  struggles  of  the  entire  generations 
of  men?  What  matters  it,  if  it  is  far  on  in  the  distant 
future,  can  our  thought  be  prevented  from  leaping  out  to 
it  ?  And  can  we  not  even  now  take  our  stand  in  imagina- 
tion with  it,  trying  our  actual  lives  and  institutions  by  it, 
and  finding  rest  and  contentment  only  as  we  know  that 
we  and  the  world  are  going  on  toward  the  perfect  goal? 
Not  from  Unitarianism,  not  from  Christianity  has  come 
the  song  that  best  utters  and  almost  chants  this  thought. 
It  is  from  Felix  Adler,  upon  whom,  I  sometimes  think, 
more  than  upon  any  other  man  of  our  day,  the  mantle  of 
and  prophetic  spirit  of  Channing  have  fallen,  and  whose 
words,  I  almost  believe,  are  those  which  Jesus  himself 
would  utter,  should  he  come  and  put  his  solemn  thought 
and  passion  into  the  language  of  to-day : 

Have  you  heard  the  Golden  City 

Mentioned  in  the  legends  old? 
Everlasting  light  shines  o'er  it, 

Wondrous  tales  of  it  are  told. 

Only  righteous  men  and  women 
Dwell  within  its  gleaming  wall. 
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Wrong  is  banished  from  its  borders, 
Justice  reigns  supreme  o'er  all. 


Do  you  ask :     Where  is  that  city, 
Where  the  perfect  Right  doth  reign? 

I  must  answer,  I  must  tell  you 
That  you  seek  its  site  in  vain. 

You  may  roam  o'er  hill  and  valley, 
You  may  pass  o'er  land  and  sea. 

You  may  search  the  wide  earth  over — 
'Tis  a  city  yet  to  be. 

We  are  builders  of  that  city, 

All  our  joys  and  all  our  groans 
Help  to  rear  its  shining  ramparts, 

All  our  lives  are  building-stones. 

******* 

What  that  plan  may  be,  we  know  not; 

How  the  seat  of  Justice  high. 
How  the  city  of  our  vision 

Will  appear  to  mortal  eye — 

That  no  mortal  eye  can  picture. 
That  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 

We  can  barely  dream  the  glories 
Of  the  Future's  citadel. 

But  for  it  we  still  must  labor, 
For  its  sake  bear  pain  and  grief, 

In  it  find  the  end  of  living 
And  the  anchor  of  belief. 

But  a  few  brief  years  we  labor, 
Soon  our  earthly  day  is  o'er. 
Other  builders  take  our  places. 
And  "our  place  knows  us  no  more." 

But  the  work  that  we  have  builded. 
Oft  with  bleeding  hands  and  tears, 

And  in  error  and  in  anguish, 
Will  not  perish  with  our  years. 

It  will  be  at  last  made  perfect 

In  the  universal  plan. 
It  will  help  to  crown  the  labors 

Of  the  toiling  hosts  of  man. 

It  will  last  and  shine  transfigured 

In  the  final  reign  of  Right, 
It  will  merge  into  the  splendors 

Of  the  City  of  the  Light. 
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Does  not  this  cover  life,  does  it  not  sanctify  death,  does 
it  not  take  hold  of  the  deepest  needs,  the  highest  long- 
ings of  our  nature ;  are  we  not  touched  with  unspeakable 
awe  to  know  that  our  humblest  work,  and  though  done 
"in  error,  in  anguish,"  and  "with  bleeding  hands  and 
tears,"  cannot  fail  of  its  end,  but  helps  on  to  the  ultimate 
consummation  ?    I  am  reminded  of  George  Eliot : 

"Even  our  failures  are  a  prophecy, 
Even  our  yearnings  and  our  bitter  tears 
After  that  fair  and  true  we  cannot  grasp; 
As  patriots  who  seem  to  die  in  vain 
Make  liberty  more  sacred  by  their  pangs."" 

Not  a  patriot,  not  a  martyr,  not  an  ideal  reformer  has 
ever  said  or  can  ever  say  his  word  or  do  his  deed  in  vain. 
They  only  live  in  vain  who  compromise  with  their  ideal 
convictions,  who  believe  in  no  grand  goal  for  humanity, 
who  would  rather  live  well,  comfortably  housed  and  hon- 
ored in  this  present  order  of  things,  than  condemn  it  and 
help  create  a  better. 

I  have  said  Unitarianism  is  unsatisfactory  in  its  prac- 
tical side,  because  it  lacks  a  great  thought;  and  this 
thought  is  to  my  mind, — I  utter  it  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
extravagant  to  you, — that  the  Perfect  Order  of  things, 
which  Omnipotence  was  to  produce  for  us  in  another 
world,  we  are  to  create  ourselves.  I  believe  there  is  a 
kind  of  omnipotence  in  human  nature;  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  as  men  ordinarily  are,  eating,  drinking,  wrap- 
ped up  in  pleasure,  business  and  personal  interests,  but 
as  they  might  be,  under  the  influence  of  ideas.  I  might 
more  properly  say,  I  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  ideas, 
and  of  men  in  so  far  as  they  are  possessed  with  them. 
And  men  only  need  to  open  their  hearts  to  be  so  pos- 
sessed.   The  true  atheist  is  he  who  does  not  believe  that 


(is)  a  Minor  Prophet. 
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an  ideal  justice  and  right  can  conquer  in  the  world,  that 
men,  all  men,  and  universal  human  society,  and  govern- 
ment can  not  will  and  do  the  good,  the  perfect  good. 
There  is  no  need  of  the  miracle-working,  heaven-creating 
God  of  the  old  theology ;  nay,  he  is  our  enemy  to  the  ex- 
tent that  men  are  led  to  give  to  him  the  tasks  and  trust 
him  for  the  results,  which  they  should  accomplish  them- 
selves. There  is  a  miracle-working,  a  heaven-creating 
power  in  ourselves.  So  long  as  we  pray  this  divinity  is 
dishonored.    Until  he  awakes,  there  is  no  salvation. 

Unitarianism  does  not  see  this,  and  does  not  for  what 
I  must  call  its  general  lack  of  seriousness  in  treating  of 
the  issues  of  the  day.  Nowhere  is  this  better  shown  than 
in  its  attitude  to  this  subject  of  prayer.  Prayer  for  tem- 
poral things,  for  rain  or  fair  weather,  or  food  or  shelter, 
Unitarians  do  not  make,  except  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue; 
they  pray  for  spiritual  blessings,  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  are  not  these  just  the  things  that  need  praying  for 
the  least,  that  are  most  within  our  own  power?  Rain  or 
fair  weather  are  very  evidently  in  some  other  control 
than  our  own.  But  purity,  charity,  truth,  how  can  these 
ever  come  to  us  save  by  our  willing  to  have  them?  A 
perfect  order  of  society,  how  can  it  ever  dawn  on  the 
earth,  save  as  man  sets  his  heart  upon  it  and  determines 
it  shall  be?  Certainly  these  are  the  best  things,  and  if 
prayer  would  bring  them,  they  would  be  most  worth  pray- 
ing for ;  but  because  they  are  the  best,  aye  the  most  sacred 
things,  therefore  all  the  more  scrupulous  should  we  be, 
in  laying  hold  of  only  the  true  and  effectual  means  for 
getting  them.  The  difference  of  those  who  do  not  pray, 
from  those  who  do,  is  not  in  any  lessened  value  they  set 
on  these  higher  things,  or  in  any  diminished  aspiration 
or  craving  for  them,  but  simply  in  the  sense  of  the  law 
of  cause  and  effect.     Rain  does  not  come  save  as  there 
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are  certain  conditions  in  the  atmosphere;  truth,  justice 
and  the  reign  of  the  right  can  no  more  come  save  as 
there  are  certain  conditions  in  the  human  soul,  certain 
widespread  dispositions  in  human  society.  Prayer  is  a 
survival  from  an  old  uncritical,  unscientific  habit  of 
mind;  it  remains  with  men  to-day  chiefly  because  it  is  a 
habit ;  it  remains  above  all  with  Unitarians,  who  are  ra- 
tionalized in  so  many  ways,  almost  purely  and  solely  be- 
cause it  is  a  habit.  And  they  do  not  see  that  it  is  a  confus- 
ing habit,  to  abandon  which  is  not  to  give  up  a  form  or  a 
few  words  merely,  but  to  recognize  the  change  of  view 
that  has  come  over  the  world  in  respect  to  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  highest  and  dearest  ends.  Jesus  did  not 
languidly  aspire  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  did  his  fol- 
lowers, when  after  he  had  gone,  as  they  pictured,  on  high, 
they  besought  him  to  come  again  quickly;  they  believed 
he  would  come,  and  he  believed  that  the  faith,  which 
might  remove  mountains,  could  also  be  answered  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  How  vain  then, 
is  it  to  repeat  his  or  their  language,  when  the  mighty  be- 
lief that  was  in  it  is  no  longer  ours !  Let  those  who 
have  a  new  belief  not  dally  with  an  old  form.  Let  us  ap- 
peal to  men  as  fervently,  and  with  as  absolute  a  faith 
as  ever  of  old  prayer  was  made  to  God,  and  the  slumber- 
ing divinity  that  lies  down  deep  in  us  all  will  arise,  and, 
loosed  from  his  bonds,  go  forth  to  re-create  the  world. 

There  is  a  similar  lack  of  seriousness  in  the  Unitarian 
attitude  to  Jesus.  As  they  pray  without  any  deep  belief 
in  prayer,  so  they  own  Jesus  as  Master,  with  scant  sense 
of  that  supreme  devotion,  that  passionate  love,  which  has 
inspired  earnest  Christian  men  and  women  the  world 
over.  It  is  a  venerable  and  beautiful  form  of  words, 
"our  Lord  and  Master,"  and  they  seem  to  use  it  simply 
because  they  can,  and  not  because  they  must.    Often  their 
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claim  has  been  to  represent  primitive  Christianity,  but  in 
simple  truth  it  must  be  said,  they  have  made  little  effort  to 
understand  primitive  Christianity;  they  have  generally 
looked  at  it  from  nineteenth  century,  and  not  from  first 
century  eyes,  they  have  been  anxious  to  see  what  interpre- 
tation the  gospels  would  hear,  rather  than  what  they  really 
teach.i^  And  at  best,  granting  whatever  formal  resem- 
blance there  may  be  in  Unitarianism  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  as  much  really  like  it,  as  the  framework  of  a 
building  that  is  falling  to  pieces  is  like  a  similar  frame- 
work around  which  a  noble  structure  is  going  up.  The 
framework  may  be  the  same;  but  in  case  of  early 
Christianity,  the  house  was  building,  and  to-day  it  is  fall- 
ing in  ruins.  One  cannot,  I  venture  to  say,  be  a  genuine, 
whole  hearted  Christian  after  the  primitive  type,  without 
becoming  something  more. 

Or  if  Unitarians  do  not  own  Jesus  as  Master  or  claim 
to  represent  primitive  Christianity,  they  incline  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  Christian  name.  There  is  little 
generous  treatment  of  Christianity  as  a  great  historical 
movement,  and  only  by  an  ungracious  minimizing  of  its 
essentials,  can  they  call  themselves  Christians  at  all. 
Sometimes  their  Christian  faith  is  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
they  claim  the  Christian  name  only  because  they  are  of 
Christian  descent  or  live  under  a  Christian  Civilization. 
And  where  they  give  up  the  Christian  name,  it  is  with 
so  little  heartiness,  that  they  bring  no  enthusiasm  to  the 
cause  of  a  new  religion. 


(16)  One  ai  the  few  Unitarians,  who  combines  ideal  philoso- 
phy with  a  genuinely  historical  spirit  in  interpreting  the  past, 
James  Martineau,  says :  "No  one  who  has  once  become  familiar 
with  the  definite  images  and  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Christianity 
in  any  of  its  forms,  can  ever  again  give  to  its  language  the  loose 
and  large  interpretation,  which  alcme  renders  it  available  for  the 
voice  of  living  piety.  He  knows  it  really  means  what  he  Ciu;not 
mean;  and  if  constrained  to  adopt  it,  he  feels  that  his  'Kingdom 
of  heaven  suffereth  violence.'  " 
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Yes,  in  the  conception  of  religion  itself  they  sometimes 
manifest  a  lack  of  deep  seriousness.  Is  it  not  something 
to  give  oneself  over  to  the  right,  in  a  covenant  never 
to  be  broken?  Is  that  an  easy  thing,  a  light  thing?  Is 
the  mood  in  which  one  does  it,  one  that  comports  with 
the  use  of  such  adjectives  as  "welcome,  delicate,  rare  and 
exquisite,"*'^  to  describe  it?  And  yet  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  "delicate,  rare  and  exquisite"  religion, 
among  Unitarians.  Another  writer  says  that  "there  is 
a  grace  of  sentiment,  a  tenderness  of  feeling  that  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  rare,  which  is  more  truthfully  repre- 
sented by  this  word  "Religion"  than  by  any  other  in  our 
language,"  ^^  Did  any  great  religious  movement  ever 
start  with  such  conceptions  as  these?  Does  not  real  re- 
ligion try  men  and  set  before  them  arduous  tasks  ?  Hear 
the  words  of  the  old  prophets,  "Wash  you  and  make 
you  clean  and  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings;"  hear 
the  words  of  Jesus,  "Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  go 
thou  and  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God;"  hear  Luther, 
hear  Channing,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  realize  that  relig- 
ion means  higher  and  grander  thoughts  of  duty,  stricter 
rules  of  life ;  and  that  it  must  be  a  religion  out  of  which 
strenuous  convictions  are  gone  and  wherein  only  a  few 
pretty  flowers  of  sentiment  remain,  that  can  bear  to  be 
described  in  these  "rare,  delicate  and  exquisite"  terms. 
I  said  in  the  early  part  of  my  discourse,  that  religion  with 
Unitarians  was  a  sentiment  to  cover  and  refine  the  daily 
life.  It  is  so,  but  religion  must  be  more  than  this.  At 
least  a  new  religion  must  call  for  a  new  daily  life,  its  in- 
fluence must  be  not  to  make  us  serenely  pass  our  days 
as  our  fathers  passed  theirs,  but  to  stir  a  divine  unrest  for 


(17)  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Boston  Unitarian  Anniversary, 
1881. 

(18)  Unity,  16  Nov.,  1881,  p.  342. 
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a  higher  life.  The  reHgion  of  Unitarians  is  too  near  this 
world,  it  offers  too  few  contrasts  with  it,  it  does  not  wrap 
our  souls  away  into  the  vision  of  an  eternal  beauty  that 
lies  beyond  it.  I  have  in  mind  a  picture, — I  cannot  tell 
whether  I  ever  saw  it  or  it  is  made  up  in  imagination 
from  hints  which  I  have  somewhere  found  in  reading, — 
of  St.  Augustine  and  his  mother,  sitting  and  conversing 
together,  with  eyes  turned  upward  and  seeming  to  rest  on 
some  distant,  transcendent  glory.  It  is  this  attitude  that 
I  miss  in  Unitarianism,  and  which  I  seem  to  find  in  the 
touching  song  of  a  glorified  humanity  which  I  read  to  you 
this  morning.  To  look  away  from  this  present  order  of 
human  life  to  an  ideal  order,  to  feel  that  our  true  life  and 
home  are  there, — this,  whether  the  ideal  is  conceived  as 
another  species  of  reality,  only  separated  from  us  in 
space  and  time,  or,  as  I  hold,  but  the  image  and  form 
after  which  we  are  to  shape  and  recreate  present  reality, 
this  is  indeed  the  meaning  of  ethics,  and  must  be  the  su- 
preme attitude  of  an  ethical  religion. 

And  now,  in  closing,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  considered 
Unitarianism  in  its  actual  character  and  history  rather 
than  in  those  higher  inspirations  that  have  now  and  then 
visited  it.  They  were  mostly  before  Unitarianism  began 
an  organized  existence.  Then  were  heard  grand  asser- 
tions of  the  rights  of  the  mind  as  over  against  external 
authority,  vindications  of  the  moral  and  rational  nature 
of  man ;  then  it  was  said  that  religion  was  not  in  name  or 
form  or  creed,  but  in  lifting  the  soul  to  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  goodness, — almost  prophetic  strains  they  were, 
which  redeemed,  and  still  redeem,  as  we  read  them,  the 
dreary  Biblical  and  theological  controversies  of  those  early 
times.  And  the  only  reason  why  Unitarianism  can  not 
become  the  religion  of  the  future,  is  that  when  it  came  to 
publish  its  word  to  the  world,  it  was  not  willing  to  take  its 
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stand  on  that  high  ground,  but  must  seek  to  keep  its 
standing  in  the  Christian  Church  and  cling  to  its  small, 
half-believed  remnant  of  the  Christian  creed.  The  spirit 
of  history  then  took  its  departure  from  Unitarianism,  and 
waits  for  braver  men  to  serve  it. 

And  these  prophetic  notes — perfect  freedom  for  the 
mind,  a  righteous  life  rather  than  any  creed,  and  the 
worth,  the  sacredness  of  human  beings — have  they  not 
summoned  us  of  this  society  together?  Have  we  any 
other  mission  than  to  be  faithful  to  them?  I  think  in 
this  sense  we  may  claim  to  fulfill  in  a  far  deeper  sense, 
than  we  destroy  the  past.  The  real  destroyers  of  the  past 
are  after  all  those  who  refuse  to  obey  its  best  inspirations. 
The  higher  continuity  of  history  is  ideal.  Names  and 
organizations  that  no  longer  stand  for  ideas  do  not  need 
and  are  not  worth  preserving. 
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The  Spirit  of  Ethical  Fellowship 

By  Percival  Chubb. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  1st  Congress  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Religious  Liberals,  Philadelphia,  April  30th. 

On  the  basis  of  numbers,  mine  must  be  the  smallest 
voice  heard  here  to-night — the  voice  of  the  extreme  left 
in  the  parliament  of  religion.  Of  us  it  cannot  even  be 
said, — to  use  the  figure  employed  here  to-night, — that  we 
advance  under  the  banner  of  the  Lord.  Some  of  us  own 
no  Lord.  The  fact  that  anyone  should  wish  to  bear  aloft 
the  banner  that  is  inscribed  with  the  simple  device — 
Truth,  Right  and  Love, — is  enough  for  us.  If  there  is 
anything  we  would  have  inscribed  on  the  other  side  of 
that  banner,  it  might  be  that  fine  saying:  "A  Life  is  a 
Confession  of  Faith."  We  admit  no  other  kind  of  ulti- 
mate confession :  we  ask  for  no  other. 

However,  what  I  chiefly  wish  to  say  is  how  very  gladly 
we,  of  the  Ethical  Societies,  grasp  the  hand  of  fellowship 
which  is  extended  to  us  here.  We  would  eagerly  embrace 
every  opportunity  that  is  offered — and  it  comes  so  sel- 
dom— to  unite  with  others  in  that  fellowship  of  the  spirit 
which  is  to  us  the  supreme  and,  indeed,  the  only  form  of 
religious  fellowship. 

For  us,  it  is  the  only  fellowship,  I  say;  for  we  differ 
from  most  of  you  here  as  not  having  or  desiring  any  fel- 
lowship in  creed  among  ourselves.  Ours  is  a  fellowship 
in  the  spirit  of  truth,  but  not  in  any  one  system  of  truth ; 
fellowship  in  love  and  duty,  but  not  in  any  one  way  of 
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justifying,  of  rationalizing  these  fruits  of  the  spirit.  For 
us  they  are  self  authenticating,  their  own  excuse  for  be- 
ing. It  is  in  no  temper  of  controversy,  but  to  remove  a 
prevailing  misunderstanding,  that  I  venture  to  explain 
that  this  fundamental  position  is  not  the  result  of  any  light 
regard  for  creeds  and  philosophies.  On  the  contrary,  we 
expect  every  one  in  our  religious  communion  to  attempt 
to  build  an  ever-expanding  creed.  But  because  knowledge 
widens  with  the  years  and  the  centuries,  and  wisdom 
grows  with  living,  we  regard  creeds  and  philosophies  as 
developing  continuously  with  the  developing  life  of  the 
individual  and  the  race.  And  so,  because  fixity  or  finality 
in  creed  is  impossible,  or  undesirable  even,  it  is  for  us  a 
form  of  intellectual  impiety  to  commit  oneself  to  a  phil- 
osophy or  belief,  except  in  a  provisional  manner  and  with 
the  full  hope  of  outgrowing  it. 

In  the  spirit  of  such  a  fellowship,  we  would  be  united 
with  others  above  all  distinctions  of  sect  and  race  and 
creed  in  a  great  brotherhood  of  the  spirit ;  and  would  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  Socrates  and  Buddha  and  Confu- 
cius, no  less  than  that  of  Jesus  and  Paul  and  John ;  Aure- 
lius  and  Emerson,  as  well  as  St.  Francis  and  a  Kempis; 
in  short,  of  that  great  world-wide  communion  of  saints 
and  heroes,  who  are  the  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  eternal 
reality  of  truth  and  goodness. 

In  such  spirit,  we  would  unite  with  all  those  who  would 
unite  with  us  in  battling  for  the  things  which  will  lift  us 
and  the  men  of  our  generation  above  the  crippling  narrow- 
ness of  their  political  creeds,  purging  them  of  what  is 
partisan  and  selfish,  and  above  the  bitter  sectarianism  of 
our  sociological  creeds,  our  extremes  of  socialism  and 
anarchism.  Let  us  be  as  sturdily  as  we  will  socialists  or 
anarchists ;  but  let  our  fellowship  of  the  spirit  lift  us  out 
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of  the  dark  valley  of  sectarian  zeal  up  to  the  hilltop  of  the 
widest  human  vision  and  sympathy. 

In  short,  in  this  fellowship  of  the  spirit  we  would  work 
together  with  all  of  you  for  those  things  which  we  have 
failed  to  gain  because  we  have  not  been  magnanimous 
enough  to  work  together.  We  would,  for  example,  work 
for  peace  in  these  days  of  menacing  war.  How  shame- 
ful it  is  that  the  voices  of  all  of  us — especially  of  those 
who  are  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — should  not 
ring  out  in  thunderous  protest  against  the  impious  mili- 
tarism that  is  laying  waste  life  and  treasure  and  sowing 
the  dragon  teeth  of  hate  among  the  nations !  We  would 
work  together  with  all  against  the  secular-mindedness  and 
vulgar  materialism  of  the  age ; — ^the  lack  of  reverence  and 
of  modesty ;  against  the  fanaticism  of  sport, — the  epi- 
demic of  card-playing ;  against  the  reckless  extravagance, 
the  spirit  of  indulgence  and  of  luxury  which  seems  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  rampant  in  our  great  cities.  Fi- 
nally, we  would  be  united  with  you  all  in  promoting  that 
practical  faith  in  the  power  of  the  spirit  itself, — the  power 
of  ideas  and  the  power  of  character,  which,  despite  all  our 
differences,  mean  very  much  the  same  thing  to  us  all. 
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A  Marriage  Service 

By  Alfred  W.  Martin, 

Associate  Leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture OF  New  York. 

We  are  assembled  here  in  the  hallowed  name  of  that 
ideal  of  holiness  which  illumes  our  life  with  a  divine  ra- 
diance and  bends  the  soul  in  humility,  reverence  and 
awe.  As  human  souls  consecrated  to  this  sovereign 
spiritual  reality  we  are  met  together  to  join  William 
Thomson  and  Mary  Louise  Jones  in  the  sacred  bond  of 
matrimony,  an  estate  commended  by  the  prophets  of  every 
age  and  every  race  as  honorable  and  divine ;  an  estate, 
sanctioned  and  ordained  by  the  giver  of  life,  in  the  very 
laws  of  our  being,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Mar- 
riage being  thus  an  estate  divine  in  its  origin,  nature  and 
purpose,  is  therefore  to  be  deemed  a  most  sacred  privilege 
and  to  be  entered  into  seriously  and  solemnly,  as  the  most 
hallowed  of  all  relationships  possible  in  human  life. 

This  religious  ceremony  is  only  the  symbol  of  that 
real,  inner  and  invisible  marriage, — a  holy  union  of 
hearts  and  lives  joined  by  the  strongest  and  tenderest  of 
all  ties,  a  union  which  the  state  makes  legal  and  which  it 
is  the  privilege  of  the  ministry  to  bless. 

Into  this  holy  estate  these  two  persons  come  now  to  be 
joined. 

William,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman  as  thy  wedded  wife, 
to  live  with  her  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony ;  wilt  thou 
take  her  unto  thyself,  reverence  and  love  her  as  the  soul 
most  worthy  thine  affection  and  trust;  wilt  thou  make  it 
thy  supreme  endeavor  to  prove  thyself  worthy  of  her  love 
and  strive  with  her  for  the  highest  life  you  know  amid 
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all  vicissitude   and   change   throughout   the   eternity   in 
which  you  live?    I  will. 

And  thou,  Mary,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  as  thy 
wedded  husband  to  live  with  him  in  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony;  wilt  thou  take  him  unto  thyself,  reverence 
and  love  him  as  the  soul  most  worthy  thine  aflfection  and 
trust;  wilt  thou  make  it  thy  supreme  endeavor  to  prove 
thyself  worthy  of  his  love  and  strive  with  him  for  the 
highest  life  you  know  amid  all  vicissitude  and  change 
throughout  the  eternity  in  which  you  now  live?     I  will. 

[By  what  symbol  do  you  betoken  the  sincerity  of  these 
vows?    By  this  ring.] 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  your  two  souls  do  stand  here  pledged 
to  be  henceforth  one  in  holy  marriage,  consecrating  your 
one  life  to  the  sacred  vows  which  you  have  just  taken, — 
the  vows  of  fidelity,  constancy,  reverence  and  love,  I,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me,  pronounce  you  hus- 
band and  wife. 

In  the  hallowed  name  of  that  infinite  ideal  of  holiness 
in  which  this  ceremony  is  solemnized,  may  the  fervent 
resolves  of  these  united  souls  be  fixed  in  their  hearts  to 
the  end  that  their  blended  lives  and  loves  may  bring  them 
into  ever  more  and  more  perfect  at-one-ment  with  the 
Life  and  Love  everlasting. 

William  and  Mary  Thomson :  you  have  this  day  entered 
upon  the  highest  of  all  human  blessings  and  the  holiest 
of  all  human  responsibilities.  The  friendship  originally 
formed  between  you  has  deepened  into  love,  and  love  has 
been  crowned  by  the  supreme  privilege  of  sanctified  union. 
This  new  relationship  to  which  you  have  consecrated 
your  lives  will  have  the  home  for  its  sanctuary  of  affec- 
tion and  its  shrine  of  devotion,  to  be  ennobled  and  blessed 
by  obedience  to  those  laws  of  united  life,  which,  wher- 
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ever   they   are   recognized   and    revered,   make   home   a 
heaven  on  earth. 

You  have  joined  your  hands  and  your  hearts  on  a  sa- 
cred pilgrimage  in  an  eternal  life,  and  as  surely  as  you 
are  true  and  faithful  helpers  of  each  other  your  mar- 
riage will  be  an  ideal  one,  always  and  everywhere  blessed 
by  the  inspiration  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  each  other's 
good.  May  you  together  live  the  consecrated  life;  may 
you  be  filled  with  all  spiritual  benediction,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  deepening  love  and  life  be  your  privilege  and  joy 
forever. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  DANTE* 

By  Nathaniel  Schmidt. 

The  Christian  church  had  been  in  existence  more  than 
twelve  centuries  when  her  first  great  poet  appeared.  She 
had  enriched  humanity  with  a  long  succession  of  potent 
personalities — ^prophets  and  apostles,  teachers  and  apolo- 
gists, martyrs  and  missionaries,  orators  and  philosophers, 
masterful  prelates  and  self-conquering  saints.  Time  that 
corrects  the  perspective  and  scrutinizes  established  repu- 
tations has  only  added  lustre  to  such  names  as  Jesus  and 
Paul,  Justin  and  TertulHan,  Origen  and  Athanasius, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  John  Chrysostom,  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  in  the  days  of  lingering  Grseco-Roman  cul- 
ture; Ansgar  and  Columban,  Gregory  and  Hildebrand, 
Abelard  and  Erigena,  Albert  of  Cologne  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Francis  of  Assissi,  and  Dominic  of  Castile,  in  the 
period  of  ecclesiastical  expansion  and  scholasticism. 
There  had  been  sacred  minstrels,  too.  Gregorian  chants 
had  been  heard  in  Byzantine  basilicas  and  in  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals the  sweet,  soul-stirring  hymns  of  Bernhard  of 
Clairvaux.  But  as  the  ages  passed,  the  great  bard  seemed 
to  delay  his  coming  who  should  interpret,  in  terms  of  im- 
mortal beauty,  the  religious  life  that  had  been  so  long  in 
the  world. 

E>uring  thousands  of  years  the  foundations  had  been 
laid,  deep  and  broad,  of  the  modern  civilization  whose 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  character  and  destiny,  he  was  to 
suggest  in  inspired  strains.  New  nations  had  sprung 
up,  with  new  strength  to  carry  on  the  world's  work,  new 
modes  of  speech  and  new  methods  of  approach  to  age- 
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long  problems.  They  were  Germans,  Kelts  and  Slavs, 
touched,  sthnulated  and  determined  by  the  undying  spirit 
of  Rome.  They  were  Latin  stock,  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Gaul,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Gothic  and  Keltic,  Van- 
dal and  Lombard,  Norman  and  Moorish  blood.  They  had 
come  in  contact  with  Muslim  civilization  at  the  time  of 
its  highest  development.  Largely  through  the  intellectual 
brokerage  of  Jewry,  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  advanced  science,  art,  philosophy  and  statecraft  of 
the  period.  Great  personalities  had  gone  forth  from  their 
ranks,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  historians  and  scientists, 
troubadours  and  minnesingers :  Alfred  and  Charlemagne, 
Frederic  II  and  Louis  IX,  Einhard  and  Saxo,  Alcuin  and 
Bacon,  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. 
Yet  the  world  was  waiting  for  the  supreme  genius  who 
should  bring  together  in  one  point  of  blazing  light  all  that 
was  most  characteristic  of  the  age,  its  dreamy  devotion 
to  woman,  its  fine  chivalry,  its  sincere  piety,  its  sturdy 
independence,  its  keen  curiosity  and  far-reaching  inter- 
ests. 

Classical  culture  had  not  disappeared  as  completely  as 
many  suppose ;  it  was  not  buried  as  deeply  as  the  common 
superficial  judgment  would  seem  to  indicate.  Just  as 
Greek  thought  had  poured  itself  into  Latin  speech,  so 
Hellenized  Latin  thought  had  emptied  its  content  mto  the 
language  of  the  church.  Latin  continued  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  learned  discussion,  used  by  every  scholar, 
thinker  and  teacher.  It  was  the  language  of  worship.  In 
it  the  Christian  nations  voiced  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
loyalty  and  aspiration.  Hymns  and  prayers  as  well  as 
creeds  and  scriptures  were  in  Latin.  The  imposing 
structure  of  Christian  dogma  was  the  product  of  tlie 
Hellenistic  spirit ;  the  training  of  the  Ruman  lawyer  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its   subtle  scholastic  defense.     The 
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new  pontifex  maximus  was  as  much  a  Roman  as  the  old 
pontifex  maximus,  though  with  a  wider  outlook.  Roman 
jurisprudence  lived  on  in  modified  civil  codes  and  in 
canon  law.  Vergil  could  not  be  dispensed  with :  he  found 
his  place  with  prophets  and  sibyls.  Bocthius  brought  con- 
solations whose  pagan  origin  the  comforted  did  not  sus- 
pect. Much,  indeed,  was  lost  of  poelry,  history,  mythol- 
ogy, philosophy  and  science ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio,  the  fathers  of  the  renaissance,  to 
have  begun  the  process  of  restoration.  But  before  their 
work  could  be  done,  it  was  necessary  that  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  antiquity  that  had  survived  should  be  gathered 
together  and  set  in  shining  Hght  before  entranced  eyes  in 
one  most  wonderful  work.  In  the  fulness  of  time  Dante 
Alighieri  came.  He  was  the  bright  and  morning  star 
that  sang  at  the  birth  of  a  new  world.  His  genius  irradi- 
ated the  past  and  pointed  forward  to  a  glory  that  was 
to  be. 

Dante  was  born  in  a  time  of  storm  and  stress.  It  was 
one  of  those  epochs  of  history  when  the  old  suddenly 
passes  away  and  new  conditions  are  ushered  in  every- 
where. In  1258  Baghdad  had  fallen  before  the  attack 
of  Hulagu  and  the  long-lived  Abbasid  caliphate  had  ceas- 
ed to  be.  Kublai  Khan  had  invaded  China  in  1260  and 
founded  Peking  whence  he  was  soon  to  rule  over  an 
empire  extending  from  the  Pacific  to  the  heart  of  Russia 
and  of  whose  wonders  Marco  Polo  was  to  tell  an  incredu- 
lous world.  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  no  more; 
the  last  cities  on  the  Syrian  coast  were  ere  long  to  be 
wrested  from  the  Crusaders.  Saladdin's  dynasty  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  since  1260  Bibars,  the  Mamluk, 
ruled  as  Sultan  in  Cairo.  The  Almohades  had  been 
driven  out  of  Spain  in  1257,  and  their  empire  in  Africa 
was  destined  to  fall  twelve  years  later.     Only  Granada 
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was  left  to  cope  with  the  growing  Christian  nations  on 
the  Iberian  peninsula. 

Louis  IX,  the  last  of  the  great  Crusaders  and  the  first 
king  of  France  to  struggle  successfully  against  the  power 
of  the  feudal  barons,  was  contemplating  the  campaign 
against  Tunis  that  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  very  year 
when  Dante  was  born  the  first  English  parliament  met  in 
which  the  burghers  as  well  as  the  clergy  and  the  nobility 
were  represented,  called  together  by  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Henry  III.  Haakon  III, 
who  died  in  1263,  had  added  Greenland  and  Iceland  to 
Norway  and  given  his  people  a  uniform  law ;  and  Birger 
Jarl  had  conquered  Finland  for  Sweden  and  given  his 
country  in  Stockholm  a  splendid  capital.  So  completely 
had  Batu  Khan  and  the  Golden  Horde  crushed  the  grow- 
ing civilization  of  Russia  that  centuries  were  needed  to 
effect  a  recovery  and  the  country  has  ever  since  remained 
essentially  Oriental.  Poland,  too,  had  suffered  by  the 
Mongol  invasion  but  been  in  part  compensated  by  Ger- 
man immigration;  and  under  Bela's  wise  reign  Hungary 
had  risen  from  the  defeat  inflicted  by  the  Tartars.  The 
last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  died  in  1268;  the  first  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  of  the  Hapsburg  family  was  crowned  in 
1273.  Ottokar,  of  Bohemia,  who  in  125 1  had  gained 
possession  of  Austria,  was  already  losing  power  and  was 
to  be  deprived  of  Vienna  in  1276.  Charles  of  Anjou 
began  his  reign  in  Sicily  and  Naples  in  1266.  Between 
his  realm  and  the  cities  of  the  north  were  the  papal 
states.  The  French  popes  were  preparing  the  way  for 
the  "Babylonian  exile"  in  Avignon  which  began  in  1309. 
Venice,  Pisa,  Ferrara  and  Genoa  had  grown  rich  and 
powerful ;  Verona  and  Milan,  Bologna  and  Ravenna  had 
retained  their  ancient  prestige.  But  factions  were  rife 
everywhere,  preventing  any  unity  of  action.    There  were 
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Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  former  leaning  on  the  pa- 
pacy, the  latter  siding  with  the  emperors ;  and  among 
the  Guelphs  there  were  Blacks  whose  interests  were 
chiefly  clerical  and  Whites  who  sought  independence  of 
the  empire. 

Stormy  as  the  period  was  the  life  of  Dante.  He 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1265.  In  1274  he  first  saw 
Beatrice  Portinari.  This  event  began  his  New  Life,  as 
he  styles  it,  the  life  of  love.  Beatrice  became  the  wife  of 
Simone  de'  Bardi,  but  his  love  continued.  He  fought 
with  the  Guelphs  in  1289  at  Campaldino  and  Caprona. 
In  1290  Beatrice  died.  He  married  Gemma  Donati  and 
had  with  her  five  children.  But  his  heart  went  back  to 
Beatrice,  and  Gemma  seems  to  have  left  him.  As  one  of 
the  six  priors  of  the  city  in  1300  he  voted  for  the  banish- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  the  two  Guelph  factions,  among 
them  his  friend,  the  poet  Guido  Cavalcanti.  When  the 
Whites  were  subsequently  allowed  to  return,  Boniface 
VIII  sent  Charles  of  Anjou  to  restore  the  Blacks.  Dante 
was  exiled  and  his  goods  confiscated  in  1302.  When, 
with  the  Ghibellines  whom  he  had  joined,  he  attempted 
to  capture  the  city  in  1304,  he  failed  and  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  burning  if  ever  found  within  the  territory  of 
Florence.  From  this  time  he  wandered  about  as  "a  ship 
without  sail  or  helm,"  as  he  says  himself.  There  are 
traces  of  his  presence  in  Verona,  Padua,  and  Casentino 
before  1308,  when  he  appears  to  have  visited  Paris.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Sigier  who  lived  in  the  rue 
du  Fouarre  and  was  not  connected  with  the  university. 
He  mentions  him  in  Paradiso  x,  while  he  completely 
ignores  all  other  Parisian  scholars.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  he  went  to  Oxford  and  saw  Prince  Harry's  head  on 
London  Bridge,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible.  In 
1310  he  returned,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  Henry  VII  of 
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Luxembourg  who,  however,  failed  to  reahze  his  dream 
of  an  empire  that  should  put  an  end  to  Italian  anarchy. 
His  hopes  afterwards  centered  on  Can  Grande,  of  Ve- 
rona. In  his  last  years  he  was  the  guest  of  Guido  No- 
vello  da  Polenta  at  Ravenna,  and  here  he  died  in  1321. 

The  precious  fruits  of  this  sad  and  turbulent  career, 
these  years  of  conflict  at  home  and  restless  wandering 
abroad,  of  haunting  memories,  ceaseless  study,  and  pro- 
found reflection,  were  literary  productions  that  will  live 
as  long  as  the  supreme  creations  of  poetic  genius  shall 
be  cherished  among  men. 

But  it  is  not  the  literary  value  of  these  works  that  now 
concerns  us.  It  is  their  ethical  significance.  La  Vita 
Nnova,  or  The  New  Life,  is  a  simple,  yet  inimitable 
story  of  the  poet's  love  for  Beatrice.  As  an  autobiogra- 
phy it  may  be  compared  with  the  confessions  of  Augus- 
tine or  Tolstoy,  or  Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 
Yet  it  is  not  like  any  of  these.  It  is  the  frank  and  sin- 
cere avowal  of  a  passion  so  deep  and  pure,  so  abso- 
lutely unique,  that  no  generation  will  cease  to  be  fasci- 
nated by  it,  or  to  marvel  at  its  wondrous  quality.  It 
seems  the  record  of  a  fresh  discovery,  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  experience,  the  opening  of  a  chapter  never 
read  before  in  the  book  of  life.  Men  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear :  "Ye  husbands,  love  your  wives ;  ye  wives, 
live  in  subjection  to  your  husbands."  The  first  part  of 
this  counsel  is  better  than  the  second,  but  even  it  is  not 
based  on  any  real  appreciation  of  the  experience  of  the 
soul.  Love  cannot  be  commanded;  it  commands:  Ecce 
deus  fortior  me  qui  veniens  dominahitur  mihi.  This  is 
the  new  reading.  A  spirit  enters  in,  so  wonderful,  so 
sweet,  so  strong,  so  altogether  divine,  that  man  is  domi- 
nated by  it,  held  as  molecule  to  molecule,  atom  to  atom, 
in  willing,  beatific  self-abandonment.     The  love  of  La 
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Vita  Nuova  is  different  from  any  love  of  man  for  woman 
ever  pictured  before.  It  is  less  sensuous,  more  spiritual ; 
less  carnal,  more  chaste.  It  clamors  not  for  possession; 
seeks  not  its  own;  interferes  not  with  another's  rights; 
brings  no  sorrow  on  the  object  loved  nor  sense  of  gfuilt 
to  the  heart  that  loves.  Time  has  no  power  over  it; 
death  cannot  alter  it.  Beyond  the  date  of  Simone's  wed- 
ding, beyond  the  date  of  Beatrice's  departure,  it  flows 
on  like  a  river  that  must  pour  itself  into  the  sea.  Yet 
this  love  differs  from  Petrarch's  passion  for  Laura,  and 
even  more  from  Boccaccio's  infatuation  for  his  Fiam- 
metta,  in  its  marvelous  self-control.  Beside  her  soul  he 
places  his  own;  behind  the  veil  of  sense  he  seeks  her;  in 
the  enchanted  realms  of  his  inner  world  he  lives  with 
her.  That  he  conceives  to  be  his  right;  and  such  is  the 
divinity  of  the  spirit  mightier  than  he,  possessing  him, 
that,  as  he  tempts  to  no  transgression,  so  he  afflicts  with 
no  remorse.  Dante's  masterpiece  brought  into  modern 
life  the  conception  of  a  love  that  has  its  own  divine 
rights  and  its  own  sacred  obligations,  that  lives  beyond 
the  reach  of  nature's  changing  course  and  unconcerned 
about  man's  institutions.  It  left  a  legacy  of  new  prob- 
lems, as  everything  vital  does,  but  also  a  spiritual  influ- 
ence that  has  enriched  our  holiest  relations  and  helps  us 
still  to  find  the  answers  to  our  gravest  questions. 

Dante  wrote  in  Latin  his  plea  for  the  vernacular — 
De  Vulgari  Eloquentia.  Unfortunately,  it  was  left  a 
torso.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  purpose. 
He  was  anxious  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  all  dialectical 
differences,  there  was  such  a  thing  as  an  Italian  lan- 
guage, that  it  had  had  illustrious  representatives  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Italy,  what  might  properly  be  written  in  this 
common  tongue,  and  how  it  should  be  cultivated.  He 
was  not  concerned  about  the  supremacy  of  the  Tuscan 
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dialect;  in  fact,  he  censured  severely  its  idiosyncracies. 
That  it,  nevertheless,  became  the  literary  language  of 
Italy  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Florentine.  His 
notion  that  Latin  is  an  artificial  language  of  later  origin 
than  the  vulgar  speech  is,  of  course,  mistaken,  but,  like 
so  many  of  his  ideas,  reveals  his  remarkable  intuition: 
he  divined  the  existence  of  a  Low  Latin  in  early  times. 
Ethically  important  is  his  contention  that  the  best  a  man 
has  to  say  may  properly  be  uttered  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  understood  by  all,  whether  learned  or  not.  That 
was  rank  heresy  in  those  days.  Only  Latin  was  deemed 
a  fit  medium  for  the  highest  types  of  literary  expression. 
Even  Petrarch,  great  as  he  was  and  beautiful  as  are  his 
Italian  songs,  did  not  rise  to  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
language  of  the  people.  He  thought  himself  justified  in 
leaving  such  a  work  as  the  Divina  Commedia  unread, 
until  Boccaccio  sent  him  a  copy  in  his  old  age.  When 
his  friend  finally  summoned  courage  enough  to  present 
him  with  his  masterpiece,  the  Decamerone,  Petrarch  was 
so  charmed  with  the  story  of  Griselda  that  he  translated 
it  into  Latin  in  order  that  it  might  live.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  the  world,  if  this  gruesome  story  of  the 
obedient  wife  had  been  buried  in  the  immaculate  Latin 
dress  he  gave  it  than  that  it  should  have  lived  in  the 
despised  vernacular  to  demoralize  thousands  of  homes. 
Dante  knew  that  the  literary  monument  he  would  erect 
to  Beatrice  in  his  native  tongue  was  destined  to  stand 
through  all  the  ages ;  and  he  realized  that  it  was  not  only 
a  privilege,  but  a  duty,  to  give  the  best  he  had,  his  high- 
est thought  and  noblest  sentiment,  in  words  of  such  fa- 
miliar sound,  of  such  simplicity  and  beauty,  that  their 
music  would  enrapture  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and 
children.  In  this  he  was  right.  Every  great  movement 
seeking  consciously  the  moral  uplift  of  mankind  should 
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be  aware  of  its  obligation  to  use  the  vernacular.  Let 
those  saving  truths  the  world  needs,  those  fundamental 
principles  of  morality  without  which  society  cannot  live, 
be  set  forth,  not  in  the  terminology  of  the  schools,  in 
language  reeking  with  erudition,  but  in  utterances,  sim- 
ple, fervent  and  straightforward,  yet  dignified,  profound 
in  thought  and  graceful  in  form,  that  will  find  their  way 
to  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds  of  men. 

In  //  Convivio,  or  The  Banquet,  Dante  intended  to 
give  an  allegorical  commentary  on  fourteen  of  his  love- 
songs.  He  carried  out  his  plan  only  in  the  case  of  three. 
He  may  have  come  to  feel  that  there  was  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance in  the  experiences  he  had  commemorated  in  his 
songs ;  at  any  rate,  he  wished  the  world  to  read  his  can- 
zoni  in  a  new  light.  The  idea  of  a  double,  triple,  or  four- 
fold sense  was  prevalent.  Notably  Canticles  was  given 
such  an  interpretation.  While  this  book  might  readily  'jz 
taken  as  a  collection  of  songs  describing  the  love  of  man 
and  woman,  as  it  is  understood  to-day,  Bernhard  of 
Clairvaux  had,  in  a  long  series  of  sermons,  expounded 
its  inner,  allegorical  meaning.  Dante  felt  justified  in 
treating  his  own  songs  in  the  same  manner.  Certain 
remarks  of  Beatrice  in  the  Paradiso  render  it  not  im- 
probable that,  in  connection  with  his  amatory  experi- 
ences, he  had  been  led  into  scientific  and  philosophical 
speculations  such  as  those  in  which  //  Convivio  abounds. 
The  allegorical  method  allows  free  scope  for  discursive 
tendencies.  Now  Platonic  philosophy,  learned  through 
secondary  sources,  is  brought  in,  now  astronomy,  and 
anon  social  questions.  An  interesting  discussion  is  at- 
tached to  a  spurious  saying  of  Frederic  H  to  the  effect 
that  a  long  ancestry  and  wealth  are  necessary  constitu- 
ents of  nobility.  Dante  finds  that  true  nobility  can  exist 
without  either,  and  both  without  it.     It  is  thoroughly 
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characteristic  of  Diante's  ethical  attitude  thus  to  ac- 
knowledge no  real  aristocracy  but  that  of  intellectual  and 
moral  worth.  His  is  the  democratic  doctrine  that  it  is 
the  intrinsic  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  make  the 
nobleman,  not  wealth  or  ancestry.  There  is  a  truth, 
often  overlooked,  in  the  fundamental  position  of  this 
book.  All  true  love,  binding  soul  to  soul,  leads  up- 
wards, disposes  the  children  of  men  "a  salire  alle  stelle," 
to  mount  to  the  stars,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
mighty  force  which  draws  the  mind  to  truth,  the  will  to 
righteousness. 

The  important  treatise  De  Monarchia,  or  Concerning 
Monarchy,  was,  no  doubt,  written  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spiring Henry  VH  in  his  attempt  to  bring  Italy  into 
subjection  to  the  empire  and  of  persuading  the  Italian 
people  to  accept  his  claims.  But  its  real  value  lies  in  the 
remarkable  method  of  reasoning  and  the  amazing  grand- 
eur of  the  political  conceptions  occupying  the  poet's 
mind.  He  argues  in  favor  of  the  empire,  but  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  human  race  cannot  reach  its 
highest  development  unless  it  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  that  this  can  be  secured  only  as  it 
is  organized  under  one  law.  Neither  Alexander  nor 
Cassar  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  world-empire;  no  Roman 
ever  expected  to  see  all  the  barbarians  brought  within 
his  orhis  terramm  or  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  human  race  under  the  sway  of  Roman  law. 
It  is  not  apparent  that  any  human  mind  before  Dante 
conceived  of  the  abolition  of  war  through  the  political 
organization  of  mankind  under  one  government  as  a 
means  of  enabling  the  race  to  perform  its  best  work,  to 
attend  to  its  "opus  proprium."  Even  after  six  centuries 
these  ideas  seem  startling  to  many.  Only  in  recent 
years  have  men  begun  to  treat  seriously  the  thought  of 
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a  political  organization  embracing  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  There  are  still  those  who  affect  to  look  upon  the 
modem  abolitionists^  demanding  the  cessation  of  mass- 
murder,  with  the  same  amusement  or  disdain  with  which 
their  fathers  regarded  the  abolitionists  of  an  earlier  day, 
clamoring  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  If  Dante  had 
never  written  anything  but  De  Monarchia,  his  words 
upon  the  most  important  subject  before  this  generation 
would  still  be  felt  as  a  living  force  by  men  who  know 
how  to  drop  the  outward  form  and  seize  the  abiding 
substance. 

The  greatest  and  most  awe-inspiring  epic  in  literature 
was  called  by  its  author  a  Commedia.  The  description 
of  a  journey  leading  through  the  realms  of  bliss  into  the 
very  presence  of  God  could  not  well  be  designated  as  a 
tragedy,  while  the  many  scenes  and  figures  from  ordi- 
nary life,  the  mixture  of  modern  personages  and  classi- 
cal hero€s,  the  adjustment  of  external  circumstances 
and  merit  or  demerit,  suggested  what  was  then  known 
as  a  comedy.  Besides,  Enrico  Sannia  has  recently 
shown,  in  an  elaborate  work,  how  pervasive  is  the  comic 
element,  how  marked  the  humor  and  the  satire  in  all 
parts  of  the  poem.  Of  this  Dante  himself  may  have 
been  conscious.  Grateful  posterity  added  the  epithet 
"divine." 

No  man  has  ever  written  a  poem  with  so  wide  a  scope. 
It  carries  us  from  the  depths  of  hell  through  purgatory 
to  the  highest  heaven.  One  naturally  compares  it  with 
Milton's  Paradise  Lx)st  and  Goethe's  Faust.  Possibly 
De  rerum  natura  by  Lucretius  is  a  still  closer  parallel. 
There  is  the  same  penetration  of  all  parts  of  nature,  the 
same  Roman  divide  et  impera,  the  same  scientific  pre- 
cision, the  same  moral  earnestness,  and  intense  religious 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  radical  difference  in  the- 
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ology  and  ethics.  But  Dante's  world  seems  larger,  even 
if  Lucretius's  view-point  comes  nearer  to  ours.  The 
whole  universe  is  included  in  the  poet's  scheme.  Yet 
though  he  takes  us  through  all  the  realms  of  the  invisible 
world,  he  never  allows  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  earth  and 
its  life.  The  cone-shaped  hell  reaches  down  to  the  center 
of  our  globe  which  Dante  knew  to  be  its  center  of 
gravity.  The  mountain  of  purgatory  rises  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  at  the  antipodes.  Heaven  may  be  seen  from 
the  earth.  For  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  are  in  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars ;  while  only  the  highest 
heaven  where  the  deity  dwells  is  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  eye  of  man.  The  precision  with  which  the 
astronomical  facts  are  recorded  gives  a  feeling  of  re- 
ality. Though  there  are  many  mansions  in  the  great 
house,  we  are  at  home  in  them  all.  The  scenery  is  va- 
ried and  full  of  interest;  somewhat  colorless,  perhaps, 
but  grandly  outlined,  massive,  and  sublime.  Against 
this  background  there  is  the  teeming  life  of  humanity, 
peopling  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  heaven-scaling 
mountain,  and  the  vast  stellar  spaces,  with  sturdy  indi- 
viduals everywhere  standing  out  from  the  mass  in  bold 
relief.  Some  of  these  mighty  personalities  are  drawn 
with  such  matchless  art,  with  so  close  an  approach  to 
nature's  truth,  that  we  can  feel  their  pulses  beat,  and 
watch  the  subtlest  movements  of  their  thought.  Most 
fascinating  is  the  great  traveller  himself,  conscious  of  his 
place  among  the  world's  foremost  poets,  prouder  than  the 
proudest  of  earth's  nobles,  yet  as  lowly  as  the  humblest 
of  his  Lord's  servants,  laying  bare  his  palpitating  heart 
in  every  question,  every  answer,  every  mien  and  gesture. 
What  impresses  us  more  than  anything  else,  however, 
is  the  unspeakable  boldness  of  this  man  who  presumes 
to  place  himself  upon  the  judgment-seat  announcing  the 
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eternal  destiny  of  men  of  every  age  and  generation,  not 
even  hesitating  to  include  some  of  his  own  contempor- 
aries still  in  the  flesh.  We  speak  with  shyness  of  the 
things  that  lie  beyond  the  gates  of  death;  we  scarcely 
dare  to  ask  ourselves  what  things,  if  any,  are  in  store 
for  us;  we  look  upon  all  dogmatism  as  to  another's  fate 
as  unpardonable  arrogance  or  impertinent  stupidity.  It 
is  true  that  our  ancestors  were  not  so  sensitive,  and  that 
Dante's  age  had  no  more  scruples  about  announcing 
that  a  man  had  moved  to  purgatory  or  hell  than  that  he 
had  left  Florence  for  Rome  or  Avignon.  But  this  is  gen- 
erally on  a  small  scale,  and  the  motive  is  conventional 
and  easily  seen.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Dante.  He  judges 
the  human  race.  He  summons  before  him  the  dead  of  all 
the  ages  and  assigns  them  their  places  in  a  universe  in 
which  no  soul  can  die.  In  so  doing,  he  follows  his  own 
judgment  and  no  conventional  standard.  This  is  the 
amazing  thing. 

In  the  abstract,  it  was  not  such  a  formidable  task  for 
a  mediaeval  theologian  to  determine  where  the  departed 
souls  were.  He  knew  that  pagans,  unbelieving  Jews, 
unbaptized  infants,  and  Christians  dead  in  mortal  sin, 
without  absolution,  were  in  hell;  that  Christians  having 
venal  sins  still  to  be  wiped  off  were  in  purgatory;  and 
that  only  those  were  in  heaven  with  God  and  his  angels 
who  had  passed  through  purgatory  or  been  accounted 
worthy  of  immediate  translation  to  the  realm  of  bliss. 
Practically,  there  were  difficulties.  It  was  not  always 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  a  soul  had  ascended  from 
purgatory  to  heaven,  or  whether,  through  mortal  sin,  it 
may  have  descended  into  hell.  In  the  case  of  the  Holy 
Father  himself,  the  successor  of  Peter,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth,  dying  in  the  faith,  his  sins  absolved, 
his  lips  on  the  cross,  there  certainly  could  be  no  question. 
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In  the  main,  the  road  was  clear.  But  Dante  did  not  fol- 
low it.  He  hurls  his  popes  and  cardinals  and  bishops 
down  to  hell,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  prepare  the  place 
for  his  spiritual  head,  the  pope  still  living  at  the  time  of 
his  vision,  in  a  choice  spot  near  the  bottom  of  hell. 
When  we  come  up  into  the  air  again,  and  begin  to  as- 
cend the  mountain  of  purgatory,  we  find  that  the  place  is 
kept  by  a  pagan,  Cato  of  Utica,  very  much  as  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  is  kept  by  a 
Turkish  guard  to  prevent  imbroglios  among  the  Chris- 
tians. Ascending  into  heaven  with  Dante,  we  naturally 
expect  to  find  none  but  good  Christians  there,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Jews  saved  by  their  faith  in  the  prophecies 
and  the  types.  But  not  only  are  there  many  Jews  in 
heaven;  there  are  pagans  as  well.  Ripheus,  the  Trojan 
hero,  is  in  one  of  the  highest  heavens,  and  Trajan,  the 
Roman  emperor,  is  also  there.  Dante  was  not  bound  by 
the  prevailing  religious  notions  on  these  points.  There 
is,  at  least,  another  dominant  element  in  his  judgment 
that  works  havoc  with  the  scheme  he  has  in  the  main  ac- 
cepted. 

Nor  was  the  poet,  as  a  rule,  influenced  by  political  mo- 
tives in  assigning  to  men  their  destiny  in  the  other  world. 
He  disdained  the  splendid  opportunity  of  sending  his  po- 
litical friends  to  heaven  and  inventing  special  punish- 
ments for  his  political  enemies  in  hell.  No  partisan  con- 
siderations can  be  seen.  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
Guelphs,  Black  and  White,  Ghibellines,  of  all  colors,  are 
found  in  hell,  as  they  are  found  in  purgatory  and  heaven. 
The  only  seeming  exception  is  the  case  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  Here,  no  doubt,  Dante's  devotion  to  the  empire, 
naturally  showing  itself  in  admiration  of  Caesar,  made 
the  deed  of  the  two  Romans  seem  especially  dark  and 
damnable.    Without  this  political  prepossession  he  would 
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probably  not  have  placed  them  next  to  Judas  Iscariot 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  But  even  here  their  place  in  hell 
rather  than  in  purgatory  or  heaven  was  determined,  not 
by  his  political  prejudice,  but  by  their  act  of  treason  and 
murder. 

Still  less  can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was  influenced 
by  personal  relations.  We  do  not  find  his  father  and 
mother,  or  other  near  relatives,  in  heaven.  He  might 
have  immortalized  them  there.  The  only  ancestor  he 
cares  to  mention  is  Cacciaguida,  and  it  was  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  brave  Crusader,  rather  than  the  blood- 
relationship,  that  determined  Dante's  reference  to  him. 
He  might  have  saved  the  commentators  a  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty and  anxious  toil  by  giving  the  name  of  the  great 
deliverer  he  expected  after  the  failure  and  death  of 
Henry  VH.  If  he  had  his  friend  and  patron.  Can  Grande 
della  Scala,  in  mind,  why  did  he  not  give  his  name  to 
eternal  fame?  Among  the  damned  he  greets  Brunetto 
Latini.  He  may  have  been  his  teacher;  he  certainly  had 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  him  by  his  genius, 
learning,  and  great  talents.  The  reverence  of  Dante 
in  his  presence  is  unmistakable.  Why  did  he  plunge 
him  to  hell?  Because  the  principle  he  had  adopted  ne- 
cessitated it. 

What,  then,  were  the  standards  that  Dante  applied? 
What  were  the  considerations  that  led  him  in  his  judg- 
ment? The  answer  cannot  be  doubtful.  They  were 
ethical  standards.  They  were  considerations  of  charac- 
ter. These  standards  may  not  always  have  been  the 
highest;  his  reading  of  character  may  not  always  have 
been  just;  incidentally  his  judgment  may  have  been 
warped  by  theological  or  political  bias.  Yet  with  all 
these  modifications  it  remains  true  that,  above  everything 
else,  it  was  character  that  counted  with  Dante.    He  places 
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men  in  the  infernal  regions,  not  because  of  their  doc- 
trines, but  because  of  the  lives  they  have  led.  He  per- 
mits them  to  rise  from  ledge  to  ledge  in  purgatory  only 
as  one  after  another  of  their  moral  defects  is  removed. 
He  brings  them  to  their  final  homes  in  this  star  or  that 
according  to  the  character  their  natural  disposition,  their 
force  of  will,  and  divine  grace  have  produced  in  them. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  thing  that  Dante  prizes  most 
in  character  is  determination.  He  likes  strong,  self-re- 
liant, purposeful  individualities.  He  would  have  them 
hot  or  cold ;  the  lukewarm  he  spews  out  of  his  mouth. 
In  the  vestibule  of  hell,  he  sees  some  people  who  "lived 
without  infamy  and  without  praise,"  mixed  with  the  an- 
gels who  had  been  neither  rebels  nor  faithful  in  the 
great  celestial  war,  "unfortunates  who  never  were  alive," 
neither  good  enough  for  heaven  nor  bad  enough  for  hell. 
Among  their  number  is  one  who  almost  certainly  bore 
the  name  of  Celestine  V  as  pope.  Preferring  his  hermit 
life,  he  had  declined  the  honor  of  the  papacy,  and  when  it 
was  forced  upon  him  had  resigned  after  five  months,  in 
1294.  Imprisoned  and  left  to  die  in  a  jail  by  Boniface 
VIII,  he  had  been  canonized  by  Clement  V  in  1313.  But 
Dante  had  no  use  for  this  saint  "who  made  through  cow- 
ardice the  great  refusal."  (/w/.  iii,  60).  Dante  de- 
lights in  drawing  such  titanic  figures  as  Farinata  degli 
Uberti,  the  patriot,  who  rises  "head  and  breast,"  "hold- 
ing hell  itself  in  scorn,"  and  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca, 
mad  with  the  once  sated  hunger,  or  such  types  as  Bru- 
netto  Latini  in  hell,  Manfred,  Sordello  and  Statins  in 
purgatory,  and  Cacciaguida  in  heaven,  or  a  Cato  and  a 
Vergil,  a  Francis  and  a  Dominic. 

Another  characteristic  of  Dante's  ethical  judgment  is 
that  he  grades  his  vices  and  virtues.  All  sins  do  not  im- 
press him  in  the  same  way,  nor  all  moral  excellencies. 
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Some  deviations  from  the  proper  course  of  conduct  fill 
him  with  horror  or  contempt;  others  seem  to  awaken  in 
him  a  sense  of  our  common  heritage  of  imperfections, 
almost  a  fellow-feeling.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  grim, 
yet  withal  good-natured,  humor  in  his  dealings  with 
those  whose  vices  were  gross  incontinence,  gluttony  or 
drunkenness.  The  sins  that  spring  from  the  passion  of 
love  affect  him  differently.  When  Francesca  da  Rimini 
begins  her  story,  Dante  listens  "with  grief  and  pity" ; 
when  she  has  finished  it  with  the  exquisite  touch :  "that 
day  we  read  in  it  no  further,"  he  faints  from  pity,  falling 
as  a  dead  body  falls.  Even  the  men  of  violence  he  can 
understand;  he  unmistakably  sympathizes  with  some  of 
them,  such  as  Farinata  and  Brunetto.  His  courteous  ad- 
dress, his  manifest  admiration,  his  sincere  reverence  for 
the  great  grammarian,  poet  and  philosopher  to  whom 
he  owed  the  idea  of  his  epic  make  us  quite  forget  that  we 
are  in  hell.  Even  among  the  worst  of  sinners,  panderers, 
seducers,  traitors,  there  are  degrees  of  guilt.  Of  that 
gruesome  pair,  Ugolino  and  Ruggieri,  Dante  clearly 
considers  the  one  more  criminal,  the  other  more  unfortu- 
nate. Incontinence,  violence,  and  treason,  in  this  order, 
mark  the  crescendo  of  human  wickedness.  It  should 
come  to  a  climax  in  the  arch-fiend,  Satan.  But  Dante 
did  not  know  Satan.  The  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  a  satisfactory  individualization  of  this  figure, 
such  as  we  owe  to  Milton  and  to  Goethe.  The  devil  had 
to  fall  once  more,  lose  his  estate  as  the  incarnation  of 
all  evil,  before  he  could  be  described.  In  the  Divina 
Commedia,  Satan  is  only  a  part  of  the  landscape. 

In  purgatory  we  see  again  the  same  careful  gradation 
of  the  venal  sins  that  are  to  be  wiped  off.  The  division 
is,  indeed,  old  and  not  original  with  Dante,  any  more 
than  that  in  hell,  which  goes  back  to  Aristotle.    It  is  the 
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seven  sins  of  catechetical  instruction.  But  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  order,  one  above  another,  one  nearer  earth, 
another  nearer  heaven.  So  also  there  are  degrees  of  vir- 
tue in  heaven.  Those  who  live  in  the  moon  have  not  the 
perfection  of  those  who  live  in  the  sun,  and  moral  ex- 
cellence increases  as  we  advance  towards  the  primum 
mobile.  The  emphasis  is  put  upon  one  virtue  in  one 
character,  upon  a  different  virtue  in  another.  The  har- 
mony of  all  excellences  in  one  is  vastly  richer  than  in 
another. 

Very  significant,  ethically,  is  Dante's  conception  of  the 
onward  movement.  The  life  of  purgatory  moves  on  until 
it  has  emptied  all  its  temporary  charges  into  the  celestial 
realms  above.  At  the  summit  of  the  mountain  lies  the 
terrestrial  paradise.  This  is  itself  the  goal  of  man's  Hfe 
on  earth  which  goes  on  through  the  ages.  There  is  then 
at  the  end  of  his  long  journey  a  new  regime,  a  nobler 
order  of  society,  a  blessed  life  on  earth,  a  paradise  re- 
stored. And  with  profound  intuition  Dante  recognizes 
that  then  the  Church  as  well  as  the  Empire  will  disap- 
pear. These  institutions  shall  have  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be.  The  result  of  the  long  process  of  terrestrial 
education  is  indicated  in  the  sublime  words  with  which 
Vergil's  mission  as  a  guide  closes :  "Free,  righteous,  and 
sane,  is  thy  will,  and  it  would  be  a  fault  not  to  act  ac- 
t:ording  to  its  prompting;  therefore  I  crown  and  mitre 
thee  over  thyself."  (Purg.  xxvii,  140-142).  In  the  light 
of  Dante's  thought,  elsewhere  expressed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  essential  meaning  of  that  gloriously 
pregnant  line:  "per  ch'io  te  sopra  te  corono  e  mitrio." 
When  the  will  is  at  last  free,  directed  toward  the  right, 
and  in  a  healthy  condition,  no  external  law  is  needed,  nor 
government,  nor  church.  Each  man  is  a  sovereign  and  a 
bishop.     The  goal  is  political  and  ecclesiastical  anarchy, 
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but  an  anarchy  that  is  order  because  of  the  true  free- 
dom, rectitude  and  integrity  of  the  cooperating  wills. 
And  morality  is  autonomous,  to  this  extent  at  least  that 
it  is  self-imposed,  proceeding  from  the  inner  prompt- 
ings of  a  redeemed  nature.  The  early  Christians  looked 
for  a  new  Jerusalem  that  was  to  come  down  from  the 
sky  clothed  as  a  bride  to  meet  her  bridegroom;  Augus- 
tine's City  of  God  was  the  Church  of  whose  final  tri- 
umph over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  he  was  confident. 
The  deeper  insight  of  Dante  led  him  to  divine  as  the 
ultimate  goal  of  man's  social  development  a  condition  no 
longer  demanding  the  services  of  even  such  institutions 
as  the  universal  empire,  for  whose  coming  he  had  him- 
self worked  and  suffered  so  much,  and  the  church  uni- 
versal, to  whose  teaching,  cult,  and  mystic  fellowship  he 
was  himself  so  loyal. 

His  mediaeval  theology  does  not  concern  us.  But  there 
are  limitations  in  his  ethical  attitude  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  pass  over.  His  conception  of  the  universe  is, 
in  spite  of  his  splendid  hopes  of  future  glory  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  essentially  static,  rather  than  dynamic. 
In  heaven  and  hell  everything  is  fixed.  There  is  no 
growth,  because  no  change  from  what  is  best,  among 
the  finally  saved ;  there  is  no  change,  because  no  growth 
from  what  is  worst,  among  the  irretrievably  lost.  The 
saints  in  the  moon  are  satisfied,  they  feel  no  want,  they 
are  in  bliss ;  but  their  excellence  compared  with  others 
is  not  great,  and  they  can  never  reach  a  higher  stage  of 
development.  This  fixity  of  destiny  creates  within  us 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  even  the  greatest  doctors  of  the 
church  who  must  for  ever  remain  what  they  are.  There 
is  no  development  of  character  in  hell.  We  resent  this 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  noble  souls  of  pagan  anti- 
quity placed  there.    If  Ripheus,  Trajan,  Cato  and  others 
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escaped,  why  not  Socrates,  Plato,  and  a  host  of  others 
whom  the  poet  eulogizes  ?  They  are  not  suffering  much, 
to  be  sure,  but  to  be  deprived  of  the  chance  to  grow  is 
the  worst  of  punishments.  The  thought  of  wholesome 
restraint  and  incidental  hardship  as  means  of  weaning 
those  of  violent  passions  from  their  folly  does  not  shock 
us ;  but  our  moral  sense  is  outraged  when  a  man  like 
Brunetto  Latini  is  doomed  to  eternal  stagnation,  and 
sincere  patriots,  like  Farinata  and  Brutus,  are  given  no 
opportunity,  in  the  endless  ages  of  their  existence,  to 
learn  a  more  excellent  way. 

Closely  examined,  the  progress  in  purgatory  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  more  external  than  in  the  inner  life 
experience.  Souls  are  indeed  advanced  from  circle  to 
circle.  After  periods  of  varying  length  promotion  comes. 
A  P  (peccatum)  is  stricken  from  the  forehead;  one  of  the 
seven  sins  is  forgiven.  But  aside  from  the  suggestion 
that  each  ascent  involves  a  strengthening  of  the  will, 
there  is  no  intimation  of  an  inner  process  of  growth, 
and  its  means,  method,  or  character.  The  idea  of  get- 
ting through  with  one  sin  before  beginning  with  the 
next,  of  successfully  exorcising  one  devil  while  six  others 
hold  possession  of  the  house,  of  fighting  each  of  the  evil 
tendencies  of  the  soul  in  single  combat,  leaving  the  rest 
undisturbed  for  the  time  being,  would  be  almost  gro- 
tesque in  view  of  the  common  experiences  of  real  human 
life,  which  Dante  knew  as  well  as  any  one  else.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  seems  to  be  no  fight,  no  struggle  for 
mastery;  only  suffering  inflicted  from  without,  and  at 
most  penitential  sorrow,  resignation,  kissing  of  the  rod, 
and  absolution.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  subjection  to  an 
absolute  monarch,  judge,  legislator,  and  executive  in  one 
person,  though  he  be  very  wise  and  rule  over  all  the 
world,  and  subjection  in  spiritual  matters  to  an  abso- 
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lute  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  the  pope  be  a  very 
holy  man  and  his  church  universal  and  free  from 
schisms,  heresies,  simony,  and  gross  corruption,  can  re- 
ally lead  to  that  marvelous  type  of  self-government, 
without  church  or  empire,  which  he  holds  up  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal.  There  is  a  leap  somewhere.  There  is  a 
dcus  ex  machina  kept  in  readiness  for  some  emergency. 
There  is  no  real,  steady  onward  movement. 

The  adjustment  of  external  circumstance  and  spirit- 
ual condition  follows  the  principle  that  a  man's  sin  de- 
termines the  manner  of  his  punishment,  his  virtue  the 
form  of  his  reward.  Whether  tradition,  folk-lore  and  the 
poet's  imagination  have  succeeded  in  making  the  rela- 
tion very  obvious  or  natural,  may  be  a  matter  of  taste. 
More  serious  is  the  question  whether  the  universe  is  so 
constructed  that,  in  any  world,  external  condition  is  an 
infallible  indication  of  moral  merit  or  demerit.  The 
Dialogues  of  Job  probe  more  deeply  into  the  mystery  of 
life  than  Dante's  Cantos.  It  is  not  possible  to  question 
that  "what  a  man  sowetli  that  shall  he  also  reap."  But 
such  is  the  complexity  of  man's  nature,  such  the  curious 
play  of  circumstance,  that  it  is  never  possible  to  tell  what 
the  crop  will  be.  The  same  sin  may  aflfect  two  natures 
differently;  the  results  both  upon  character  and  destiny 
may  be  widely  divergent.  And  so  with  a  virtue.  Dante 
has  no  answer  that  will  satisfy  an  earnestly  inquiring 
mind  to  the  question:  "Why  should  a  man  choose  one 
path  in  preference  to  another?"  "What  really  happens 
to  him  in  either  case  ?" 

Dante  discusses  at  length  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
and  the  three  theological  virtues,  faith,  hope  and  char- 
ity. He  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  natural  virtues, 
whether  he  finds  them  in  Christians,  Jews,  or  pagans. 
He  seems  to  be  confident  that  a  high  degree  of  human 
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well-being  can  be  attained  by  practising  them.  But 
faith,  hope,  and  love  appear  to  him  as  virtues  that  can 
only  be  drawn  from  a  supernatural  source,  that  must  be 
inspired  by  a  revealed  religion.  He  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  basis  of  these  theological  virtues,  confidence, 
hopefulness,  affection,  is  closely  akin  to  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, is  a  part  of  man's  moral  life.  The  distinction  is 
to  some  extent  artificial.  In  so  far  as  it  has  a  founda- 
tion, it  is  misleading  and  mischievous.  It  leads  Dante 
to  look  upon  belief  in  dogma,  hope  of  a  future  life,  and 
mystic  fellowship  with  the  divine,  as  more  important 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  virtues.  The  most 
momentous  question  facing  a  man  is  this :  "What  shall  I 
do  that  I  may  be  saved?"  If  Dante  had  been  able  to  go 
back  to  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  he 
might  have  answered:  "Thou  knowest  the  command- 
ments; obey  them  and  thou  shalt  live,"  "Go,  sin  no 
more !"  or  first  "Take  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own 
eye,  and  thou  shalt  then  see  clearly  to  take  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye." 

If  Dante  had  really  understood  the  powers  of  the  mor- 
al life,  he  would  have  answered  the  question :  "Thou  shalt 
summon  all  the  strength  of  thy  will  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, to  keep  thy  feet  from  stumbling,  to  raise  thee  up 
when  fallen,  to  meet  each  obligation,  to  repair  each 
wrong  committed,  to  abandon  every  course  of  action  thy 
conscience  condemns;  thou  shalt  seek  for  the  truth  with 
all  thy  mind,  rejoice  in  its  possession,  and  renounce  what 
wrongly  seemed  to  thee  to  be  the  truth  when  the  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  demands :  thou  shalt  build  and  rebuild 
thy  ideals  and  strive  to  realize  them,  bringing  order, 
harmony,  and  beauty  into  thine  own  life  and  the  world 
around  thee;  thou  shalt  open  thy  heart  to  noble  senti- 
ments and  generous  emotions,  learn  to  live  in  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  reverence,  admiration,  confidence,  hope,  sym- 
pathy, devotion,  affection,  cheerfulness,  and  geniahty; 
and  thou  shalt  find  thy  will  growing  firmer,  thy  mind 
more  responsive  to  truth,  thy  ideals  higher,  and  thy  inter- 
course with  men  a  richer  source  of  blessing  to  thyself 
and  others,  while  the  forces  of  good  all  around  thee  will 
cooperate  in  the  redemption  of  thy  soul  from  the  domi- 
nancy  of  evil." 

A  mystic  tendency,  too  apt  to  subordinate  the  things 
making  for  righteousness  to  those  giving  esthetic  satis- 
faction, prevented  Dante  from  putting  the  emphasis 
where,  in  our  judgment,  it  should  be  placed.  The  ec- 
stacy  of  love  depicted  in  //  Paradiso  is  a  species  of  spir- 
itual intoxication  from  which  the  stagnant  condition  of 
life  in  heaven  does  not  permit  the  saints  a  return  to  so- 
briety. Engulfed  in  pleasing  sensations,  they  have  no 
serious  duties  to  perform,  no  services  to  render  to  any 
one  in  real  need,  no  manly  protests  to  utter  against  the 
maintenance  of  awful  slums  in  the  universe,  no  energy 
left  to  organize  relief-expeditions,  no  desire  to  leave  the 
ninety  and  nine  in  heaven  to  seek  for  the  lost  sheep  far 
from  the  fold.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  valuable  element 
in  this,  as  every  other  form  of  mysticism.  Poor,  indeed, 
would  be  our  human  life,  if  it  were  not  for  the  direct  im- 
pression of  things  too  vast  to  be  expressed  in  intellectual 
formulas,  the  sense  of  the  transcendent  worth  of  per- 
sonality, the  experience  of  mystic  fellowship  with  the 
souls  attracting  us,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  quick 
and  the  dead. 

After  all  has  been  said,  all  the  words  of  explanation, 
interpretation,  appreciation  and  criticism,  we  remain  in 
silent  wonder,  awe,  and  admiration  before  this  marvelous 
personality.  How  far  he  is  in  advance  of  his  time,  how 
far  he  leads  us  on  beyond  the  limitations  of  our  own! 
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How  he  stirs  our  conscience,  quickens  our  moral  sensi- 
bilities, impresses  us  with  the  heinousness  of  sin,  and 
makes  the  path  of  duty  glorious  in  our  eyes!  Whether 
he  intended  his  Commedia  to  be  an  allegory,  as  a  whole, 
and  not  only  incidentally,  may  be  questioned,  even  after 
his  advice  to  a  friend  at  a  later  time  to  read  it  as  such. 
To  us  it  gains  in  truth,  as  we  reflect  that  within  human 
society,  and  within  ourselves,  there  is  something  of  hell, 
purgatory  and  heaven.  If  we  address  ourselves  more 
seriously  to  the  problems  of  how  to  get  rid  of  the  In- 
ferno, how  to  effect  a  real  process  of  purification,  and 
what  kind  of  heaven  to  construct,  his  master  mind  point- 
ed the  way.  His  comprehensive  view,  deep  insight,  and 
fertile  suggestions,  on  social  and  political  questions  have 
endeared  him  to  thinkers  and  reformers.  Mazzini  loved 
and  revered  him.  United  Italy  is  in  a  very  real  sense  his 
work.  The  inspiration,  the  language,  and  the  ideal  came 
from  her  greatest  seer,  to  whom  mankind  gladly  ac- 
cords a  place  among  the  foremost  poets  of  the  ages.  Our 
own  generation  is  keenly  responsive  to  his  influence.  It 
grows  from  day  to  day.  Wnen  read  in  the  light  of  his 
time  and  his  environment,  the  experiences  of  his  life  and 
the  intellectual  atmosphere,  with  critical  judgment  and 
freedom  from  adulation,  yet  with  reverence  and  spir- 
itual susceptibility,  the  works  of  Dante  can  never  fail 
to  strengthen  and  inspire. 


RECORD  SUPPLEMENT 


We  here  group  together  (for  more  convenient  refer- 
ence by  those  friends  who  have  made  inquiries  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  forms  used  in  some  of  our  recent  cere- 
monies) the  various  exercises  zvhich  have  of  late  been 
used  in  the  New  York  Society. 

1. — The  Exercises  at  the  Breaking  of  Ground  for 
THE  New  Meeting-House. 

1.  Opening  Chorus  by  the  Sunday  School. 

2.  Addresses. 

Dr.  Elliott  spoke  of  the  development  of  order  and 
beauty  from  chaos,  using  as  illustration  the  building  about 
to  go  up.  Here,  after  the  digging  and  blasting  and  rear- 
ing of  walls,  at  last  a  beautiful  house  would  stand.  The 
work  of  ethical  religion  too  in  a  disordered  world  would 
at  last  bring  out  in  beauty  and  shining  perfection  a  "city 
of  light." 

Mr,  Chubb  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  simple  exer- 
cises upon  which  they  were  engaged  were  in  fact  a  parable, 
for  the  foundations  of  the  building  which  was  to  rise  were 
deeper  than  any  spade  could  strike  or  any  plimimet  could 
measure.  They  reposed  upon  an  unseen  edifice  of  the 
spirit,  built  firm  upon  what  is  enduring  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  man.  The  ground  plan  of  that  edifice  was  sketch- 
ed thirty-three  years  ago  by  him  whose  presence  they 
would  fain  have  among  them  this  morning,  and  of  whom 
they  thought  with  love  and  honor. 

3.  The  Ceremony. 

Mr.  Chubb  addressed  the  four  persons  selected  to  re- 
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move  the  four  spadefuls  of  earth  and  bade  them  strike 
deep  with  their  spades,  down  into  the  heart  of  things  to 
the  firm  rock  of  reaUty  and  sincerity,  so  that  upon  it  there 
might  reach  upward  an  ideal  structure  as  far  above  the 
actual  building  as  the  spiritual  foundations  were  below  it, 
— a  structure  which  should  pierce  upward  into  the  sky  of 
truth  and  reflect  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea, 
the  light  of  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  life. 

There  followed  then  the  unique  feature  of  the  exercises, 
the  turning  of  a  spadeful  of  earth  by  each  of  four  speak- 
ers representing  four  "ages  of  man"  and  thus  symbolically 
standing  for  the  entire  Society.  The  short  addresses  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  are  given  here  in  full. 

Mr.  K ,  the  first  speaker,  said: 

"My  voice  is  the  voice  of  those  who  have  reached  the 
quiet  evening  hour  of  life.  We  look  back  thankfully  upon 
the  long  and  helpful  years  of  fellowship  in  this  Ethical 
Society.  It  has  been  our  home  and  the  home  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  is  become  the  home  of  our  children's  children. 
We  rejoice  to  live  to  see  this  longed-for  day,  when  the  in- 
visible, spiritual  home  in  which  we  have  grown  up  these 
many  years  is  to  take  visible  form  and  semblance,  and 
shall  be  for  us  in  our  remaining  days,  and  in  larger 
measure  for  the  younger  generation,  a  sacred  place,  the 
shrine  of  our  ideals  and  of  our  highest  hopes  for  man. 

"And  so,  in  joy  and  confidence  and  pride,  and  with  hap- 
piest auguries  for  the  years  to  come,  I  thrust  this  spade 
into  the  ground  and  begin  the  work  upon  the  foundations 
of  our  new  dwelling-place.  May  these  foundations  be 
deep  and  sure,  so  that  upon  them  may  rise  the  enduring 
temple  of  a  religion  pure  and  undefiled,  a  religion  of  the 
upright  heart  and  true." 

Mr.  K then  turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth. 
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The  second  speaker,  Mrs.  P ,  spoke,  as  follows : 

"To  none  can  this  be  an  occasion  of  greater  joy  than  it 
is  to  those  of  us  who  have  reached  the  meridian  of  life  and 
lead  forward  by  the  hand  our  families  of  children  under 
the  banner  of  this  ethical  fellowship.  Our  lives  have 
struck  their  deepest  roots  in  the  soil  of  that  fellowship  and 
have  found  their  noblest  prophecy  in  its  hopes.  And  now 
there  is  to  rise  here  the  fixed,  permanent  home  where  we 
may  live  this  life  of  communion  more  completely  and  ade- 
quately than  has  been  possible  in  our  homeless  past, — 
we  and  our  children;  and  here  together  may  we  grow 
further  in  the  grace  and  power  by  which  we  and  they 
have  been  so  abundantly  fed  in  the  past.  And  so,  in  the 
name  of  those  who  have  reached  the  midway  of  life,  and 
in  gratitude  and  hope,  I  turn  this  spade  of  earth  to  make 
way  for  the  walls  that  are  to  rise  here  to  suggest  in  brick 
and  stone  the  enduring  meaning  of  the  deeper  things  by 
which  we  strive  to  live." 

Mr.  J turned  the  third  spade,  saying: 

"I  speak  for  youth,  and  for  those  who,  wearing  the 
toga  of  responsible  manhood,  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
their  careers.  We  have  been  girt  by  the  disciplines  of  this 
religious  fellowship  to  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us. 
We  need  its  fullest  help  to  enable  us  to  preserve  and  carry 
forward  its  best  purposes  and  hopes.  We  too  rejoice 
therefore,  in  this  inauguration  of  a  visible  home  to  which 
we  may  come  as  to  a  refreshing  fountain  of  strength  and 
inspiration,  a  place  of  restorative  quiet  and  peace,  where 
we  may  renew  and  fortify  ourselves  for  the  difficult  taskof 
living  our  lives  according  to  the  high  and  exacting  vision 
to  which  we  have  been  helped  by  the  Ethical  Society. 

"In  the  name,  then,  of  its  young  manhood,  I  turn  an- 
other spade  of  earth  to  clear  the  way  for  the  upbuilding 
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of  this  new  home  of  our  spiritual  life, — ^gratefully,  joy- 
fully, hopefully." 

The  fourth  speaker  was  Miss  M C ,  who 

said: 

"Through  me  the  children  speak.  Ours  is  the  voice  of 
trust  and  hope.  We  live  in  the  bright  dawn  of  life,  and  are 
the  little  prophets  of  a  golden  day.  It  is  we  who  are  to 
gain  most  from  the  beautiful  building  that  is  to  rise  up  out 
of  the  ground  here.  It  is  to  be  our  home,  we  trust, 
through  long,  long  years  of  happy  work  and  loving  ser- 
vice. May  we  grow  upward  here,  straight  and  strong,  as 
the  spring  flowers  grow  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
strengthening  sun. 

"And  so  we  joyously  take  our  part  in  beginning  the 
work  upon  our  new  hall  and  school  and  in  the  name  of  the 
children  of  our  Sunday  School  I  strike  this  spade  into 
the  soil  to  make  further  way  for  the  foundations  of  our 
future  home." 

4.  Song;  "The  City  of  the  Light,"  by  the  Sunday 
School. 

5.  Closing  invocation,  recited  in  unison : 

"Arise !  arise ! 
Toward  the  skies, 
Into  the  light 
Of  Truth  and  Right, 
And  ever  prove 
The  power  of  Love." 
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11. — The  Ceremony  of  Lighting  the  Candles,  used 

AT  THE  Christmas  Exercises  of  the  Sunday 

School. 

The  leader  advanced  to  a  light  burning  low  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  platform,  saying : 

"The  old  light  burns  low,  but,  ere  it  sinks  and  fails,  we 
kindle  from  it  the  crescent  flame  of  a  new  light;  and  so 
once  more  we  beat  back  the  encroaching  darkness,  and 
once  more  renew  the  sacred  light  of  life  from  year  to  year, 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age  to  age,  for- 
ever and  evermore." 

Lighting  a  taper  at  the  failing  candle,  the  Leader  hand- 
ed it  to  the  first  of  the  five  children  who  were  to  light  the 
candles  and  she,  after  lighting  the  central  candle  of  Joy, 
said: 

"Burn  brightly,  Light  of  Joy,  and  may  thy  cheerful 
beams  reach  every  heart  and  every  home  through  our 
broad  land." 

The  other  candles  of  Peace,  Goodwill,  Hope,  and  Love 
were  lighted  by  other  children  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Peace. — "Shine,  soft  flame  of  Peace,  dispel  the  shad- 
ows of  strife  and  discord  by  the  power  of  thy  pure,  white, 
healing  light." 

Goodwill. — "Throw  wide  thy  beams.  Light  of  Good- 
will, and  unite  all  hearts  in  kindly  thought  and  gracious 
deed." 

Hope. — "When  other  lights  burn  low,  do  thou,  the 
starry  light  of  Hope,  the  light  of  promise  in  the  little 
child,  gleam  and  sparkle  through  all  mists  of  disappoint- 
ment and  misfortune,  a  blessed  beacon  to  both  old  and 
young." 

Love. — "Glow,  and  grow,  thou  mighty  golden  flame  of 
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Love  and,  like  the  sun  in  the  sky,  bathe  the  wide  world  in 
thy  broadening  beams  of  warmth  and  light." 

Ill, — Responsive  Readings,  used  at  the  Christmas 
Festival  on  Children's  Sunday, 

Leader, — Welcome,  once  more,  season  of  returning  light ! 
Response. — Shine  forth,  new-risen  sun;  lead  in  another 

year  of  hope  and  joy. 
L, — Shine  out  upon  the  world,  new  sun;  on  old  and 

young,  on  rich  and  poor,  on  sad  and  gay : 
R. — On  home  and  hall,  on  hearth  and  feast,  on  brighten- 
ing bough  and  glittering  tree. 
L. — Melt  every  frost-bound  heart  till  it  glows  with  the 

warmth  of  generous  desire ; 
R. — And  let  thy  comforting  light  shine  on  the  dark  places 

of  want  and  woe. 
L. — Welcome,  rich  season  of  bounty  and  good  cheer ! 
R. — ^Wreathe  every  life  with  garlands  of  innocent  mirth. 
L. — Crown  with  green  wreaths  of  joy  the  brows  of  those 

we  love: 
R. — Weave  in  red  berries  of  health,  and  the  bright  star  of 

hope. 
L. — Welcome,  blest  season  of  Peace,  that  bringest  a  truce 

to  strife ! 
R. — Spread  thy  white  wings  of  Peace  over  all  the  grateful 

earth. 
L. — Link  all  peoples  and  nations  in  the  sure  bonds  of 

brotherhood : 
R. — Shed  peace  and  good  will,  good  will  and  peace,  on  all 

mankind. 

"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
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The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

"Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

"Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 

IV. — Responsive  Readings,  used  at  the  Spring  Fes- 
tival ON  Children's  Sunday. 

Leader. — After  the  winter,  the  spring ;  out  of  death,  new 
life;  and  out  of  sleep,  awakening. 

Response. — After  the  darkness  of  the  long  nights,  the 
light  of  lengthening  days :  after  the  cold,  the 
warmth  of  the  conquering  sun. 

L. — New  births  are  in  the  fields,  new  fragrance  in  the  air. 

R. — In  grass  and  tree,  in  leaf  and  flower,  earth's  beauty  is 
bom  anew. 

L. — The  birds  return  to  gladden  the  heart  with  songs. 

R. — We  too  would  join  in  the  singing:  for  our  hearts  are 
glad  with  the  season's  joy. 

L. — Let  us  also  seek  the  sun  and  the  light,  that  the  cleans- 
ing breath  of  spring's  sweet  air  may  purify 
our  lives. 

R. — We  would  open  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  that  springs 
into  life  at  our  feet,  and  in  the  radiant  skies 
above  our  heads. 
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L. — May  our  hearts  beat  anew  with  gratitude  for  all  the 
lovely  gifts  of  the  Great  Mother,  the  Earth. 

R. — ^And  out  of  the  soil  of  our  hearts  let  fairer  flowers  of 
kindness  and  love  start  into  life. 

L. — The  seasons  may  pass  and  men  may  pass ; 

R. — But  the  life  of  things  abides  forever,  and  is  renewed 
continually. 

L. — Let  us  cherish  this  life  in  ourselves,  and  in  all  living 
things ; 

R. — And  protect  from  wanton  hurt  the  lowliest  creature 
that  breathes  and  the  meanest  flower  that 
blows. 

L. — Rejoice  we  in  Nature  for  her  beauty  and  wonder; — 
the  earth  and  the  sky  and  the  ocean ;  the  hills 
and  the  valleys;  the  rivers  and  forests;  the 
sun  and  the  moon  which  bathe  all  things  with 
their  light ;  and  all  the  great  host  of  the  stars 
and  the  endless  worlds  of  infinite  space. 

R. — ^And  sacred  above  all  be  the  deep  springs  of  our  hu- 
man lives,  which  we  will  strive  to  keep  fresh 
and  pure  now  and  evermore. 
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ETHICAL   SOCIETIES 

ARE  AGREED* 

By  Alfred  W.  Martin. 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  compared  the  Bonds  of  Union,  or 
Bases  of  Fellowship,  of  the  six  Ethical  societies  in  the 
United  States;  my  object  being  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  common  element  in  these  six  statements,  or  the  points 
upon  which  all  Ethical  societies  in  this  country  are  agreed. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  points  of  difference  among  the 
representatives  of  the  Ethical  Movement.  In  theology, 
for  example,  some  of  us  are  theists,  and  some  atheists; 
some  are  agnostics,  others  pantheists.  In  philosophy, 
there  are  Kantians  and  Spencerians,  Hegelians  and  "Prag- 
matists  among  us.  In  ethical  theory,  there  are  utilitari- 
ans and  intuitionists,  evolutionists  and  scientific  realists. 
In  sociology  there  are  disciples  of  Karl  Marx  and  of 
Henry  George,  of  Edward  Bellamy,  of  Count  Tolstoi,  and 
of  other  social  theorists.  But  over  against  these  various 
grounds  of  difference  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Ethical  Movement  there  stand  certain  distinct  points  of 
agreement.  And  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  their  respec- 
tive bases  of  fellowship,  I  find  there  are  at  least  seven 
such  points  of  agreement.  Just  as  a  ray  of  white  light 
when  analyzed  shows  the  seven  separate  colors  of  the 
prism,  so  the  bond  of  union  of  an  Ethical  Society  will 
bring  to  light  at  least  seven  points  upon  which  it  and  all 
other  American  Ethical  societies  are  agreed.    And  so  I 

I     

I  *An  address  delivered  before   the    Ethical    Societies   of   New 

[  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
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propose  this  morning  to  enumerate  and  expatiate  upon 
each  of  these  seven  points.  Rather  than  state  them  in  an 
indiscriminate,  haphazard  way,  I  would  take  them  up  in 
a  particular  order,  so  that  we  may  note  and  appreciate 
their  interrelation. 

1.  First,  and  fundamental  to  the  whole  series  is  this: 
We  are  agreed  that  there  is  a  constant  need  of  deepening 
and  elevating  the  moral  life,  of  approximating  an  ideal  of 
holiness,  of  "living  upward,"  to  use  the  terse  expression 
of  the  late-lamented  Dr.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  of  Cambridge, 
— a  constant  need  of  living  upward;  "upward  toward 
truth  of  thought,  which  is  knowledge;  upward  toward 
truth  of  feeling,  which,  in  its  highest  form,  is  love;  up- 
ward toward  truth  of  conduct,  which  is  virtue,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  duty."  He,  and  he  only,  is  the  truly  religious 
man  who  inwardly  dedicates  himself  and  outwardly  de- 
votes himself  to  knowledge  of  all  truth  that  he  can  learn, 
in  order  to  do  what  is  right  and  be  what  is  good. 

Here,  then,  we  touch  the  fundamental,  cardinal  point 
of  agreement,  that  which  is  basic  to  the  entire  series. 
Take  away  this  constant  need  that  we  feel  in  ourselves 
for  deepening  and  elevating  the  moral  life,  for  making 
progress  in  the  higher  zones  of  our  being — take  away 
this  sense  of  a  deep-down  spiritual  need,  the  conscious- 
ness of  potential  sin  no  less  than  of  actual  sin  and  the  hun- 
ger for  approximation  to  the  Perfect,  and  the  very  root- 
reason  for  the  existence  of  an  Ethical  Society  disappears. 

2.  And  I  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  point 
upon  which  we  are  agreed,  namely,  that  approximation  to 
an  ideal  of  holiness  is  what  gives  value  to  life,  is  what 
makes  life  worth  living.  To  come  within  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  distance  of  an  ideal  of  holiness, — gives  worth 
to  our  life,  makes  it  worth  living.  Suppose,  for  example, 
I  think,  as  so  many  men  and  women  seem  to  think,  that 
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approximation  to  a  million  dollars  is  what  gives  worth  to 
life  and  makes  life  worth  living,  why  then,  of  course,  I 
shall  bend  all  my  energies  to  the  attainment  of  that  su- 
preme end,  a  million  dollars.  And,  other  things  being 
equal,  I  shall  probably  succeed,  or  come  very  close  to 
complete  success,  because  to  whatever  a  man  gives  him- 
self with  undivided  attention  and  with  undiminishing  zeal 
he  tends  to  attain.  But  now,  what  real  worth  will  there  be 
in  me  ?  What  inherent  worth  is  there  in  the  mere  money- 
maker ?  Has  he  not  aborted  every  high  impulse  of  his  na- 
ture? Has  he  not  buried  his  soul  under  a  huge  heap  of 
stocks  and  bonds?  Has  he  not  turned  his  back  on  every 
shining  ideal?  Has  he  not  worshiped  securities  as  his 
household  gods?  Has  he  not  made  himself  as  truly  a 
"thing"  as  the  machine  that  mints  his  gold?  Wealth  as 
a  means  to  the  end  of  realizing  what  life  is  for  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  powerful  engine  for  good,  but  wealth  con- 
sidered as  an  end  in  itself  means  total  eclipse  of  the  ideal 
itself.  In  other  words,  the  life  of  the  mere  money-getter, 
the  mere  money-maker,  is  not  worth  living.  Life  is  worth 
living  only  when  we  add  to  the  worth  already  in  us,  for 
in  each  human  being  exists  worth  by  reason  of  the  moral 
nature  which  is  ours,  and  we  add  to  our  worth  when  we 
live  according  to  the  moral  light  we  have  and  strive  to 
increase  both  its  quantity  and  quality. 

3.  We  are  thus  led  directly  to  the  third  point  of  agree- 
ment, namely,  that  Truth,  Love  and  Duty  are  the  su- 
preme things  to  live  for.  To  exalt  any  other  than  these 
is  the  essence  of  irreligion,  and  to  sacrifice  these  for  any 
other  is  to  live  the  irreligious  life.  If  the  intellect  finds  its 
ideal  in  knowledge  of  all  truth  that  can  be  learned,  if  the 
heart  finds  its  ideal  in  the  perfect  expression  of  love,  if 
the  will  finds  its  ideal  in  the  performance  of  duty,  then 
truth,  love  and  duty  are  the  sovereign  ends,  standing  far 
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above  all  others  to  which  we  may  dedicate  our  lives. 
Pleasure,  money,  fame,  prosperity,  power,  position,  pres- 
tige,— these  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  but  they  become 
bad  when  they  are  made  supreme,  when  they  are  treated 
as  ends.  And  the  very  moment  that  you  or  I  sacrifice 
truth,  love  or  duty  for  the  sake  of  any  of  them,  subordinat- 
ing these  highest  interests  to  lower  ones,  that  moment 
we  begin  to  live  the  unethical  life. 

Nay  more,  we  are  agreed  that  in  estimating  values,  mor- 
ality must  be  supreme.  In  other  words,  the  moral  end 
must  stand  above  every  other,  in  our  esteem,  be  it  intellec- 
tual, aesthetic  or  material.  In  Christianity,  for  example, 
we  see  morality  subordinated  to  theological  belief,  witness 
the  familiar  quotation,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  which  has  been  the  teaching  of 
the  Christian  Church  for  centuries.  In  the  Greek  relig- 
ion morality  is  subordinated  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty, 
or  the  harmonious  development  of  the  physical  and  the 
intellectual  man — the  supreme  end  to  which  the  Greeks 
aspired  and  in  terms  of  which  Plato  defined  sin  as  some- 
thing that  ought  to  be  avoided  because  it  is  ugly  and 
virtue  as  that  which  ought  to  be  practiced  because  it  pre- 
vents violence  being  done  to  our  aesthetic  sensibilities.  In 
the  Confucian  religion  morality  is  subordinated  to  order. 
Morality  in  that  system  is  one  of  the  results  of  order,  or 
at  least  the  accompaniment  of  order,  Confucius  having 
taught  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  reproduction  in  hu- 
man lives  of  the  wonderful  order  that  we  see  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature.  In  the  cathedral  of  the  almighty  doll£.r 
morality  is  subordinated  to  material  well-being.  But  in 
the  Ethical  Movement  morality  is  sovereign,  above  these 
and  all  other  ends. 

4.  The  fourth  point  upon  which  there  is  agreement 
among  all  Ethical  societies — and  great  is  the  stress  they 
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all  put  upon  it — concerns  the  fact  of  moral  obligation  re- 
gardless of  theories  as  to  its  origin.  Duty,  we  say,  binds 
us,  though  we  differ  as  to  the  philosophy  of  duty.  The 
obligation  to  strive  for  the  moral  ideal  is  inherent  in  man. 
We  may  not  always  know  what  our  duty  is,  we  may  not 
always  feel  that  our  duty  is  binding  upon  us,  but  that  it 
is  binding  no  serious  soul  can  doubt. 

From  the  moment  that  there  appeared  on  this  earth 
two  human  beings  in  social  relation,  from  that  moment 
moral  obligation  began  to  operate,  although  potentially  it 
had  been  in  existence  from  all  eternity.  For  moral  obli- 
gation belongs  to  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  part  of  that 
grand  totality  of  necessary  conditions  without  which  noth- 
ing whatever  could  be.  Just  as  it  would  be  absurd  to 
think  of  the  two  triangles  into  which  a  square  is  divided 
as  not  being  equal  to  one  another,  so  it  would  be  just  as 
absurd  to  think  of  two  individuals  in  social  relation  with- 
out mutual  moral  obligation.  The  moral  sense  in  man  is 
simply  his  sensitiveness  to  those  natural  rights  involved 
in  the  coexistence  of  men  with  a  common  moral  nature. 
Society  itself  is  conditioned  for  its  very  existence  upon 
such  mutual  moral  obligation  and  just  because  natural 
rights  result  from  the  nature  of  men  as  moral  beings  in 
necessary  moral  relations,  the  moral  law  is  rooted  in  Na- 
ture. So  then,  we  take  our  stand  upon  the  ground  that 
duty  does  bind  us,  whatever  our  theory  of  duty  may  be. 
I  am  debating  about  a  certain  course  of  conduct  that  will 
seriously  affect  other  people;  I  think  I  am  debating  by 
myself,  but  the  Ought  is  there;  it  is  the  other  debater. 
Two  of  us  get  together  privately  to  transact  a  certain 
business  proposition.  We  think  we  are  alone,  but  again 
the  Ought  is  there,  superintending  the  deal,  and  whether 
we  obey  its  mandate  or  not,  we  know  that  we  are  bound 
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by  it,  as  the  iron  is  bound  to  the  magnet,  as  the  planet  to 
its  orbit. 

Strike  the  strings  of  justice  and  love,  and  instantly  the 
resulting  chord  will  waken  a  response  in  every  human 
heart,  whether  ethically  he  is  a  disciple  of  Spencer,  Green, 
Kant  or  Abbot.  Speak  the  Golden  Rule,  and  instantly  its 
echo  is  heard  reverberating  from  every  church,  syna- 
gogue, cathedral,  mosque  and  temple,  although  the  ground 
on  which  the  Golden  Rule  is  urged  differs  among  different 
people.  The  utilitarian,  for  instance,  urges  the  Golden 
Rule  on  the  ground  of  enlightened  self-interest;  another 
advocates  it  because  it  will  mean  the  greatest  happiness  to 
the  greatest  number.  The  evolutionist  urges  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  secure  the  moral  progress  of  society. 
But  differ  as  men  do  concerning  the  ground  upon  which 
the  Golden  Rule  is  to  be  advocated,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  anywhere  as  to  the  validity  and  authority  of  the 
rule. 

5.  And  since  there  are  these  differences  in  ethical 
theory  we  are  led  directly  to  a  fifth  and  very  vital  point  of 
agreement  among  Ethical  societies,  namely,  we  need  more 
light  than  is  furnished  by  either  the  Old  Testament  or 
the  New  Testament,  or  any  other  of  the  historic  guides. 
It  simply  is  not  true  that  we  always  know  what  the  right  is. 
Over  and  over  again  you  and  I  falter  or  fail,  not  be- 
cause we  do  not  wish  to  do  what  is  right,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  the  right  in  the  given  instance 
is.  As  Mr.  Salter  said  a  number  of  years  ago,  "Morality 
is  very  often  a  problem  with  us."  When  Matlhew  Arnold 
in  one  of  his  popular  lectures  said,  "everybody  knows 
what  is  right,  the  only  difficult  thing  is  to  do  the  thing  we 
know,"  he  uttered  one  of  those  commonplaces  of  modern 
thought  against  which  we  need  to  be  constantly  on  our 
guard.     For  not  only  is  the  statement  incorrect,  but  the 
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very  opposite  of  it  is  the  grim  truth  that  is  confronting 
us  every  day.  Take,  for  example,  those  frictions  between 
employer  and  employes  with  their  resulting  strikes,  and 
what  in  its  last  analysis  do  we  so  often  find  the  cause  to 
be  but  the  failure  of  the  employer  or  of  the  employes  to 
know  where  the  path  of  right  lies.  And  here  I  speak 
from  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  expert  on  this  ques- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  yet  produced,  the  late  la- 
mented Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  for  many  years  was  our 
Commissioner  of  Labor  at  Washington.  He  has  told  us 
again  and  again  that  too  often  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
right  is  the  deplorable  cause  of  industrial  warfare.  Or 
again,  in  the  relations  between  servant  and  mistress,  how 
often  are  perplexities  and  vexations  due  to  ignorance  as 
to  where  the  right  lies.  And  now  that  women  are  rightly 
claiming  equal  opportunity  with  men,  the  problem  of 
right  relations  between  them  awaits  solution.  Or,  again, 
think  of  those  relations  that  concern  the  higher  patriotism, 
involving  duty  to  wife  and  children,  to  the  city,  to  the 
State,  and  the  question  as  to  how  these  duties  shall  be 
properly  related  to  that  broadest  of  all  patriotisms,  cos- 
mopolitanism. And  the  more  deeply  we  feel  the  imper- 
fection of  these  relations,  the  deeper  becomes  our  sense 
of  the  need  of  more  light.  Neither  on  Mt.  Sinai,  nor  on 
the  Sermon-Mount  was  the  moral  code  completely  re- 
vealed. With  the  rise  of  new  conditions  in  the  progress 
of  society  new  problems  arise,  and  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems  we  need  more  light  than  is  furnished  by 
any  of  the  historic  guides.  And  so  it  happens  that  an 
Ethical  Society  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  That  Asso- 
ciation invites  its  members  to  explore  the  field  of  physical 
science  and  make  discoveries  there.  So  an  Ethical  Society 
is  an  association  for  the  advancement  of  moral  science. 
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inviting  its  members  to  discover  paths  to  the  solution  of 
the  great,  open,  unsolved  problems  of  the  moral  life. 

Think  of  it  for  a  moment :  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
moral  life  are  still  far  from  being  thoroughly  understood, 
and  until  they  are  we  cannot  take  the  first  certain  steps  in 
moral  reform.  John  Stuart  Mill  said  many  years  ago 
that  the  scientific  study  of  character  is  the  supreme  de- 
sideratum of  education.  But  that  scientific  study  is 
scarcely  in  its  infancy,  just  because  we  need  to  know  so 
very  much  more  about  the  personality  we  wish  to  im- 
prove. Or,  consider  that  stiffest  of  all  problems  in  mod- 
ern sociology ;  how  to  help  the  weak  without  perpetuating 
weakness  in  the  blood  through  inheritance,  how  to  give 
expression  to  the  spiritual  sentiment  of  love  in  practical 
helpfulness,  without  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  evil  and 
moral  weakness  through  the  principle  of  heredity.  Still 
another  illustration  of  our  lack  of  light  and  grasp  is  seen 
in  the  training  of  the  affections  and  the  will.  For,  be- 
tween knowing  what  is  right  and  doing  it  there  lie  the 
love  of  the  right  and  the  will  to  do  it. 

Or,  pass  to  those  larger  problems  such  as  the  problem 
of  social  justice  between  the  classes  of  society,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  the  State  shall  act  as  a  moral  func- 
tionary in  dealing  with  the  evils  bound  up  with  trusts, 
monopolies  and  colossal  fortunes,  all  of  which  have  ethi- 
cal implications.  On  all  these  personal  and  social  ques- 
tions, there  is  at  present  a  vast  deal  of  ignorance  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Even  as  to  the  personal  ideals  that 
men  hold  up  before  themselves  as  worthy  patterns,  what 
confusion  and  variety  of  opinion  we  observe !  There  are 
those  who,  with  Tolstoi,  say  that  war  is  to  be  absolutely 
condemned  under  all  circumstances,  in  all  times  and  all 
places,  while  others,  equally  worthy  of  respect,  hold  that 
war  is  sometimes  pardonable  and  even  admirable.     Still 
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Others  there  are,  who,  like  Nietzsche,  go  further  yet  in 
their  defence  and  praise  of  war.  Some  people  take  the 
ground  that  vivisection  and  the  eating  of  animal  food,  and 
the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquor  should  be  abolished  in 
toto.  Others  again,  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis, 
allow  all  three.  One  man  finds  his  ideal  in  the  Christian 
saint ;  another,  in  the  Greek  sage ;  a  third,  in  the  Teutonic 
gentleman;  a  fourth,  in  the  self-centered,  strong,  free 
Superman  of  Nietzsche.  And  so  we  have  to-day  a  litera- 
ture of  conflicting  ethical  ideals,  a  chaos  of  ethical  convic- 
tions. Plenty  of  heart-enthusiasm  and  of  will  power,  but 
no  consensus  of  opinion  upon  personal  moral  ideals. 
Hence  the  conspicuous  place  that  moral  education  holds 
in  our  Ethical  societies,  because  we  are  agreed  that  we 
need  more  light  than  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  or  by  any 
other  of  the  historic  sources  of  help. 

The  general  maxims  of  the  Bible  do  not  help  us  in  any 
of  these  sample  problems  that  I  have  cited,  excellent  as 
those  maxims  are.  "Love  one  another,"  says  the  New 
Testament  twenty-three  times,  but  what  does  love  re- 
quire in  order  that  it  shall  be  both  wise  and  virtuous? 
Love  is  indeed  the  crowning  attribute  of  our  spiritual  na- 
ture. Love  is  the  fairest  of  all  blossoms  on  the  rosebush 
of  sentiment,  but  unless  love  be  backed  by  intelligence 
and  wisdom  it  will  be  again  the  root  of  the  most  hideous 
crimes  against  the  holiest  rights  of  humanity.  "Give  to 
him  that  asketh  of  thee,"  says  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
But  what,  when  and  to  whom  shall  we  give?  So  far 
astray  has  Christian  civilization  gone  in  its  obedience  to 
that  maxim  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  establish  all  over 
the  world  scientific  charity — organizations  to  stop  the 
indiscriminate  almsgiving  generated  by  Jesus'  maxim. 
Be  forgiving,  be  just,  be  compassionate,  says  this  same 
Sermon.     But  what  do  forgiveness,  justice,  compassion 
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under  particular  circumstances  require?  I  will  be  second 
to  none  in  my  admiration  and  reverence  for  Jesus,  but  I 
hold  that  we  can  no  more  tie  to  the  ethics  of  Jesus  as  a 
complete  moral  code  than  the  Chinese  whose  new  era  be- 
gan December  2d,  1908,  can  tie  to  the  ethics  of  Confucius 
and  of  the  "Kings."  To  say  that  the  ethics  of  Jesus  con- 
tains the  total  truth  and  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  apply 
it,  is  to  do  violence  to  Jesus'  thought  and  also  to  the  ethics 
of  interpretation.  Putting  new  moral  wine  into  old- 
phrase  bottles  causes  confusion  of  thought  and  blocks 
the  moral  progress  of  mankind. 

6.  And  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  sixth  point  upon 
which  all  Ethical  societies  are  agreed,  namely,  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  finding  truth  in  matters  of  conduct  is 
by  trying,  by  experiment.  Experience  is  here  the  supreme 
teacher. 

When  Brunelleschi,  the  famous  architect  of  Florence, 
competed  for  the  construction  of  the  dome  for  the  vast 
cathedral,  he  laid  down  very  definite  propositions  as  to 
how  he  was  going  to  do  the  seemingly  impossible.  No 
Gothic  builder  had  ever  spanned  such  a  spacious  area. 
The  records  of  architecture  showed  no  such  dome  as  was 
required  to  cross  that  nave.  Brunelleschi  closed  his 
specifications  with  this  significant  statement:  When  the 
dome  shall  have  reached  the  height  of  57  feet,  (that  is, 
just  before  it  is  to  be  closed  in)  then  the  master-builders, 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  work,  will  decide  what  is 
to  be  done  next,  because  (to  quote  his  own  now  famous 
words)  "la  pratica  insegna  che  si  Im  da  seguire."  Prac- 
tice teaches  what  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is.  So  in  the 
construction  of  the  dome  for  the  cathedral  of  the  moral 
life,  experience,  practice  will  be  our  teacher,  our  guide. 
By  trying  to  get  into  right  relations  with  inferiors,  equals 
and  superiors,  we  shall  at  last  find  out  what  those  right 
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relations  really  are.  By  working  for  an  ideal  of  social 
justice  we  shall  at  last  discover  what  the  idea  of  social 
justice  essentially  is.  By  trying  to  live  the  spiritual  life 
we  learn  the  true  meaning  of  spirituality.  And  what  is 
this  but  saying  with  Jesus :  "If  ye  but  do  the  will  ye  shall 
know  the  doctrine." 

7.  Come  we  now  to  the  seventh,  the  final  point  of 
agreement  of  which  I  would  speak.  No  theological  or 
philosophical  belief  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  anyone  be- 
coming a  member  of  an  Ethical  society.  "Neither  accept- 
ance nor  denial  of  any  theological  or  philosophical  tenet 
shall  disqualify  for  membership,"  is  the  language  of  this 
provision  in  more  than  one  Bond  of  Union.  Here  is  a 
point  of  agreement  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
differentiates  the  Ethical  Society  from  all  Christian 
churches  and  Jewish  synagogues,  even  the  most  liberal  of 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  national  Unitarian  consti- 
tution contains  three  theological  terms  or  propositions, 
which  disqualify  for  membership  those  who  cannot  hon- 
orably accept  them.  The  "Free  Synagogue"  has  not 
freed  itself  of  a  Hebrew  ritual  with  theological  content 
and  implications  such  as  necessarily  shut  out  those  Jews 
who  do  not  endorse  it.  Why  is  it  that  our  Ethical  societies 
have  made  so  much  of  the  point  that  neither  acceptance 
nor  denial  of  any  theological  statement  shall  preclude 
one  from  joining?  Simply  because  we  have  discovered 
that  there  is  no  one  creed  upon  which  people  everywhere 
are  agreed.  Nay,  more,  not  only  is  there  no  such  creed, 
but  the  creeds  are  multiplying,  the  sects  are  increasing. 
When  I  was  a  student  at  Harvard  there  were  only  104 
sects  of  Christians;  to-day  there  are  137.  Besides  these 
we  have,  to  date,  three  kinds  of  Christian  Science,  sixteen 
kinds  of  Mental  Healing,  four  kinds  of  Theosophy;  and 
the  process  of  differentiation  is  still  going  on.     Strange, 
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is  it  not,  that  anyone  should  imagine  there  is  a  creed  upon 
which  mankind  can  agree?  And  yet,  at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  our  Summer  School  of  Ethics  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  that  position  was  taken  by  a  very  distinguished 
clergyman.  His  subject  was  "Religious  Unity,"  and  in 
the  course  of  his  lecture  he  said  there  is  a  creed  of  two 
articles,  upon  which  people  everywhere  could  agree: 
acceptance  of  Jesus  the  Christ  as  the  sole  Saviour  of 
mankind,  and  acceptance  of  immersion  as  the  symbol  of 
admission  into  the  religious  world-fellowship.  Will  you 
wonder  that  a  smile  stole  over  the  faces  of  all  present, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  distinguished  clergy- 
man was  a  Baptist?  That  creed  of  his  would  shut  out 
more  people  than  it  could  take  in,  for  only  one-third  of 
the  human  race  is  Christian.  Two-thirds  of  the  total 
population  of  the  globe  do  not  accept  Jesus  as  the  sole 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  more  than  two-thirds  do  not 
employ  the  rite  of  immersion.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  be  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  we 
must  be  brothers  and  sisters  in  Humanity  with  all  the  rest 
of  mankind;  that  is  what  true  religious  fellowship  in- 
volves. To  secure  real  religious  unity  we  must  go  down 
below  all  doctrines  that  divide,  below  sacraments  and 
sanctities  to  the  universal  human  impulse  that  bends  the 
soul  in  worship,  below  religions  to  religion,  behind  all  au- 
thorities to  the  authority  of  universal  human  reason  and 
conscience.  The  free  soul  can  wear  no  yoke,  however 
easy  or  light,  and  should  not  be  asked  to  wear  any.  Lords 
and  Masters  it  can  acknowledge  none  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  spiritual  independence.  The  autonomy  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  supreme,  and  it  can  brook  no  rival  claim  to 
supremacy  without  the  instant  forfeiture  of  its  own  most 
regal  attribute,  spiritual  freedom.  Reason  must  stand 
upright,  even  in  the  presence  of  omnipotence.    To  truth 
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alone  can  it  pay  homage.  Consequently  every  Ethical  So- 
ciety safeguards  the  spiritual  freedom  of  every  member 
by  carefully  avoiding  the  insertion  of  any  theological  or 
philosophical  thought  into  the  Bond  of  Union  that  would 
tend  to  exclude,  by  making  the  fellowship  strictly  and 
consistently  free.  Just  here  let  me  draw  attention  to  an 
important  and  oft-misunderstood  feature  of  the  Ethical 
fellowship.  Absence  of  the  word  "God"  from  all  the 
Bonds  of  Union  is  of  course  imperative  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  all  Ethical  Culture  people  are  atheists  or  that 
they  are  all  agnostics ;  it  simply  means  that  every  Ethical 
Society  is  neutral  on  theological  problems;  nay,  more, 
it  means  also  that  if  any  earnest  men  and  women  should 
seek  the  fellowship  of  such  a  Society  they  would  not  be 
excluded  because  they  do  not  happen  to  accept  a  theistic 
theory  of  the  universe.  And  just  this  feature  it  is  that 
makes  the  Ethical  fellowship  ideal.  Finally,  then,  by 
agreeing  to  disregard  the  conflicting  creeds,  by  agreeing 
to  omit  all  excluding  phrases,  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical— by  so  doing  the  Ethical  societies  of  the  United 
States  safeguard  the  spiritual  freedom  of  their  members 
and  provide  a  strictly  ideal  fellowship  for  the  people. 
Each  one  of  the  American  Ethical  societies  furnishes  its 
community  with  the  one  only  religious  organization  that 
can  unite  men  of  the  most  divergent  beliefs  in  a  free, 
spiritual,  progressive  fellowship,  in  a  triple  cause,  com- 
mon to  all  Ethical  societies :  to  explore  the  field  of  duty, 
to  clarify  perceptions  of  right,  and  then  incarnate  the 
vision  in  personal  life  and  social  institutions. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE.— %  an  unfortunate  over- 
sight, a  footnote  was  omitted  from  the  first  page  of  Mr. 
Salterns  "Why  Unitarianism  Does  Not  Satisfy  Us," 
which  formed  the  December  issue  of  Ethical  Addresses, 
stating  that  it  was  a  reprint  from  Mr.  Salter's  volume  en- 
titled "Ethical  Religion."  As  a  consequence  several 
communications  from  Unitarian  ministers  zaere  received, 
protesting  against  the  republication  of  a  criticism  which, 
even  if  it  had  been  warranted  twenty  years  ago,  zms  no 
longer  justifiable.  We  are  anxious  that  no  injustice 
should  be  done,  and  are,  therefore,  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  print  the  foUozmng  article  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Minot  Simons,  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Cleve- 
land: 

UNITARIANISM  IN  1910. 

By  Minot  Simons. 

I  AM  glad  to  make  a  statement  of  Unitarianism  as  it  is, 
to  offset  Mr.  Salter's  recently  resurrected  statement  of 
Unitarianism  as  it  was.  The  kind  invitation  of  Ethical 
Addresses  to  do  two  things  within  one  thousand  words, — 
"to  let  us  have  your  statement  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment as  you  conceive  it  at  present,  together  with  your 
reason  for  considering  Mr.  Salter's  statements  no  longer 
valid,"  can  be  accepted  only  in  part.  Each  privilege 
would  require  all  the  space,  (and  more,  too,)  for  ade- 
quate statement,  but  the  greater  privilege  of  saying  some- 
thing is  one  to  be  accepted  gladly. 
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All  that  Mr,  Salter  finds  objectionable  in  Unitarianism 
in  the  way  of  "speculative  beliefs"  reads  like  ancient  his- 
tory. The  impression  is  considerably  heightened  by  his 
reference  to  the  "Battle  of  Syracuse,"  and  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes  when  they  fell  upon  the  statement  that 
"Unitarianism  has  made  no  progress  worth  mentioning 
since  that  day."  (As  I  was  born  two  years  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  bred  in  a  Unitarianism  that  knew  not  the  issues 
of  the  first  National  Conference  in  1886,  I  realize  that  Mr. 
Salter's  statements  are  "no  longer  valid,"  simply  because 
they  were  made  so  long  ago.) 

His  objections  to  Unitarianism,  in  the  way  of  specula- 
tive beliefs,  would  seem  to  be  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
National  Conference  of  1894,  when  the  representatives  of 
Unitarian  churches  removed  the  last  apparent  necessity 
for  any  particular  speculative  beliefs.  I  say  "apparent 
necessity,"  because  Mr.  Salter  and  many  others  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  resolutions  of  the  Unitarian  National 
Conferences  have  never  bound  anyone.  The  Constitution 
of  the  National  Conference  has  no  binding  authority. 
Whatever  the  National  Conference  says  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  present.  Mr. 
Salter  came  into  Unitarianism  from  the  Congregational 
fellowship,  in  which  the  resolutions  of  the  denominational 
Council  have  authority.  The  Council  can  refuse  to  fellow- 
ship a  minister,  and  the  denomination  would  ac- 
cept the  decision.  Our  National  Conference  can  like- 
wise resolve  upon  anything  and  anybody,  but  its  de- 
cision would  have  no  compelling  authority.  A  great 
many  people  overlook  that  fact  concerning  the  Unitari- 
anism that  has  been  and  now  is. 

Let  me  quote  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  which 
was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  at  the  National  Confer- 
ence in  1894: 
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"The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
churches  was  formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  churches  and  societies  which  should 
unite  in  it,  for  more  and  better  work  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

"These  churches  accept  the  rehgion  of  Jesus,  holding 
in  accordance  with  His  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is 
summed  up  in  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man. 

"The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constitu- 
ency is  congregational  in  tradition  and  polity.  There- 
fore it  declares  that  nothing  in  this  Constitution  is  to  be 
construed  as  an  authoritative  test;  and  we  cordially  in- 
vite to  our  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing 
from  us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit 
and  our  practical  aims." 

Few  Unitarians  would  claim  that  it  is  a  perfect  state- 
ment, but  it  is  one  upon  which  we  have  stood,  voluntarily 
and  unitedly,  since  1894. 

All  that  comes  under  the  head  of  Mr.  Salter's  second 
objection, — that  Unitarianism  demands  too  little  on  its 
practical  side,  appears  to  me  as  hypercriticism,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  1883,  when  his  article  was  written. 
Think,  for  one  minute,  of  representing  the  movement  in 
1883,  by  quoting  from  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Bellows  made  in 
1838,  when  he  was  a  young  man  just  out  of  the  Divinity 
School!  Almost  every  sentence  of  Mr.  Salter's  article 
arouses  a  protest.  Now  and  then,  I  want  to  say, — "true, 
but  a  no  more  just  indictment  of  Unitarianism  than  of 
the  world  at  large."  The  higher  moral  ideals  that  moved 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Salter  and  his  colleagues  in  1883,  were 
vital  only  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  leaders  in  the  early  and 
middle  days  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

What  other  group  of  people  in  those  days,  did  more 
than  to  produce  a  few  leaders?    What  group  of  people 
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have  ever  done  more  until  the  times  were  ripe  for  a  gen- 
eral forward  movement?  Surely,  the  country  has  known 
no  more  noble  and  effective  leaders  than  those  found  in 
the  small  group  of  Unitarians. 

We  look  back  from  a  later  point  of  view  and  wish  that 
the  Unitarians  might  have  been  Arch-angels,  that  their 
works  might  have  been  better,  and  more  numerous;  but 
they  were  quite  human,  and  of  course  disappointing  from 
the  "ideal  point  of  view  "of  Mr.  Salter's  article.  They  were 
mightily  in  earnest,  however,  in  answering  the  call  for 
an  intellectual  reconstruction  of  Christianity,  and  in  ful- 
filling that  mission,  they  failed  to  appreciate  some  other 
opportunities  for  effective  human  service,  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time.  Some 
of  these  opportunities  were  accepted,  in  later  years,  by 
the  Ethical  Movement,  and  to  this  movement  we  gladly 
acknowledge  indebtedness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  one  of 
the  most  potent  influences  in  bringing  about  the  moral 
deepening  of  recent  years,  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
this  movement. 

The  chief  thing  to  understand  about  the  Unitarianism 
of  1910  is  that  it  represents  an  attitude  of  mind,  rather 
than  any  insistence  upon  particular  beliefs.  So  far  as 
any  denominational  authority  is  concerned,  or  any  un- 
written orthodoxy  in  the  fellowship,  the  Unitarian  is  en- 
tirely free.  He  shapes  his  own  religious  conception  ac- 
cording to  his  own  deepest  philosophic  insight,  and  to  the 
best  of  his  own  knowledge.  We  differ  from  one  an- 
other in  exact  definitions,  but  we  approximate  one  an- 
other very  closely  in  the  general  character  of  our  think- 
ing. As  scientists  differ  among  themselves,  yet  form 
societies  "for  the  advancement  of  learning,"  so  Unitari- 
ans differ  among  themselves,  yet  unite  in  churches  for  the 
advancement  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
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We  must  regret  that  Unitarianism  has  impressed  Mr. 
Salter  as  lacking  in  deep  seriousness  in  religion.  Dr. 
Gladden  was  taken  to  task  because  so  many  Unitarian 
hymns  were  admitted  to  the  new  Pilgrim  Hymnal;  but 
he  frankly  maintained  that  Unitarians  have  been  writing 
the  hymns  of  recent  years.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  a 
group  of  people  producing  great  hymns  is  a  religious 
people. 

Unitarianism  is  profoundly  religious.  We  see  reason 
to  think  that  the  Universal  Power  is  a  Spiritual  Power, 
with  spiritual  purposes  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  we  have 
a  share.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  come  into  communion 
with  this  Power,  whom  we  address  as  "Father."  Such 
communion  is  prayer.  Unitarians  pray.  The  manner  of 
prayer,  however,  is  determined  by  the  individual  mind ; 
yet  Mr.  Salter  would  hear  few  prayers  in  1910  that  would 
be  open  to  the  criticism  of  his  article.  He  might,  in- 
deed, decline  to  follow  Unitarians  in  prayer,  but  not  be- 
cause they  invoke  miracles  in  the  spiritual  realm,  any 
more  than  in  the  physical  realm.  This  is  no  time  for  a 
dissertation  on  prayer,  or  the  rationale  thereof ;  but,  in  a 
word,  it  may  be  said  that  Unitarians  find  by  experience 
that  there  is  a  natural  accession  of  spiritual  strength 
through  communion  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

We  are  Christians  because  no  other  religious  leader  in- 
spires us  as  does  the  vitalizing  personality  of  the  Man  of 
Nazareth.  We  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  not  the  the- 
ology of  Jesus.  Let  the  distinction  be  noted.  Many  of 
his  ideas  we  do  not  hold.  We  do  not  insist  upon  his 
personal  authority,  nor  accept  his  Mastership  in  the  old 
sense.  I  doubt  if  one  Unitarian  minister  in  a  hundred 
uses  the  phrase  "Our  Lord  and  Master."  He  is  master  as 
all  great  inspirational  souls  are  masters.     We  accept  his 
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practical   religion,   summed   up  in   "Love  to   God,   and 
love  to  man." 

We  esteem  the  main  object  of  life  to  fulfil  the  Divine 
Will,  made  known  to  us  in  the  latest  discoveries  of  Truth, 
and  in  the  highest  ideals  of  Duty.  Unitarians  seldom 
use  the  words  "saved"  or  "salvation."  In  so  far  as  we 
are  loyal  to  Truth  and  Duty,  we  are  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  Will  and  we  feel  secure. 

As  to  immortality,  each  of  us  is  free  to  believe  or  hope, 
as  he  must ;  but  as  a  general  thing,  Unitarians  are  confi- 
dent of  a  continued  life  beyond  death,  chiefly  on  moral 
grounds- 
Mr.  Salter  felt  in  1883 — that  Unitarianism  lacked  a 
great  thought.  Since  I  have  known  anything  about  Uni- 
tarianism it  has  upheld  the  great  thought  which  Mr.  Sal- 
ter himself  so  well  states, — "that  the  perfect  order  of 
things  which  Omnipotence  was  to  produce  for  us  in  an- 
other world,  we  are  ourselves  to  create  here." 
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INTOLERABLE  SOCIAL   CONDITIONS 
AND  PROPOSED  REMEDIES 

By  John  Lovejoy  Elliott.* 

The  reason  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  so  beloved  by  the 
American  people  is  because  he  is  typical  of  the  best 
Americans;  we  understand  him  because  he,  more  than 
any  of  the  other  great  men  perhaps,  is  just  ourselves  made 
great  and  raised  to  a  height ;  in  him  we  see  the  best  in  us 
given  power.  That  is  why  he  typifies  American  life  so 
well,  and  why  we  understand  him  so  well.  He  never 
could  have  been  the  typical  American  if  he  had  not  been 
so  shrewd,  so  clever  that  he  played  a  far  shrewder  game 
than  the  ordinary  American  politician,  and  he  was  able  to 
do  this,  not  by  his  practical  wisdom  and  his  genius  for 
common  sense  alone,  but  because  his  path  was  lit  by  a  light 
which  shines  not  on  the  path  of  the  practical  politician, 
the  light  that  came  to  him  came  through  American  insti- 
tutions. He  had  faith  in  American  institutions.  Especi- 
ally was  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  medium 
through  which  he  received  much  inspiration.  He  got  it 
right  from  the  plain  things;  the  institutions,  laws,  and 
common  ideals  under  which  we  live.  He  seldom  gave 
personal  expression  to  this  higher  faith  of  his.  He  was 
exceedingly  reticent  about  the  things  he  cared  most  for, 
and  only  under  the  stress  of  peculiar  circumstances,  when 
he  was  deeply  moved,  did  he  tell  the  thing  that  was  in  his 
heart.  One  of  those  occasions  came  when  he  visited 
Independence  Hall,  on  that  famous  journey  from  Spring- 

*An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  John  L.  Elliott,  before  the  So- 
ciety for  Ethical  Culture,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  March  13,  1910, 
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field,  when  he  was  president-elect.  Suddenly  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  speech  and  in  that  very  room 
where  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence had  been  framed  he  found  himself  in  a  double  sense 
standing  in  the  place  of  Washington,  who  had  been  his 
ideal  since  his  boyhood.  Those  who  stood  near  him  saw 
that  he  was  moved,  more  than  by  the  cheers  of  the 
crowds  and  the  people  about  him;  and  called  upon  thus 
unexpectedly,  he  told  them  how  deeply  he  was  moved, 
and  the  reason  for  it; — it  was  because  he  stood  in 
that  room  whence  had  come  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live.  He  declared  that  those  institutions  had  sprung 
from  patriotism  and  a  devotion  to  principle,  and  referred 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  an  expression  of 
sentiment  that  gave  hope  and  freedom  not  to  this  coun- 
try alone,  but  to  all  men  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times ; 
and  the  hope  was  this:  "That  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
burden  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and 
all  men  should  have  an  equal  chance.  If  we  cannot  save 
this  country  without  giving  up  that  principle,"  he  said,  "I 
was  about  to  say  that  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  where 
I  stand  than  surrender  it."  Then,  thinking  that  he  had 
said  something  that  was  perhaps  unseemly,  "I  did  not 
come  here  intending  to  make  a  speech,"  he  said,  *T  may 
have  said  something  indiscreet."  Then  raising  himself 
to  his  full  tremendous  height,  he  added,  "But  I  have  said 
nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and  if  it  be  the 
will  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by."    He  did  both. 

That  expression,  "That  in  the  due  course  of  time,  the 
weight  shall  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men," 
may  be  a  vague  expression,  but  it  did  great  things  for 
Lincoln,  and  it  has  done  great  things  in  this  country.  In 
some  degree  I  think  it  is  the  hope  that  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  has  the  right  to  be  called  an 
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American.  There  are  still  in  this  country  those  who  can 
say  with  fervor,  the  old  words,  "Hereafter  shall  come  a 
new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  on  that  day  all  men  shall 
speak  a  pure  language,  and  none  shall  hurt  another  any 
more,  and  none  shall  wrong  another  any  more,  but  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  goodness  and  truth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea." 

That  hope  and  that  faith  is  within  us,  and  we  believe 
that  American  institutions  stand  for  the  purpose  to  bring 
that  time,  and  that  condition.  Underneath  such  state- 
ments as  Lincoln's  lies  the  faith  that  the  people  are  worth 
freeing.  Underneath  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  all  those  other  great  instruments  and  institutions 
which  we  care  for,  lies  something  sacred  and  holy,  the 
sense  of  the  worth  of  living  men,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

On  that  background, with  that  faith  in  our  hearts,!  want 
to  consider  some  present-day  conditions;  because  while 
that  faith  is  a  vital  thing  with  you  and  me  and  with  others, 
nevertheless  we  cannot  deny  that  outrage  is  constantly 
done  here  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  against  the  sacred 
worth  of  human  life. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  in  the  West,  just  at  the  time 
of  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster  in  Illinois.  A  good  deal  of 
the  stock  of  those  mines  is  owned  in  St.  Louis,  and  there 
was  naturally  considerable  interest  in  the  conditions.  The 
St.  Louis  papers  were  full  of  reports  of  the  disaster.  It 
was  simply  impossible  for  days  at  a  time  to  rid  one's 
mind  of  the  sense  of  those  men  down  there  in  those  man- 
made  caverns,  underneath  the  earth,  gasping,  struggling, 
starving,  suffocating,  trying  to  work  their  poor  little  pa- 
thetic fans  for  ventilation  and  for  air,  and  just  a  little 
above  them  other  men  were  walking  free  in  the  light  and 
the  air.    Day  by  day  it  went  on,  day  by  day  the  reports 
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kept  coming ;  and  finally  as  one  gallery  after  another  was 
opened  the  dead  were  brought  to  the  surface  and 
with  them  the  poor  little  diaries  they  had  been  keeping 
down  there,  written  out  on  bits  of  paper  or  note-books  or 
newspapers.  I  remember  one  written  by  a  boy,  intended 
for  his  mother,  and  one  sentence  of  it  keeps  coming  over 
and  over  again,  "Dying  for  want  of  air,"  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  many,  many  thousands  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  of  the  great  cities  far  and  wide  over  the 
land,  who  are  just  as  truly  though  more  slowly  dying  for 
want  of  air. 

There  would  be  no  reason  for  bringing  this  to  your 
minds  again,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  such  disasters 
are  surely  going  to  happen  again  before  very  long.  With 
our  coal  strata  lying  in  such  position  that  it  is  easier  tp 
make  safe  mines  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  we 
have  more  deaths  than  occur  anywhere  else  in  the  whole 
civilized  world.  When  we  are  so  careless  of  the  lives  of 
our  workingmen  and  people  not  able  to  protect  them- 
selves, does  not  "our  brother's  blood"  literally  "call  to  us 
from  the  ground"  over  which  the  railroad  tracks  run? 
We  are  careless  in  regard  to  the  life  of  these  human  be- 
ings for  whom  we  protest  we  care  so  much ;  somewhere 
is  lacking  that  faith  in  their  worth  which  was  once  the 
foundation  of  our  government. 

And  these  accidents  keep  coming.  Those  who  have 
most  carefully  investigated  say  that  out  of  millions  of  ac- 
cidents to  life  and  limb  here  in  this  country,  nearly  a  half 
come  well  within  the  range  of  preventable  accidents. 
These  deaths  could  be  prevented.  But  consider  not  only 
these  individual  single  occurrences  but  also  those  aspects 
of  the  permanent  every-day  routine,  which  degrade  and 
morally  and  mentally  warp  our  children.  We  have  heard 
Tolstoy's   description  of  the  man,   favored  by  circum- 
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stances,  who  as  it  were  rides  on  the  backs  of  his  peas- 
ants; he  is  sorry  for  the  peasant  and  often  takes  out  his 
silk  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  brow ;  is  wilUng  to  be  nice 
to  him;  is  willing  to  do  almost  anything  for  him  except 
get  off  his  hack.  And  now,  in  spite  of  the  cry  that  is  con- 
stantly being  raised  throughout  this  country  to  get  off  the 
backs  of  the  children,  still  the  business  man  persists  in 
riding  on  their  backs  and  fights  the  legislation  that  would 
prevent  child  labor. 

Look  at  the  facts: — In  the  Northern  States  where  we 
have  statistics — Wisconsin  (that  has  the  fewest),  has 
6,000  working-children.  Pennsylvania  has  had  33,000 
working-children.  Our  neighbors  down  there  in  Penn- 
sylvania, who  insist  on  having  it,  are  preparing  trouble 
for  themselves  a  long  ways  ahead.  It  is  a  little  better 
now,  but  still  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  business  refuse  to  get  off 
the  backs  of  the  children.  All  kinds  of  foolish  excuses 
are  given.  "The  children  like  it,  they'd  rather  be  out  than 
in  school."  Yes,  of  course  they  would ;  they  don't  know 
or  realize  what  it  all  means  to  them  or  their  future.  I 
was  talking  to  a  little  wisp  of  humanity  the  other  day  from 
whom  I  bought  a  newspaper,  a  little  speck  of  a  child.  I 
said,  "My  son,  how  old  are  you  ?"  He  said,  "Fourteen  or 
over."  They  don't  appreciate;  they  don't  see;  they 
can't  see  with  their  childish  eyes.  Neither  do  we  see,  and 
that  is  just  exactly  the  trouble.  We  don't  see  how  small 
the  newsboy  is  that  sells  us  the  newspaper;  we  don't  see 
the  face  and  condition  of  the  boy  who  brings  us  the  tele- 
gram ;  we  don't  see  how  small  the  cash-child  is  that  runs 
here  and  there  in  the  store,  and  how  tired  and  how  thin ; 
we  are  so  taken  up  with  what  we  are  going  to  get  out  of 
that  newspaper  or  that  telegram,  that  we  don't  realize  that 
there  is  a  far  deeper  lesson  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  faces 
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of  the  people  with  whom  we  deal  than  out  of  that  bit  of 
paper. 

Dr.  Devine  says  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  "The 
Survey"  that  the  sins  of  omission  are  the  worst  sins ;  that 
against  indifference  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain.  It 
is  not  that  so  many  people  are  using  child  labor ;  it  is  that 
so  few  people  are  willing  to  act  and  agitate  against  it.  I 
cannot  believe  that  if  people  once  actually  saw  what  it 
means  to  the  children,  they  could  remain  indifferent.  If 
we  could  actually  see  the  crooked  backs,  the  withered 
faces,  and  the  warped  lives  and  darkened  minds,  and 
stunted  souls,  we  should  get  off  the  backs  of  the  children. 
Once  drop  this  indifference,  this  pre-occupation  with  petty 
things, — that  newspaper,  that  telegram, — and  the  big 
things  would  be  done  and  we  should  accomplish  some- 
thing with  our  lives. 

There  is  another  class  in  the  community  which  cannot 
speak  for  itself,  and  is  in  many  ways  as  helpless  as  the 
children.  It  is  the  class  that  for  many  reasons  may  be 
considered,  I  think,  the  most  important  class.  Of  course 
it  may  seem  futile  to  compare  the  worth  of  the  work  done 
by  different  classes  in  the  community ;  they  are  all  impor- 
tant ;  but  if  there  is  one  class  whose  work  is  pre-eminently 
valuable,  on  whose  work  the  future  hangs,  I  believe  it  is 
the  mothers.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  how 
the  work  of  the  mothers  among  our  laboring  people 
is  handicapped?  Why  they  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
work  under  the  worst  conditions,  and  have  the  most  to 
contend  with,  and  are  more  hampered  than  anybody  else 
by  the  conditions  of  the  place  in  which  they  have  to  work 
and  are  doing  the  most  important  work  in  the  world. 

Here,  too,  we  are  handicapped  by  ignorance, — our  ig- 
norance of  the  home  conditions  among  the  people.  We 
are  gathering  statistics,  but  in   spite  of  all  our   social 
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science  I  dare  venture  the  statement  that  there  is  no  one 
person  in  the  whole  world  to-day  who  can  say  he  knows 
one  city  block.  We  run  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  finding 
out  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing,  while  not  one  of  us 
can  say  he  knows  the  human  life  on  one  little  bit  of  a  spot 
of  earth  right  here  close  at  hand.  The  real  estate  man 
may  be  able  to  tell  you  the  value  of  lots,  the  price  of 
rents ;  the  census  taker  can  tell  the  number  of  children, 
the  number  of  men  and  women ;  but  the  life,  the  power, 
the  human  element  that  is  there  nobody  knows ;  we  stand 
facing  a  most  ignorant  condition.  If  people  did  know,  if 
they  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  kind  of  a  life  that 
exists  here,  its  value,  its  power,  I  think  the  situation 
would  be  very  different  from  the  one  we  stand  facing 
now. 

We  recently  had  an  investigation  of  the  Trinity  Tene- 
ments and  they  were  a  little  better  than  some  people 
thought,  but  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  them  were  found  to  be 
in  bad  condition,  with  the  rain  coming  down  through  the 
roof,  with  unsanitary  cellars,  and  this  means  darkness 
and  dirt  and  filth  and  disorder  and  the  crowding  that 
makes  home  life  practically  impossible,  at  least  very,  very 
difficult.  This  is  a  terrible  handicap  on  the  mothers  who 
are  building  the  home.  The  growing  sons  and  daughters 
will  not  spend  their  evenings  in  such  homes. 

These  physical  conditions  do  handicap.  I  am  not  by 
any  manner  of  means  one  of  those  who  say  that  every- 
thing depends  on  the  physical  condition,  but  a  good  deal 
does.  It  gets  into  the  mind  after  a  while ;  it  tends  very 
much  to  break  down  the  finer  things  when  the  struggle  is 
too  hard. 

I  have  to  thank  the  committee  that  is  working  on  con- 
gestion here  in  this  city  for  just  a  few  statistics,  a  few 
facts  that  I'd  like  to  call  to  your  attention.     There  are 
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25,387  cellar  tenements  that  were  reported  last  year. 
There  are  over  118,000  living-rooms  without  adequate 
light  or  ventilation,  there  are  over  101,000  living-rooms 
without  windows.  The  tenement-house  law  permits  six 
persons  in  three  rooms,  these  rooms  being  of  small  size, 
but  there  is  no  inspection,  and  in  one  street  where  an  in- 
vestigator happened  to  drop  in,  it  was  found  that  nine 
persons  were  living  in  three  of  these  dark  basement 
rooms,  where  nearly  the  whole  day  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  read  common  print  in  the  "light"  room.  The 
Nurses'  Settlement,  in  carrying  on  its  investigation,  re- 
ported that  95  per  cent,  of  the  families  that  they  know, 
have  more  than  three  persons  in  each  room.  In  one  case 
seven  adults  and  two  children  occupied  two  rooms.  An- 
other settlement  found  six  persons  living  in  one  basement 
room,  and  again  nine  persons  in  two  rooms  paying  $8  a 
month.  In  one  place  near  the  Hudson  Guild  that  I  hap- 
pened to  know  of,  there  were  fourteen  people  in  three 
rooms  paying  $11,  in  another  case  there  were  nine  prsons 
in  two  rooms  paying  $10.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  this 
city  to  get  decent  living  quarters  for  a  family  unless  you 
are  able  to  pay  from  $15  to  $30  a  month,  and  the  average 
workingman  with  his  salary,  is  absolutely  unable  to  pay 
more  than  $12  to  $15  a  month.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
we  have  an  enormous  death  rate  here,  3  per  cent  higher 
than  in  crowded  London.  There  are  27,000  deaths  every 
year  in  this  city  from  preventable  diseases,  such  as  con- 
sumption. In  a  place  near  where  I  live  there  were  seven 
deaths  in  one  house  from  consumption,  and  recently  in 
one  family  there  have  been  five  deaths  from  consumption, 
and  two  children  are  now  dying.  Right  next  to  the 
Charity  Organization  woodyard,  there  is  this  little  block 
of  houses  that  is  simply  full  of  consumption — (the  place 
I  speak  of  where  this  family  lives).     Families  seemingly 
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healthy  have  moved  in  to  the  dirt  and  disease  of  another 
family,  and  their  children  are  being  carried  off  by  con- 
sumption. 

Not  only  in  the  tenement  home  but  in  our  schools  also, 
there  is  the  same  crowding.  It  is  supposed  that  thirty  or 
at  most  thirty-five  children  can  be  properly  cared  for  in 
school  rooms.  But  one-third  of  our  schools  average  46 
in  each  room-,  that  is,  taking  light  and  dark  rooms  and 
good  and  bad  rooms  both  together,  and  in  many  of  our 
schools  there  are  60  or  more  children  in  a  room. 

We  read  over  and  over  again  of  horrible  deaths  by  fire, 
and  we  wonder  why  it  is.  Mr.  Veiller  has  said  that  in 
no  city  in  Europe  are  the  tenement  conditions  and  the 
crowding  as  bad  as  they  are  here;  that  not  in  heathen 
Canton  or  in  Bombay  are  they  so  bad ;  that  no  city  in  the 
world  so  much  lacks  light  and  air  as  does  New  York. 
Nowhere  do  people  so  suffer  from  high  rents  as  they  do 
here,  and  nowhere  is  the  situation  so  complex  and  so  dif- 
ficult as  here.  People  crowd  into  these  rooms  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  high  rents  (that  little  block  of  houses  that 
I  spoke  of  is  always  full,  because  the  rents  are  kept  just 
a  little  bit  lower  than  in  the  other  tenements).  So  the 
families  eagerly  press  to  go  into  these  places  when  they 
know  that  they  are  full  of  consumption. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  about  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. We  have  heard  universal  protests  against  it.  I 
have  been  inclined  to  think  they  came  from  the  people 
more  or  less  well  to  do.  But,  after  some  slight  investi- 
gation, I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
very  poor  has  been  even  more  increased.  The  prices  in 
the  smaller  provision  stores,  the  poorer  groceries,  the 
smaller  shops,  have  raised  their  prices  even  more  than  the 
others.  The  middle  class  cries  out  about  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  very  properly;  but  the  poor  are  suffering  even 
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more  from  that  increase.  The  wages  that  a  vast  number 
of  people  are  getting,  are  not  sufficient  to  hve  on.  We 
certainly  do  not  subscribe  to  all  the  actions,  nor  even  to 
all  the  principles  of  the  trades  unions,  but  neither  do  we 
dare  to  say  for  one  minute  that  the  wages  those  people 
are  getting  are  enough.  If  the  people  of  Philadelphia  ob- 
ject— as  they  may  well  do — to  rioting,  then  they  must  also 
admit  at  the  same  time  that  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
street  car  motormen  are  getting,  is  not  sufficient  to  live  on 
either.  That  is  true,  too.  Men  working,  as  so  many  do, 
for  small  wages,  get  the  notion  that  they  are  beaten.  Ten 
dollar  a  week  men,  $ii  a  week  men,  or  even  a  $15  a  week 
man,  with  a  family,  is  struggling  under  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  him. 

There  is  one  more  evil  which  I  would  just  mention: — 
that  while  the  power  of  human  beings  to  sacrifice  seems  to 
be  infinite,  the  goodness  in  some  people  seemingly  finding 
no  limit,  so  also  does  the  evil  in  some  people  seem  to  be 
without  bounds.  We  have  been  shocked  to  learn  that  under 
our  flag  and  in  our  country,  the  supreme  shame  and  dis- 
grace that  can  come  to  a  woman,  is  in  a  wholesale  way 
working  the  ruin  of  the  daughters  of  the  poor;  that  our 
flag  shelters  the  wholesale  trade  in  white  slavery;  that 
the  business  methods  that  are  applied  in  mill-towns  and 
dance  halls  and  employment  agencies,  are  the  regulation 
of  a  wholesale  traffic,  and  that  the  burden  already  hard  on 
the  daughters  of  the  poor,  is  being  made  unbearable  and 
incredible.  And  our  city  is  one  of  the  wholesale  centers 
of  the  world  for  such  a  traffic — "A  Market  for  Souls,"  to 
quote  the  title  of  Miss  Goodnough's  book  on  the  subject. 

Now  what  are  the  remedies  ?  When  any  serious  situa- 
tion is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  there  always 
comes  a  reaction,  and  an  attempt  at  remedy.  Look  for  a 
moment  not  at  the  theories,  but  at  those  remedial  meas- 
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ures  that  are  actually  in  practice  now,  those  things  to 
which  we  look  for  help  now.  We  say  we  won't  stand 
these  conditions  any  more,  and  we  do  feel  when  we  know 
and  see  them,  that  we  cannot  stand  them  as  men  and 
women, — that  they  are  literally  intolerable. 

Well,  a  great  many  different  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  remedy  that  might 
be  called  "the  money  remedy."  Three  of  the  very  largest 
fortunes  in  America  have  been  either  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  people  or  promised.  How  far  may  we  look  for  help 
in  our  distress  to  such  funds  and  such  foundations? 

Anyone  who  ihas  tried  to  raise  money  to  keep  alive  an 
institution  for  education  or  social  work,  knows  the  value 
of  money  when  applied  to  social  work ;  knows  what  good 
a  little  milk  will  do  to  a  consumptive  child;  or  has  per- 
haps seen  a  life  saved  with  $50,  but  considering  these 
great  foundations  by  and  large  what  help  is  to  be  gotten 
from  them? 

Perhaps  I  can  use  Midas  as  an  illustration  of  the  point 
I  wish  to  make.  King  Midas  had  the  "golden  touch." 
Whatever  he  touched  turned  to  gold.  There  seem  to  be 
such  |>eople  in  business;  whatever  they  touch  turns  to 
gold.  Those  who  grow  rich  upon  child  labor,  like  King 
Midas,  turn  the  child  into  gold;  that  is  their  method  of 
gain.    But  is  gold  better  than  the  living  child  ? 

Isn't  the  thing  that  is  going  to  help  the  situation  the 
thing  that  really  is  needed,  and  needed  desperately,  the 
reversal  of  that  King  Midas  touch,  the  ability  to  turn 
gold  into  living  children  and  men  and  women.  To  get 
the  reversal  of  that  King  Midas  touch  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  indeed,  and  sometimes  we  doubt  if  social  justice  will 
ever  come  that  way.  However  much  and  bitterly  we  may 
need  money  to  prosecute  our  work,  it  must  come  not 
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from  the  Midas  touch,  but  from  the  reversal  of  it.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  man  should  be  a  cutthroat  in  business, 
beating  his  competitors,  driving  them  out,  and  suddenly 
turn  around  and  reverse  that  process.  And  social  regen- 
eration will  not  come  from  such  foundations,  but  it  will 
come  from  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  set  their 
hands  to  the  work  of  improving  the  daily  life  in  factories 
and  tenement-houses  and  make  another  kind  of  life  from 
the  masses  of  the  workers.  In  the  Pittsburg  smelting 
works  the  men  sometimes  work  at  the  furnaces 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  at  the  end  of  a  shift. 
When  a  man  comes  out  of  a  furnace  room  with  his  life 
sweated  out  of  him — think  of  it — he  is  offered  the  chance 
to  go  into  a  library  and  read  the  poets !  Such  a  man  will 
want  something  besides  the  poets,  will  want  some  boon 
greater  even  than  that  of  having  himself  and  his  affairs 
and  his  life  and  his  loved  ones  scientifically  investigated. 
He  needs  something  more  than  that. 

And  Mr.  Rockefeller  must  be  well  aware  of  that  fact. 
At  Tenth  avenue  and  Fiftieth  street  there  stands  a  house 
which  he  built.  But  because  it  "didn't  pay"  it  stands 
there  to-day  practically  vacant,  an  empty  monument  to 
the  failure  of  capital  and  machine-made  philanthropy;  a 
hollow  monument.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  reverse  the  Midas 
touch.  There  this  great  expensive  building  stands  in  the 
center  of  a  population  that  God  knows  needs  help ;  there  it 
stands  with  its  airy  halls  in  the  midst  of  a  population  that 
this  summer  will  live  in  reeking,  smelling  tenement 
houses;  there  it  stands  next  to  Eleventh  avenue,  "Death 
Avenue"  as  it  is  called,  along  which  run  the  tracks  so 
often  bloody,  that  we  are  recently  given  to  understand 
have  a  right  to  stay  there  yet  for  nearly  five  centuries; 
and  this  house  is  practically  empty.    No,  it  is  not  so  easy, 
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even  when  the  material  means  are  there,  to  be  able  to 
help  humanity. 

If  it  seems  like  an  ungracious  thing  to  criticise  these 
great  material  gifts,  much  more  I  am  afraid  will  it  seem 
like  an  ungracious  thing  to  criticise  the  social  workers 
who  give  their  lives  to  this  cause,  and  yet  when  you  are 
in  trouble,  you  have  got  to  look  for  the  truth.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  the  statement  has  been  going  around, 
"You  must  learn  to  work  with  people  and  not  for  them." 
Well,  that  statement  is  easy  to  make,  and  it  is  made  far 
and  wide,  but  is  it  being  done  ?  Many  of  the  social  work- 
ers seem  so  far  off  from  the  people  they  are  trying  to 
help,  so  far  away  from  them  in  spirit  and  in  outlook. 
You  may  divest  yourself  of  every  advantage  that  wealth 
and  opportunity  can  give  you,  you  may  go  and  live  in  a 
settlement  all  your  days  and  if  you  have  not  the  right  spir- 
it, the  right  attitude  of  mind,  you  do  not  get  one  iota 
nearer  to  the  people.  And  so  many  social  workers  are 
working  for  people  rather  than  with  them.  The  people 
whom  you  want  to  help  also  have  brains,  also  have  con- 
sciences and  power  to  initiate  and  power  to  carry  through, 
and  if  we  simply  work  for  them,  unless  in  very  truth  we 
learn  to  work  with  them,  we  are  wasting  our  best  re- 
sources and  will  never  be  able  to  raise  the  burden  and  set 
free  the  oppressed.  There  is  only  one  power  in  the 
world  strong  enough  to  uplift  the  masses  and  that  is  the 
power  that  resides  in  the  masses  themselves.  Until  some- 
how or  other, — not  by  methods  of  investigation, — some- 
how we  are  either  able  to  think  a  good  deal  better  our- 
selves, able  to  inspire  a  good  deal  better,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  kindle  into  life  that  social  and  moral  power  that  is 
in  the  people.  But  if  we  can  once  "set  free  the  power  in 
the  mass  it  will  then  uplift  itself."  That  is  where  the 
social  worker  so  often  fails. 
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There  are  examples  of  the  other  thing  too.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  social  worker  in  the  world  so  much  beloved  as 
Miss  Addams.  Why  is  that?  If  you  go  to  Hull  House 
in  Chicago,  you  find  a  good  many  of  the  same  mistakes 
being  made  there  that  are  made  everywhere  else.  The 
work  itself  is  not  so  very  different,  but  the  person  who 
sums  up  that  work  will  make  a  great  mistake  if  he  reckons 
without  Miss  Addams.  Read  Miss  Addams's  book  on 
"Democracy  and  Social  Ethics."  There  is  an  understand- 
ing there,  a  sympathy  with  the  rich  girl  as  well  as  with 
the  poor  girl.  Read  her  book  on  "Newer  Ideals  of 
Peace ;"  there  is  an  understanding  and  a  sympathy  and  a 
belief  in  the  himian  worth  of  the  foreigner  who  comes  to 
these  shores,  that  he  too  has  his  genius.  Read  her  last 
book  on  "The  Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  City  Streets,"  and 
you  find  an  understanding  of  children  that  is  so  often 
wanting  in  those  who  work  with  them; — a  real  under- 
standing, a  look  into  their  lives.  And  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  Miss  Addams  has  power;  she  can  sympathize  with 
and  understand  the  ignorant  and  the  unlearned,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  recognize  the 
worth  that  is  there.  She  can  put  herself  in  another's  place 
and  see  life  through  another's  eyes.  And  that  is  why  she 
has  such  influence,  why  that  sad  Madonna  face  of  hers 
is  coming  to  mean  so  much  in  this  country. 

I  have  often  heard  her  say  that  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  religious  people  said  "Learn  to  walk  humbly 
with  God."  She  says,  "Learn  to  walk  humbly  with  the 
poor."  It  is  because  she  has  that  rare  gift  of  walking 
humbly  with  the  poor,  that  she  has  done  so  much.  That 
is  not  easy.  You  are  only  humble  in  the  presence  of  great 
things  and  holy  things,  and  to  have  an  eye  that  sees  even 
among  the  poor  the  great  and  holy  things, — that  is  an 
achievement.  This  brings  up  the  question  why  the  church, 
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with  all  its  powers  and  all  its  numbers,  fails  to  affect  so- 
cial conditions ,'  and  it  does  fail,  to  a  large  extent.  That 
Rockefeller  building  there  on  Fiftieth  street  is  an  example 
of  the  church's  failure.  The  churches  somehow  do  not 
get  hold  of  the  people.  You  may  think  what  you  pelase 
of  the  trades  unions  or  of  the  Social  Democrats,  but 
somehow  they  take  hold  of  the  people.  That  is  the  dem- 
ocratic method ;  it  is  the  method  of  putting  responsibility 
on  the  people,  of  calling  out  their  power.  Those  organi- 
zations that  use  the  democratic  method  in  dealing  with 
people  are  the  ones  that  are  getting  the  response,  not  the 
philanthropic  organizations,  not  the  church  organi- 
zations, I  believe  the  reason  why  the  church 
with  all  its  power  and  its  wonderful  history,  af- 
fects social  conditions  comparatively  so  little  is  this :  that 
it  lacks  faith.  The  church,  as  religious  history  so  often 
proves,  is  looking  towards  the  past  and  not  to  the  present, 
nor  towards  the  future.  It  is  a  backward  glance,  and 
those  who  have  tried  so  earnestly  to  walk  humbly  with 
God,  have  not  infrequently  walked  on  the  necks  of  the 
poor.  It  is  a  failure  to  see  the  real  source  of  inspiration 
for  human  beings. 

Recently  Prof.  Thomas  Hall  published  a  book  that  he 
called  "Social  Solution  in  the  Light  of  Christian  Ethics" 
and  he  says  there  that  the  great  revelation  of  God  to  the 
world  is  in  the  loving  life  and  the  sacrificial  death  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  that  is  the  primary  fact  of  Christianity. 
Now  so  long  as  people  say  that  that  event  in  the  past  is 
the  primary  fact,  so  long  as  there  is  the  backward  look,  so 
long  as  there  is  the  dependence  on  the  ethics  of  Jesus  or 
any  other  set  of  ethics,  so  long  do  I  believe  that  the  or- 
ganization or  the  man  so  inspired,  and  with  that  look,  is 
bound  in  the  main  to  fail.  It  is  tapping  the  wrong  source. 
So  long  as  people  believe  in  one  time  or  one  set  of  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  past,  and  not  in  the  living 
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hearts  of  men  and  women  as  they  are  to-day,  so  long  will 
they  fail  as  the  church  is  doing,  really  to  grasp  and  battle 
successfully  with  the  present  situation.  They  are  beating 
on  barren  rock,  and  delving  in  barren  soil. 

If  we  look  in  vain  to  the  foundations  of  wealth,  to  the 
social  worker,  as  we  so  often  find  him,  and  also  to  the 
churches  to  which  so  many  pin  their  faith,  where  shall  we 
look? 

I  have — as  you  all  have — ideas  as  to  the  way  that  this 
great  social  regeneration  is  coming,  but  I  do  not  force 
them ;  I  am  only  pleading  for  a  method,  not  a  theory,  not 
an  end.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  with  theories  are 
going  to  help  us.  The  help  that  we  want  will  come  from 
the  people  who  are  seeking  the  truth  through  action,  rath- 
er than  from  those  who  come  with  theories.  It  is  the 
people  who  earnestly  and  honestly  and  deeply  want  to 
find  the  way  that  are  going  to  help  us,  and  I  am  pleading 
for  their  method.  It  is  the  method  of  putting  things  up  to 
the  people  who  are  affected.  "Putting  things  up  to  peo- 
ple" is  perhaps  not  a  classical  expression,  but  I  do  not 
know  its  classical  equivalent.  It  is  the  democratic  meth- 
od, it  is  the  American  method,  this  putting  things  up  to 
people  who  are  aflfected  by  them,  and  it  works  because  in 
these  people  alone  rests  the  brain  and  the  will  power  that 
will  eventually  work  out  their  own  problems.  People  us- 
ing this  method  believe  that  truth  does  not  come  to  us  in 
one  man's  brain  or  in  any  theory  or  doctrine,  but  social 
truth  is  slowly  and  painfully  worked  out,  when  the  people 
who  are  affected  are  given  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the 
problem.  They  know  it  from  the  inside  and  can  work  it 
out.  That  method  I  do  believe  in ;  that  Democratic  faith 
I  have.  With  all  the  voting  that  has  been  going  on  in  this 
city,  isn't  it  strange  that  the  people  of  the  city  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  vote  to  decide  to  work  out  their  own 
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tenement-house  problem?  A  great  deal  of  work  and  in- 
vestigation will  have  to  be  done  before  such  a  decision 
could  be  made,  but  don't  you  believe  that  the  people  who 
in  the  long  run  have  to  pay  the  bills,  can  be  trusted  ?  Are 
people  careless  with  those  things  that  they  care  most 
about?  and  don't  you  think  that  the  man  and  the  woman 
whose  home  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  to 
them  would  be  able  to  decide  to  vote  to  work  out  the 
method  of  improving  their  miserable  housing  conditions  ? 

When  Frankfort  and  Ulm  and  many  of  the  cities  of 
Europe  are  solving  their  housing  problem  by  buying  great 
tracts  of  land  encircling  the  city,  New  York,  just  now 
when  the  values  of  land  on  the  outskirts  are  changing 
over  night  with  our  rapid  transit  development.  New  York 
is  allowing  all  that  unearned  increment  to  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  rich  instead  of  saving  it  for  the  homes  of 
the  poor.  We  are  missing  our  golden  opportunities. 
Now,  to-day,  there  are  open  areas  and  sunlit  spaces. 
When  you  come  back  from  them  and  go  into  the  filth  and 
foulness  of  our  tenements,  and  see  the  people  crowded 
there,  you  cry  aloud,  "How  long,  O,  how  long !" 

It  rests  on  a  faith,  this  willingness  to  put  things  up 
to  the  people  to  work  out ;  and  that  faith  I  have,  because 
of  what  I  have  seen.  It  is  because  I  have  seen  mothers 
who  would  make  sacrifices  not  only  for  their  own  family 
but  for  the  family  of  the  other  mother  whose  situation 
she  understood.  It  is  because  of  the  sacrifices  that 
youths  will  make  when  a  noble  proposition  is  clearly  pre- 
sented to  them, — leaving  chances  for  money  and  wealth, 
and  taking  up  the  burden  of  a  noble  cause ;  it  is  because 
of  the  men  themselves  heavily  burdened  who  nevertheless 
are  willing  to  put  out  their  hands  to  raise  the  social  bur- 
den ;  it  is  these  things  I  have  seen  that  make  me  believe 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  standing  alone,  but  was 
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one  of  a  type  of  America,  a  symbol  for  the  American 
life  of  to-day  and  of  the  future. 

We  have  all  sat  in  democratic  assemblies  and  heard  a 
great  deal  of  foolishness  talked,  and  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  precious  time,  but  I  am  sure  that  those  who  sat  there 
have  had  great  experiences,  have  heard  here  and  there  a 
word  of  wisdom  spoken,  have  seen  the  light  and  the 
power  coming  which  fused  the  isolated  individuals  into 
one  common  group,  with  a  common  purpose  and  a  com- 
mon soul.  I  have  seen  that  wisdom  and  that  power  com- 
ing little  by  little,  ripple  by  ripple,  until  I  have  beheved 
that  in  the  future,  great  waves  of  truth  and  rigfhteousness 
would  roll  in  from  the  great  ocean  of  humanity,  from  the 
wisdom  and  the  power  in  the  people,  until  I  can  be- 
lieve that  the  time  will  come  when  "truth  and  justice  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
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The  Catholicity  of  the  Ethical  Movement* 

If,  as  I  believe,  Ethicalism  is  the  religion  of  the  future, 
it  must  be  the  catholic  religion,  it  must  be  world-wide; 
and  in  its  beginnings  it  must  be  adapted  to  be  world- 
wide. The  Church  commonly  known  as  Catholic  has 
failed  to  justify  its  name,  because  its  creed  is  too  narrow. 
Even  in  its  palmy  days,  when  the  Popes  claimed  the 
right  to  divide  up  the  world  at  their  pleasure,  it  was 
not  truly  catholic.  The  Church  of  the  future,  the 
Church  which  is  to  include  all  nations  and  tongues,  must 
have  a  creed  credible  to  all  mankind. 

The  tendency  of  the  Churches  of  the  past  has  been 
away  from  catholicity.  Being  founded  on  guesses  and 
speculations,  they  went  on  splitting  up  indefinitely.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  the  guesses  being  more  or  less 
attractive ;  there  was  too  little  demonstrated  truth  to  give 
cohesion,  A  Church  nominally  Catholic  was  eventually 
created  by  artificial  means.  One  sect  became  strong 
enough  to  win  over  Imperial  support,  and  thus  was 
able  by  sheer  force  to  crush  out  all  forms  of  dissent. 
But  even  in  the  most  torpid  periods  of  the  Church 
there  has  been  more  or  less  unrest,  and  the  incoming  of 
intellectual  life  has,  up  to  a  certain  point,  increased 
fissility.  Unification  could  not  take  place  by  internal 
cohesion  until  creeds  became  broader  and  more  credible 
to  greater  numbers.  There  are  signs  that  this  cohesive 
process  has  commenced.     The  sects  of  Methodism  have 


*Reprinted  from  The  Ethical  World  (London),  Vol.  IV,  No. 
2,  Feb.  IS,  1910. 
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partially  coalesced.  The  Congregational  Churches, 
Baptist  and  Psedobaptist,  often  work  in  unison,  and 
their  left  wing  overlaps  Unitarianism.  Some  sections 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
broader  sections  of  the  Free  Churches,  often  working 
on  the  same  platforms,  and  only  prevented  from  occupy- 
ing the  same  pulpits  by  the  pressure  of  external  law. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  course  of  time  a  rapprochement 
will  be  brought  about  between  numerous  sects  and 
Churches  on  the  basis  of  a  very  broad  and  elastic 
creed.  Canon  Hensley  Henson  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell 
are  near  together,  and  in  both  Church  and  Dissent  every 
year  sees  increasing  numbers  falling  into  step  with  these 
advanced  leaders. 

There  are  also  signs  of  a  coming  together  among  the 
great  religions  outside  Christianity.  Buddhism,  as  we 
have  come  to  understand  it,  is  a  purely  ethical  system, 
basing  the  good  life  upon  love  to  man,  without  regard 
to  gods  or  a  future  state.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  ethical 
society  which  has  spread  over  Eastern  Asia,  and 
profoundly  modified  the  lives  of  one-half  of  the  human 
race.  In  India  there  is  a  great  spiritual  awakening,  the 
purer  forms  of  belief  separating  themselves  from  the 
grosser  creeds,  and  entering  into  affinity  with  the 
Theosophic  movement  in  England.  All  over  the  world 
the  dry  bones  have  been  shaken  and  are  coming  together. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  flesh  will 
come  upon  the  bones,  and  the  life  into  the  flesh,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  great  Ethical  Church  will  grow  into 
"an  exceeding  great  army." 

The  catholicity  which  is  growing  among  the  older 
religions  must  be  the  essence  of  Ethicalism.  Sectarian- 
ism is  inconsistent  with  the  Ethical  Movement;  intoler- 
ance is  abhorrent  to  its  spirit.    Many  of  us  have  repudi- 
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ated  the  creeds  in  which  we  were  suckled  and  reared, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  fettered  by  new  ones.  Shib- 
boleths will  never  do  for  the  emancipated. 

If  Ethicalism  is  to  grow  from  a  grain  of  mustard-seed 
into  the  wide-spreading  tree  under  which  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  will  shelter,  it  must  not  dream  of  labelling 
itself  with  programmes.  The  reforms  which  some  of 
the  ardent  members  of  the  present  Ethical  Union  are 
urging  forward  as  vital  to  social  welfare  may  in  a  gen- 
eration be  superseded  by  new  ideals.  Even  a  few 
years  may  bring  about  important  modifications  in  these 
proposals.  Is  it  wise  to  spend  our  energies  in  patching 
and  repatching  our  creeds,  in  pulling  up  the  living 
plant  to  see  if  it  is  growing  properly?  Would  not  the 
labor  be  more  profitably  expended  in  propagating  our 
principles  among  the  unconverted? 

People  are  inquiring — what  are  these  Ethicalists?  It 
ought  not  to  be  possible  for  us  to  reply — we  are  Socialists, 
or  Individualists,  or  Suffragists,  or  Poor  Law  Reformers. 
We  may  be  any  of  these  as  individuals;  we  are  none  of 
these  as  Ethicalists.  We  ought  not  to  conceive  it 
possible  that  our  societies  should  taboo  an  ardent 
Individualist,  or  Anti-Suffragist,  or  Imperialist,  or 
Unionist,  or  indeed  any  man  or  woman  who  loves  the 
ethical  cause  in  sincerity  and  truth. 

We  Ethicists  constitute  a  Church  as  really  such  as  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  differ 
mainly  in  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural  from  the 
sphere  of  duty.  If  the  clergy  of  any  of  the  orthodox 
Churches,  Established  or  Free,  lend  their  pulpits  to  po- 
litical objects,  they  are  severely  censured;  and  I  am  un- 
able to  see  why  an  Ethical  Church  should  be  more  politi- 
cal than  a  Christian  Church.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
good  citizens  who  are  detached  from  all  political  move- 
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ments.    Are  they  to  be  excluded  from  ethical  societies? 

The  ethical  cause  is  still  very  young,  and  requires  deli- 
cate handling.  A  rough  touch  may  dislocate  its  tender 
limbs.  A  rash  movement  may  lead  it  into  an  abyss.  We 
had  better  move  slowly  than  commit  ourselves  to  proposi- 
tions which  may  prove  impracticable.  It  is  less  impor- 
tant to  be  numerous  than  to  be  clear  in  our  aims  and  con- 
sistent in  our  policy.  We  had  better  show  no  colors  at  all 
than  sail  under  false  colors. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies 
wish  to  commit  the  Union  to  the  adoption  of  certain  so- 
cial reforms.  Why  are  they  so  one-sided  ?  Can  they  not 
throw  themselves  into  the  forms  of  work  that  seem  good 
to  them  without  committing  the  mistake  that  Torque- 
mada  made  when  he  burnt  people  for  disagreeing  with 
him?  If  they  convert  an  ethical  society  into  a  Socialist 
society,  it  may  flourish  as  a  Socialist  society,  but  it  can 
no  longer  call  itself  an  ethical  society;  and  so,  if  they 
were  to  transform  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies  into  an 
appendage  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  they  would 
kill  the  Ethical  Movement.  Is  it  well  to  risk  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe ? 

If  we  are  not  catholic  in  our  spirit,  we  can  never  be- 
come catholic  in  a  materialized  form.  To  become  the 
Church  of  the  future  we  must  be  broad  and  tolerant  in 
the  present.  Ethicalism  is  on  its  trial — will  it  shrivel  up 
into  a  political  sect  or  expand  into  a  world-wide  religion  ? 

Charles  Callaway. 
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By  Felix  Abler. 

The  impression  is  certainly  quite  general  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  declining.  This  im- 
pression or  belief  is  based  partly  on  the  statistics  of 
church  attendance  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  public  prints — partly  on  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  college  graduates  who  elect  the  ministry  as 
their  vocation,  and  especially  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  opinions  expressed  by  preachers  no  longer  count,  in 
their  effect  on  public  opinion,  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  they  did  formerly. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  with  some  brilliant  excep- 
tions, the  calibre  of  the  men  who  fill  the  pulpits  to-day, 
on  the  whole,  does  not  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
their  predecessors,  and  it  is  a  saying  one  hears  often 
repeated,  that  the  ablest,  the  most  ambitious,  the  most 
gifted  men,  seek  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their 
talents  in  other  fields. 

Without  attempting  to  discriminate  nicely  the  extent  to 
which  the  above  view  of  the  matter  is  just — assuming 
however,  that  it  corresponds  broadly  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions— it  is  the  purpose  of  this  address  to  inquire  whether 
the  function  of  the  religious  leader  and  teacher  is  likely  to 
suffer  a  still  further  obscuration — whether  possibly,  as 
some  who  take  extreme  ground  predict,  it  is  likely  to 
become  extinct,  or  whether  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
revival  of  its  power  and  service,  and  if  so,  what  changes 
in  the  conception  of  the  office  are  called  for  in  order  that 
such  a  recrudescence  of  influence  may  take  place. 
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A  number  of  preliminary  questions  will  be  discussed 
by  way  of  leading  up  to  the  main  topic,  as  stated. 

(i)  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  press  has  thrown 
the  pulpit  into  the  shade — at  least,  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  moral  questions  of  the  day — and  the 
pulpit  is  more  and  more  concerning  itself — compelled,  in- 
deed, to  concern  itself — with  these  questions,  to  the  com- 
parative neglect  of  the  doctrinal  problems  with  which  at 
one  time  it  dealt.  Does,  or  can  the  daily  journal  or  the 
magazine  supplant  the  pulpit  in  this  particular  direction, 
or  is  there  a  distinctive  function  left  which  the  press,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  adequately  discharge? 

The  newspapers  and  the  magazines  have  of  late  inau- 
gurated a  series  of  far-reaching  moral  crusades  and  have 
thus  diffused  widely  a  knowledge  of  evil  conditions,  and 
have  promoted  a  profound  reaction. 

This  result,  however,  could  not  have  been  achieved 
had  not  the  evidence  been  furnished  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  home  the  crimes  perpetrated,  to  some  of 
the  principal  offenders.  And  in  order  to  bring  together 
the  evidence,  patient  investigation,  extending  sometimes 
over  several  years  and  carried  out  by  a  staff  of  trained 
and  salaried  experts,  was  indispensable.  The  mere  gen- 
eral suspicion  that  something  "is  rotten  in  the  state"  leads 
to  no  good  result  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to 
breed  depression  and  produce  discouragement. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  actual  efforts  at  improve- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  public  reliable  data  on 
which  it  can  base  its  judgment  and  on  the  strength  of 
which  it  can  act.  To  scourge  vice  in  general  and  de- 
nounce greed  and  selfish  exploitation  of  the  masses,  is  not 
wholly  useless,  but  the  result  attained  is  disproportioned 
to  the  amount  of  moral  indignation  expended. 

The  Prophet,  Nathan,  might  point  his  finger  at  King 
David  and  say :  "Thou  art  the  man."    A  modern  prophet 
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and  preacher  who  would  attempt  to  follow  his  example 
would  have  to  supply  himself  with  ample  evidence,  in  or- 
der to  escape  public  derision  and  possibly,  a  libel  suit. 

The  press,  with  its  wealth  and  great  resources,  is  able 
to  carry  on  investigation  and  to  secure  proofs.  The 
clergyman  is  unable  to  do  so  and  to  this  extent  the  pulpit 
cannot  vie  with  the  press.  The  press  has  not  only  taken 
over  the  function  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  evil 
practices,  but,  despite  its  own  obvious  shortcoming,  it  dis- 
charges this  function  more  satisfactorily  than  the  pulpit 
could  ever  hope  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  uses  made  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  facts  they  bring  to  light,  we  shall 
see  that  there  is  a  distinctive  office  left  to  the  moral 
teacher,  and  one  of  the  very  highest  value.  In  the  hands 
of  the  sensational  press,  the  movement  against  commer- 
cialism itself  is  employed  for  commercial  objects,  so 
deeply  has  the  taint  of  commercialism  eaten  in!  To  in- 
crease the  circulation  by  feeding  the  appetite  of  a  public 
greedy  for  every  new  sensation,  or  to  promote  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  the  proprietor,  seems  to  be,  in  some 
cases,  the  ulterior  end  for  which  all  this  exhibition  of 
righteousness  is  set  up,  such  good  as  results  to  the  public 
being  a  by-product  rather  than  the  object  really  intended. 
Lincoln's  consoling  reflection  that  while  all  the  people 
can  be  fooled  some  of  the  time  and  some 
of  the  people  can  be  fooled  all  the  time, 
it  is  yet  not  possible  to  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,  is 
not  really  as  consoling  as  would  appear.  The  number  of 
people  who  can  be  fooled  all  the  time  is  quite  considerable, 
and  even  those  who  can  not  be  thus  continuously  deluded 
may  be  seriously  led  astray  during  the  time  when  their 
intelligence  is  off  its  guard. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  sensational  press  and  taking 
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account  only  of  the  highest  type  of  periodical  publication, 
this  remains  true — and  it  is  the  decisive  point — that  the 
newspaper  and  the  magazine  alike  have  for  their  single 
aim  to  remedy  present  bad  conditions,  and  in  doing  so, 
they  necessarily  appeal  to  the  standard  of  right  as  it  at 
present  exists  in  the  minds  of  their  readers.  This  standard 
however  is  imperfect  and  in  need  of  development,  and 
it  is  the  distinctive  function  of  the  moral  teacher  to  im- 
prove the  standard  itself,  using  the  bad  conditions  as  a 
forcible  argument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  doing 
so.  The  matter  may  be  briefly  put  in  this  wise :  the  peri- 
odical press  employs  the  existing  standards  to  abolish  bad 
conditions ;  the  moral  teacher  utilizes  existing  bad  condi- 
tions in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
standard. 

(2)  The  pulpit  has  become  superfluous.  The  great 
writers  on  moral  subjects:  Emerson  and  Carlyle — 
Goethe,  if  you  will — Thomas  a  Kempis,  Dante — furnish 
us  with  wise  guidance  and  from  their  writings  we  may 
draw  perennial  inspiration.  What  modern  preacher  can 
vie  with  these  great  seers  and  interpreters? 

Now,  the  advantages  of  the  literary,  as  compared  with 
the  oratorical  presentation  of  thought,  are  obvious;  the 
writer  produces,  as  a  rule,  much  more  slowly  and  at 
greater  leisure,  and  he  is  able  to  give  to  his  ideas  a  far 
more  finished  and  delicately  articulated  expression.  He 
can  count  on  the  patience  of  his  readers,  since  he  addresses 
them  through  the  eye.  The  reader  who  happens  to  come 
across  a  difficult  passage,  can  lay  down  the  volume,  pon- 
der it  "ad  libitum"  and  go  back  to  it  at  intervals,  until  he 
has  mastered  its  meaning. 

The  same  perfect  and  complex  articulation  of  ideas  is 
impossible  for  the  speaker.  He  addresses  himself  to  the 
ear — not  to  the  eye.    "He  utters  winged  words" — words, 
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the  meaning  of  which  has  to  be  caught  on  the  wing,  if  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  at  all.  The  hearer  who  pauses,  in 
listening  to  a  speech,  to  dwell  on  what  has  just  been  said, 
loses  the  thread  of  the  discourse  and  presently  finds  him- 
self at  sea.  Elegance,  therefore,  must  often  be  sacrificed 
to  emphasis;  difficult  thought  must  be  driven  home  by 
methods  of  iteration  and  the  like,  which  would  be  intol- 
erable on  the  printed  page. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  moral  ideas,  however  ca- 
pable of  complex  elaboration,  can  also  be  put  in  a  simple 
form,  and  when  presented  in  this  fashion  produce,  per- 
haps, the  deepest  effect. 

And  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  so  far  as  influence 
goes,  in  favor  of  the  spoken  word,  that  it  carries  with  it 
the  afflatus  of  personality.  It  has  the  touch  of  immediacy ; 
it  seems  to  come  directly  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
speaker,  and  therefore  it  has  the  better  chance  of  going 
straight  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  listener.  The  mere 
word,  which  ever  remains  an  inadequate  channel  of 
communication  between  soul  and  soul,  is  helped  out  in 
this  case  by  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  expression,  the 
changing  posture  and  gestures — all  of  them  outward  tok- 
ens suggestive  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  making.  And 
thought  and  feeling  at  the  moment  when  they  emerge, 
possess  a  freshness  and  spontaneity  which,  so  far  as  influ- 
ence is  concerned,  more  than  compensate  for  any  defi- 
ciency in  respect  to  clarity.  If  anyone  will  compare  the 
effect  upon  himself  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  the 
writers  above-mentioned,  or  even  the  sublimest  expres- 
sions of  moral  sentiment  in  the  Bible  when  read,  with  the 
same  passages  when  quoted  and  commented  on  by  some- 
one who  has  vividly  realized  their  meaning  and  is  himself 
deeply  affected  by  them,  the  difference  to  which  I  allude 
will  become  plain. 
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The  great  writer,  therefore,  does  not  supersede  the 
preacher;  the  methods  by  which  they  operate  are  not  the 
same;  each  retains  his  special  province,  in  which  he  can- 
not be  replaced  by  the  other. 

(3)  We  have  just  been  considering  the  religious  or 
ethical  teacher  in  his  character  as  orator.  This  raises 
the  question  whether  the  decline  of  the  pulpit  may  not  be 
partly  due  to  the  decline  of  oratory  in  general,  and  the 
further  question,  whether  the  diminished  importance  of 
public  speaking  as  a  means  of  influencing  public  opinion 
is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

We  shall  best  see  light  in  regard  to  this  interesting  sub- 
ject by  glancing  at  the  conditions  under  which  oratory, 
as  an  art,  has  flourished  in  the  past.  To-day,  in  Par- 
liament and  other  legislative  bodies,  business  speeches 
crammed  with  facts  and  addressed  to  common  sense  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  ample  eloquence  of  former  times, 
and  even  in  electoral  campaigns  the  literary  bureau  is  to 
some  extent  supplanting  the  political  mass  meeting  as  an 
agency  for  vote-making.  Why  has  there  been  this 
change  and  what,  I  repeat,  were  the  conditions  favorable 
to  the  efflorescence  of  oratory  in  the  past?  These  condi- 
tions were  principally  three: 

First,  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  leisure  to  listen — a 
state  of  tranquil  receptivity. 

Secondly,  a  great  cause  as  a  moving  spring  in  the  ora- 
tor's mind — a  great  passion — a  great  enthusiasm — a  great 
ideal  of  some  sort  to  stir  him  to  the  depths  and  thus  to  en- 
able him  to  move  others.  Everyone  will  instantly  re- 
member that  this  condition  invariably  existed  among  all 
those  nations  and  in  all  the  ages  in  which  the  art  of  public 
speaking  attained  its  masterpieces — in  Greece,  in  Pales- 
tine, in  Rome,  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.    There  was  some  great  peril  to  be 
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averted — some  supreme  consummation  to  be  realized. 
That  this  is  so  is  a  commonplace  and  need  not  therefore 
detain  us. 

But  the  third  condition  is  not  so  generally  recognized. 
A  great  oratorical  effect  is  impossible  unless  the  persons 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  are  invested  with  great  power. 
The  object  of  the  orator  is  not —  as  it  is  sometimes  put — 
merely  to  convince  or  persuade  anyone  and  everyone  who 
comes  within  reach  of  his  voice;  his  object  rather  is  to 
bring  about  important  decisions,  and  he  cannot  do  this 
unless  those  whom  he  addresses  possess  the  power  to 
make  such  decisions  and  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  genuine  orator  never  speaks  merely  to  entertain 
his  hearers  or  to  win  their  applause,  but  rather  to  influ- 
ence their  wills  and  by  this  means  to  accomplish  noble  re- 
sults. To  exercise  his  power  through  others  is  his  aim; 
this  he  can  do  only  by  exercising  power  over  others,  but 
it  will  not  be  worth  his  while  to  try  to  do  so  unless  those 
whom  he  reaches  are  in  a  position  to  wield  power. 

Demosthenes  delivered  his  Philippics  to  a  few  thousand 
citizens  on  the  Pnyx,  but  these  few  thousand  men  decided 
the  policies  of  Athens  and  might  possibly — if  they  had 
been  so  minded — have  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
Philip,  Burke's  speech  on  "Conciliation  with  America" 
was  addressed  to  a  still  smaller  body  of  men — a  mere 
handful — ^but  they  had  the  power  to  decide  whether  the 
American  colonies  should  or  should  not  be — for  the  time 
at  least — saved  to  the  British  Empire, 

In  like  manner,  the  debate  between  Webster  and 
Hayne  was  carried  on  in  a  Senate  whose  votes — few  in 
number — told  directly  for  or  against  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  The  man  is  put  on  his  mettle — is  solicited  to 
deploy  his  utmost  strength — his  innermost  resources — if 
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he  realizes  that  on  his  success  then  and  there,  issues  which 
he  has  supremely  at  heart  depend. 

If  the  foregoing  be  true,  the  reasons  why  public  speak- 
ing as  an  art  has  declined,  are  plain :  Leisure,  such  as  the 
Athenian  citizens  enjoyed,  is  wanting  in  this  hur- 
ried age;  the  great  idealisms  are  for  the  mo- 
ment obscured  by  the  prevailing  practical  tendency. 
A  debate  on  a  tariff,  or  a  river  and  harbor  ap- 
propriation bill  is  hardly  calculated  to  encourage  nobility 
of  thought  or  of  diction,  and  even  where  a  great  move- 
ment like  that  of  democracy  in  general  or  of  the  labor 
class  in  particular,  is  in  progress,  it  is  apt  to  find  expres- 
sion in  specific  demands  of  a  materialistic  sort, 
rather  than  in  an  appeal  to  lofty  principles.  Great  ora- 
tory, however,  is  engendered  only  when  the  two  go  to- 
gether— ^when  the  practical  situation  is  viewed  in  the  light 
of  universally  valid  ideals  and  universal  ideals  are  turned, 
as  energizing  forces,  to  the  solution  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems. 

Again,  the  members  of  parliaments  and  legislatures 
whom  the  speaker  addresses  are  no  longer  invested  with 
the  power  which  they  formerly  possessed.  The  real 
power  that  rules  the  state  resides  in  the  outside  masses, 
in  whose  decisions  the  so-called  "representatives  of  the 
people"  acquiesce,  whilst  he  who  speaks  to  the  outside 
multitude  can  never  reach  more  than  a  fraction  of  them. 
The  concentration  of  power  in  the  audience,  which  was 
the  third  condition  mentioned,  is  lacking. 

Will  these  changes  become  permanent?  Is  oratory,  as 
a  great  instrumentality  of  influence,  doomed  ?  Certainly, 
so  far  as  the  religious  orator  is  concerned,  it  need  not  be. 
In  his  case  all  the  three  conditions  may  be  met.  If  the 
hearers  are  not  tranquil,  it  is  his  business  to  tranquilize 
them:  it  is  no  mean  part  of  his  office  to  create  islands  of 
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peace  round  about  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling  storm 
of  momentary  interests. 

As  for  an  ideal,  the  supreme  ideal  is  his,  if  he  be  wor- 
thy of  the  office  he  attempts  to  discharge — the  ideal  of 
moral  progress — of  spiritual  redemption. 

And  as  for  the  last  condition — that  the  hearers  shall 
possess  the  power  to  make  immensely  important  decisions 
— that,  too,  is  fulfilled  in  his  case,  if  only  he  realizes  that 
it  is.  In  the  life  of  every  man  there  are  critical  moments 
when  he  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways — ^between  good 
and  evil.  The  decision — which  way  he  shall  turn  is  of 
all  decisions  that  can  be  made,  the  most  far-reaching. 
Such  crises  occur  in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  the 
preacher  speaks,  and  where  they  do  not  occur,  it  is  his 
special  function  to  develop  them — to  bring  to  light, 
namely,  the  finer  issues  of  right  and  wrong  that  often  lie 
dormant  and  unseen  in  the  individual  soul.  It  is  the 
preacher's  office  to  ripen  these  crises — to  bring  them  to  the 
surface  of  consciousness  and  thus  to  assist  in  determin- 
ing the  destiny  of  deathless  personalities. 

But  the  religious  leader  is  not  merely  a  preacher — his 
is  not  merely  the  task  to  guide,  to  exalt,  to  uplift  men 
by  means  of  inspirational  discourses.  He  is  also,  and 
pre-eminently,  a  teacher — a  teacher  of  the  young,  and  of 
adults  brought  together  in  classes  or  groups,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  needs  the  scientific  and  practical  equipment  of 
the  wise  pedagogue.  He  is  also  the  confidential  adviser 
of  those  who  bring  they-  moral  perplexities  to  him  and 
he  comes  very  near  to  men  and  women  who  are  passing 
through  great  affliction  and  who  need  his  help.  Every 
great  sorrow  usually  implies  a  great  change  in  the  lives 
of  the  persons  aflFected  by  it.  New  responsibilities  are 
to  be  assumed,  readjustments  made  and  broken  links  to 
be  ideally  renewed  and  confirmed.     Someone  is  needed 
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who  can  assist,  with  spiritual  suggestions,  those  who  are 
taken  unawares  by  bereavement  and  who  are  generally 
unprepared  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  various  activities — the  va- 
rious kinds  of  service  which  have  thus  been  men- 
tioned and  which  together  make  up  the  minister's  voca- 
tion, ought  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,  or  that 
they  can  be  undertaken  by  persons  who  follow  other  vo- 
cations. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  distinctive  func- 
tion left  for  the  religious  leader,  and  one  which  when 
cleared  of  accretions  and  disfigurements,  is  likely  to  in- 
crease, rather  than  to  diminish  in  social  utility.  There 
exist,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  day,  as  there  have  always 
existed,  men — and,  for  that  matter,  women — who  are 
especially  fitted  for  this  calling,  and  it  is  extremely  regret- 
table that  many  of  these  are  not  undertaking  it,  though 
adapted  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  are  wasting 
their  gifts  in  other  lines  of  activity,  for  which  they  are  not 
specially  adapted  and  which  others  might  undertake  with 
much  better  results.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  in  many  in- 
stances, scepticism  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  scriptural 
records  and  as  to  the  truth  of  the  traditional  religious  doc- 
trines. Scrupulousness  in  regard  to  such  matters,  indeed, 
is  highly  creditable,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  build  up  the 
strongest  and  noblest  kind  of  religious  ministry  on  other 
foundations  than  the  received  dogmas. 

A  new  type  of  religious  leader  is  emerging, 
and  those  whose  gifts  and  interest  point  them 
in  this  direction,  should  recognize  the  new  oppor- 
tunities and  thus  put  themselves  to  social  use 
where  they  are  most  needed  and  where  they  can  be 
most  effective.  The  world  to-day  needs  ethical  guidance, 
ethical  inspiration,  ethical  clarification.  Religious  fervor 
itself  will  draw  new  vividness  and  new  vitality  from  the 
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deep  sources  of  an  enlarged  and  enriched  moral  experi- 
ence. 

And  this  leads  on  to  the  next  point  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  take  up,  namely,  the  qualifications  which  should 
be  possessed  by  one  who  takes  up  the  work  of  the  relig- 
ious leader. 

The  chief  qualification  has  just  been  indicated:  an  in- 
tense inner  life — a  profound  realization  of  the  moral 
values,  and  pity  for  the  moral  misery  of  mankind.  Some 
men  are  touched  by  physical  pain  and  spend  their  lives  in 
the  effort  to  abolish  or  mitigate  it.  The  sufferings  of  the 
sick,  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  poor,  appeal 
to  them  and  evoke  their  sympathy,  and  where  these  suf- 
ferings are  preventable,  excite  their  indignation.  Others 
are  impressed  with  the  evils  consequent  upon  ignorance, 
and  expend  their  energy  in  promoting  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, but  the  type  of  man  I  have  here  considered,  while 
sensitive  to  such  appeals  as  these,  is  yet  chiefly  affected 
by  the  moral  shortcomings — the  moral  evil  that  exists — 
not  in  particular  men,  but  in  mankind,  including  himself. 
No  one,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  a  religious  leader  of  the 
best  sort,  who  has  not  realized  within  himself  the  prob- 
lem of  St.  Paul — who  has  not  undergone  the  Pauline  ex- 
perience— though  he  may  not  accept  St.  Paul's  solution. 
No  one  can  be  the  best  sort  of  religious  leader,  or  in  any 
true  sense  a  religious  leader  at  all,  who  is  not  in  some 
sort  "convicted  of  sin."  I  am  here  principally  concerned 
in  distinguishing  the  religious  leader  from  the  average 
social  reformer.  The  average  social  reformer  is  a  person 
who  sees  the  wrong  that  others  do — ^who  resents  the  op- 
pressive acts  of  one  class  perpetrated  upon  another  class — 
who  is  keen  to  set  society  right.  The  religious  leader  is 
no  less  troubled  by  the  wrongs  that  others  do,  and  is  no 
less  moved  to  rescue  the  oppressed  if  he  can,  from  the 
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oppressor,  and  he  is  eager  to  help  in  setting  society  right, 
but  he  is  painfully  aware  at  the  same  time  that  the  malig- 
nant root  of  oppression — ^the  selfishness — the  desire  for 
dominion  over  others — exists  potentially  also  in  the  op- 
pressed, and  comes  to  the  surface  often  enough,  occasion 
offering.  And  more  than  that ;  he  is  aware  that  the  same 
tendencies,  however  repressed,  or  expressed  in  subtler 
forms,  exist  in  him  also,  and  he  sees  no  prospect  of  per- 
manent betterment,  unless  it  be  by  a  radicalism,  going  to 
the  root  of  moral  evil  (of  which  the  so-called  "radical  re- 
former" does  not  even  dream). 

The  person  qualified  to  be  a  religious  leader  is  one  who 
has  ceased  to  make  scapegoats  of  the  worst  offenders, 
that  merely  exemplify,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  spirit  dor- 
mant or  active  in  all,  though  he  may  be  perfectly  will- 
ing that  these  exemplary  wrongdoers  should  receive  ex- 
emplary punishment.  He  is  impressed  with  the  racial 
quality  in  moral  evil — the  cosmic  quality,  so  to  speak,  as 
expressed  in  the  human  race,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that 
he  would  apply  to  himself  and  others  jointly,  the  remedy. 
And  if  he  thinks  and  feels  in  this  way,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  he  will  become  a  religious  leader  because  he  cannot 
help  becoming  one — then  he  will  not  take  hold  of  the 
work,  but  the  work  will  take  hold  of  him,  "for  necessity 
is  laid  upon  him." 

Every  great  religious  movement  in  the  past — at  least, 
since  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  prophets — ^has  had  its  start- 
ing point  in  some  tremendous  moral  experience — some 
overwhelming  realization  of  existing  wrong — some  pas- 
sionate longing  for.  moral  deliverance.  The  Hebrew  pro- 
phets themselves,  were  chiefly  appalled  by  the  lack  of 
collective  righteousness — the  kind  of  righteousness  that 
is  exemplified  in  the  state  by  just  rulers  and  judges,  and 
they   looked    for   collective   and   individual    deliverance, 
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in  a  glorified  commonwealth.  The  Christian  movement, 
at  a  time  when  the  Hebrew  state  was  crumbling  into 
ruins,  emphasized  the  need  of  individual  righteousness. 
Our  present  need,  if  I  see  it  aright,  is  to  establish  social 
and  individual  righteousness,  in  inseparable  union  with 
each  other;  to  make  the  social  institutions  just  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  better  men,  and  to  make  men  better  by 
the  instrumentality  of  a  more  justly  ordered  society,  and 
to  hold  the  two  ends  jointly,  never  separating  the  one 
from  the  other.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  not 
to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  We  are  now  dealing  with 
fundamental  moral  experiences.  The  "moral  experi- 
ence" to  which  I  refer,  which  is  to  be  the  starting  point  of 
ethical  and  religious  renovation — which  is  to  be  the 
source  whence  the  religious  leader  may  derive  his  motive 
power — is  the  experience  in  himself  of  this  indivisible, 
dual  need. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  train- 
ing suitable  for  those  who  intend  to  take  up  the  new  min- 
istry, but  before  doing  this,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  to 
the  danger  incurred  by  those  who  have  abandoned  the  old 
style  of  preaching  and  who  have  not  yet  clearly  defined  to 
themselves  their  distinctive  function  in  modern  society. 
In  many  of  our  pulpits  the  "questions  of  the  day"  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  doctrinal  discussions  which  were 
in  vogue  a  generation  ago.  Clergymen  are  interested, 
and  strive  to  interest  their  congregations,  in  live  issues, 
and  this  is  certainly  a  sign  of  progress  compared  with  the 
indifference  and  other-worldliness  of  their  predecessors. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  arguments  employed  are 
often  a  mere  echo  of  those  current  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  that  in  extreme  instances,  the  relig- 
ious teacher,  in  his  zeal  for  social  justice,  is  carried  away 
by     partisanship,     and     merely     repeats,     uncritically, 
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the  demands  of  labor,  or  of  other  upward-striving  classes. 
A  search  for  new,  or  at  least  enlarged  and  deepened  eth- 
ical foundations  is  not  apparent.  The  claims  of  the  op- 
pressed or  "underdog"  are  vehemently  reiterated,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  which  an  unbiased  examination  of  the 
facts  might  reveal,  that  in  the  particular  instance,  right 
may  be  on  the  side  of  the  employer  and  not  of  the 
wage-earner.  Yet  the  upward-struggling  masses  need 
nothing  so  much  as  friends  and  spokesmen  who  will  insist 
on  their  being  in  the  right — who  will  refuse  to  be  respect- 
ers of  persons — who  will  champion  their  cause,  without 
fear  of  consequences,  where  they  can  make  their  case 
good,  and  undeviatingly  turn  against  them,  where  they, 
themselves,  press  for  what  is  wrong.  For  it  is  only  by  ad- 
hering inflexibly  to  the  standard  of  right,  that  the  weaker 
many  can  hope  to  win  against  the  stronger  few.  Unless 
their  righteousness  exceed  that  of  the  Pharisees,  they  shall 
in  no  wise  be  saved,  and  to  save  them — to  help  them  en- 
duringly — should  be  the  object  of  the  religious  teacher. 
This  is  the  one  peril  of  the  new  type  of  clergymen  that 
we  see  appear  in  our  communities — the  peril  of  being  mis- 
led by  the  general  injustice  of  the  prevailing  system,  to 
condone  and  gloss  over  wrong  in  particular  instances. 
The  preacher  in  this  way  becomes  a  mere  agitator.  The 
scriptural  texts  with  which  he  adorns  his  discourses  are 
the  mere  veil  with  which  he  thinly  disguises  the  platform 
pronunciamentos  of  aggressive,  rudely  combative  labor- 
ites,  and  instead  of  reviving  the  influence  of  religion  by 
bringing  it  into  touch  with  the  vital  questions  of  the  day, 
in  this  fashion  religion  will  in  the  end  be  injured  and  low- 
ered in  the  esteem  of  thoughtful  men. 

The  other  great  danger  is  that  of  dilettantism.  Every 
professional  man  must  cultivate  a  specialty,  if  he  hopes 
to  acquire  mental  solidity,  and  even  to  retain  his  self- 
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respect.  There  must  be  some  one  corner  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  is  thoroughly  at  home — some 
one  subject  which  he  has  thoroughly  mastered,  or  else 
intellectual  and  moral  instability  and  disintegration  are 
sure  to  follow.  In  plain  words,  a  man  must  be  expert  in 
some  thing,  or  the  danger  is  great  that  he  will  cease  to  be 
honest. 

Now,  the  minister  of  the  old  type  certainly  cultivated  a 
well-defined  specialty,  namely,  theology,  and  theology  has 
the  advantage  from  the  point  of  view  we  are  here  consid- 
ering, of  being  a  difficult  subject,  on  account  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  languages  which  it  involves,  the  volu- 
minousness  of  the  literature,  and  the  subtlety  and  intricacy 
of  the  speculations  into  which  it  leads.  A  person  who 
reads  the  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  text, 
who  is  acquainted,  at  first  hand,  with  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  and  who  is  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
theologians — whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not  be — is  cer- 
tainly an  expert,  and  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  of  the  consciousness  that  he  knows  one  subject 
at  least,  with  some  approach  to  thoroughness. 

The  modern  minister  who  is  averse  to  theological  spec- 
ulation, is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  talker  on  many  sub- 
jects, with  most  of  which  he  can  have,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  but  a  smattering  acquaintance.  Goethe  abhorred 
nothing  so  much  as  dilettantism;  it  was  to  his  mind  the 
great  enemy.  And  I  think  the  modern  minister  is  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  the  victim  of  this  particular  foe,  for  he 
has  lost,  or  is  fast  losing,  his  former  specialty,  and  the 
new  specialty  to  which  he  is  to  devote  himself  is  not  yet 
well  marked  out. 

For  the  ethical  ministry,  in  which  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested, I  should  say  that  ethics  will  take  the  place  of 
theology.    The  student  who  prepares  himself  for  this  vo- 
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cation,  after  having  received  a  sound  general  education, 
in  which  especially  the  natural  sciences  may  not  be 
neglected,  will  take  up  the  study  of  philosophy — especially 
of  the  great  ethical  systems:  the  systems  of  the  Stoics, 
of  Kant,  etc.  He  will  undertake  a  thorough  course  in 
comparative  religion,  giving  closer  attention  to  the  ethical 
religions,  and  at  least  one  of  these  should  be  studied  by 
him  at  first  hand,  in  its  original  text. 

Further  he  should  study  the  moral  history  of  mankind, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  is  accessible.  Contributions  to  this 
subject  are  now  accumulating  from  many  sources. 

He  should  make  a  special  study  of  the  principles  of  ed- 
ucation, as  applied  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  indi- 
viduals— ^both  children  and  adults,  and  also  as  applied  to 
the  instruction  and  training  of  groups  of  men,  and  even  of 
races,  as,  for  instance,  the  backward  races. 

He  should  enter  into  the  field  of  economics,  sociology, 
politics,  etc.,  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  economic,  social  and  political  problems  of  the 
time,  and  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  relation  be- 
tween his  own  subject,  i.  e.,  ethics,  and  those  other  sci- 
ences. 

Alongside  of  these  theoretic  occupations,  he  should 
serve  his  practical  apprenticeship  as  a  teacher  and  a  social 
worker,  in  order  that  he  may  come  into  vital  touch  with 
those  whose  lives  he  aspires  to  influence.  He  will  also 
learn  in  this  way,  what  is  so  important  in  our  age — to 
meet  people  "on  the  level".  The  type  of  the 
new  ethical  or  religious  leader  must  be  modified  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  democratic  spirit.  The  parson  as  a  privi- 
leged person — as  one  who  addresses  men  from  above, 
perched  in  his  pulpit  above  the  heads  of  the  congregation 
that  sit  at  his  feet,  is  destined  to  pass  away.  True,  I  have 
myself  called  the  leader  an  expert.     I  have  demanded 
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that  he  be  an  expert.  But  in  what  sense?  In  the  sense 
that  he  shall  be  one  who  has  special  knowledge  of  the  ef- 
forts which  the  human  race  has  made  to  express  its  moral 
ideas — whether  in  the  form  of  creeds  or  philosophical  sys- 
tems, and  of  the  experiments  they  have  tried  during  all 
the  long  past,  to  solve  their  moral  puzzles.  A  specialist, 
further,  in  the  sense  of  giving  concentrated  attention  to 
the  distinctive  moral  needs  of  society  as  it  exists  to-day. 
A  specialist,  too,  perhaps  we  may  add,  in  the  sense  of 
being  peculiarly  sensitive  to  these  moral  needs — peculiar- 
ly subject  to  the  distress  which  they  cause.  But  assuredly 
not  a  specialist  in  the  sense  of  claiming  to  be  a  better  man 
than  others,  since  the  discrepancy  between  knowledge 
and  practice  is  nowhere  greater  than  in  the  field  of 
moral  conduct!  Rather  will  this  kind  of  specialist  be 
distinguished,  if  he  be  distinguished  at  all,  by 
deeper  humility  and  absence  of  spiritual  pride. 
And  even  in  respect  to  his  knowledge — his  in- 
sight— his  vision  of  the  better  things  that  might  be,  he 
will  be  conscious  that  he  is  but  expressing  what  is  latent  in 
all  his  fellows,  and  the  sweetest  praise  to  him  will  still  be 
that  he  has  put  into  words  what  others  have  long  inar- 
ticulately felt.* 

The  net  result  of  all  that  has  been  here  submitted  is 


*I  had  also  intended  to  elaborate  one  orther  point,  which  I  must 
here  content  myself  with  simply  recalling.  The  leadership  of  the 
new  type  should  be  collective  rather  than  single.  No  one  person  is 
competent  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  and  render  all  the  varied 
services  which  are  required  of  the  modern  leader — especially 
when  we  take  into  account  the  systematic  work  of  teaching  that 
is  to  be  done  with  groups  of  adults,  distinguished  according  to 
their  vocations  and  ages.  There  should  be  in  the  ethical  or  re- 
ligious organization  a  group  of  adolescents,  of  young  married 
people,  groups  embracing  the  different  callings ;  also  a  group  of 
the  aged.  In  each  of  these  groups  the  special  ethical  problems 
that  arise  in  connection  with  the  calling  or  the  particular  period 
of  life,  should  be  considered,  the  ethical  standards  worked  out, 
and  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  them  in  practice,  supplied. 
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that  the  function  of  the  ethical  or  religious  leader,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  social  functions,  is  not  obsolete,  nor 
likely  to  become  so.  It  is  changing  its  form,  but  in  sub- 
stance it  will  still,  and  more  than  ever,  be  found  useful — 
nay,  indispensable.  There  must  be  not  a  few  young  men 
and  women  (for  they,  too,  are  needed)  fitted  for  this  kind 
of  social  usefulness.  The  work  of  the  social  settlement 
as  a  finality,  is  not  for  them ;  it  will  not,  in  the  long  run, 
content  them.  It  were  an  infinite  pity  if  they  should  miss 
their  true  vocation! 
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The  Progress  of  Moral  Education  in  England 

Many  of  our  members  mill  be  interested,  zw  are  swre, 
in  an  account  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  moral  educor- 
tion  movement  in  England,  as  the  wish  has  often  been 
expressed  that  a  movement  on  similar  lines  might  be  in- 
augurated here.  The  Religious  Education  Association  is 
the  only  organisation  at  all  similar  to  the  Moral  Educa- 
tion League  which  at  present  exists  in  America;  but  it 
(Offers  very  materially  from  the  English  league,  in  that 
it  is  sectarian,  while  in  England  the  English  society  is 
developing  along  purely  moral  and  ethical  lines. 


An  article  in  the  London  Inquirer  reports  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Moral  Education  League  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"During  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  the  Moral 
Education  League  has  grown  steadily  in  the  range  and 
usefulness  of  its  work  and  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
At  first  it  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism  and  dislike,  which  is  our  characteristic  English 
way  of  greeting  educational  experiments  and  unfamiliar 
enthusiasms.  Its  non-theological  basis  was  also  inter- 
preted in  many  quarters  as  equivalent  to  hostility  to  re- 
ligion, or,  at  any  rate,  as  opening  a  wider  door  to  the 
Agnostic  than  to  the  Christian.  But  men  of  large  aims 
and  a  single  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  them  know  how  to 
live  down  prejudices  of  this  kind,  and  to  trust  to  the  slow 
results  of  time.  This  is  what  the  pioneers  of  the  Moral 
Education  League  have  done,  with  the  result  that  they 
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find  themselves  confronted  to-day  with  an  increasing 
volume  of  work  and  a  public  interest  which  is  certainly 
becoming  more  intelligent.  In  themselves,  also,  experi- 
ence may  have  wrought  some  changes,  and  emphasized 
the  impossibility  of  treating  morality  and  moral  education 
except  as  integral  parts  of  our  emotional  and  spiritual  life 
regarded  as  an  indivisible  whole." 

The  President's  address  delivered  at  the  Twelfth  An- 
nual meeting  of  the  Moral  Education  League,  dealt  with 
"Moral  Education  in  Relation  to  the  Universities"  and 
showed  how  important  it  is  to  follow  up  the  valuable 
work  already  done  for  schools  by  connecting  it  with  the 
work  of  the  universities.  In  the  schools  one  had  to 
aim,  the  speaker  said,  chiefly  at  the  cultivation  of  char- 
acter, the  development  of  the  civic  spirit  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  generally  recognized  principles  of  action;  while 
in  the  university  the  chief  aim  is  to  cultivate  clear  views 
on  the  largest  and  most  ultimate  problems.  For  example, 
everyone  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  general 
conditions  of  health,  and  this  should  consequently  be 
taught  in  schools;  but  only  a  limited  number  could  be 
expected  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  physiology  as  it  is 
taught  in  the  universities.  And  so  with  moral  and  civic 
problems ;  everyone  should  have  well-formed  moral  ideas 
and  moral  habits  and  should  be  taught  to  recognize  his 
general  obligations  as  a  citizen,  and  this  kind  of  education 
should  be  given  in  schools;  but  only  a  few  could  be  ex- 
pected to  work  out  definite  theories  of  politics,  morality 
and  social  philosophy,  and  this  is  therefore  the  work  of 
the  universities. 

The  importance  was  emphasized  of  giving  subjects  of 
this  kind  a  prominent  place  among  the  studies  in  the 
universities,  and  this  is   in  the  interests  of  the  lower 
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schools.  It  was  also  important,  besides  the  systematic 
study  of  ethics  and  politics  and  related  subjects  by  the 
few  that  opportunities  should  be  given  to  the  many  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  these  subjects.  Occasional  ad- 
dresses on  moral  and  political  questions  by  recognized 
authorities  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
life  of  the  university. 

The  Annual  Address  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
"The  Place  of  Imagination  in  Moral  Education,"  the 
central  question  considered  being  how  the  imagination 
might  be  strengthened  and  trained.  "So  far  as  we 
know,"  said  the  speaker,  "this  should  be  done  simply  as 
muscles  are  trained  and  strengthened,  by  exercise.  There 
is  a  gymnastic  of  the  creative  imagination  as  well  as  of 
the  limbs.  Various  systems  have  been  worked  out  al- 
ready offering  their  rival  claims  and  inviting  criticism. 
This  gymnastic  of  the  imagination  is  no  less  valuable 
because,  like  all  drills,  it  is  largely  mechanical."  One  of 
its  votaries,  Mr.  Otto  Meyer,  of  Mannheim,  has  chosen 
clay-modelling  as  a  basis  of  most  of  his  work,  and  has 
allied  his  gymnastics  with  art,  while  Mr.  C.  H.  Hinton 
has  devised  exercises  on  a  purely  scientific  basis,  both 
methods,  however,  having  the  same  objects  in  view, 
viz.,  "to  clear  and  amplify  the  vision  of  the  external  world 
and  to  cultivate  an  inner  power  of  selection  and  control 
of  the  various  mental  images  that  arise  in  the  mind." 

The  most  recent  development  of  the  Movement  in 
England  is  in  the  direction  of  propaganda.  The  latest 
copy  of  the  Moral  Education  League  Quarterly  reports 
that  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould,  the  author  of  a  very  well-known 
and  widely  used  series  of  books  of  Moral  Lessons  for 
Children,  has  recently  been  engaged  to  devote  all  his  time 
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to  missionary  propaganda.  The  great  bulk  of  the  lessons 
which  have  been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
during  the  past  ten  years,  have  been  given  in  London, 
and  are  unknown  in  the  English  provinces,  excepting  in 
a  few  centers.  A  realization  of  the  need  of  at  least  one 
missionary  who  should  go  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom  giving  specimen  moral 
lessons  and  addresses  among  the  educational  bodies^ 
parents  and  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  young,  has  finally  resulted  in  securing  Mr.  Gould 
as  a  missionary,  and  a  missionary  for  whom  such  work 
will  be  pre-eminently  his  life  work.  Mr.  Gould  has  there- 
fore given  up  very  important  work  on  the  Council  and 
Education  Committee  of  Leicester  in  which  he  has  been 
closely  bound  up,  and  will  hereafter  conduct  an  itinerant 
lectureship  or  what  might  be  called  a  movable  normal 
college  where  teachers,  by  observing  his  methods  of  in- 
struction in  giving  special  moral  lessons  shall  learn  how 
to  introduce  into  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  similar 
lessons  on  morals  and  ethics  for  the  young. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Gould's  functions  has  been  outlined 
as  follows:  To  give  specimen  moral  lessons  and  ad- 
dresses in  all  parts  of  the  country  before  educational 
bodies  and  other  representative  audiences ;  to  take  steps 
towards  establishing  in  London  a  centre  for  the  training 
of  teachers;  to  prepare  further  manuals  of  moral  in- 
struction; to  visit  schools  and  experimental  centres,  con- 
ferences, etc.,  and  report  on  any  educational  activities  of 
special  interest ;  to  take  steps  to  secure  a  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  question  of  the  moral  train- 
ing of  children. 

The  decision  to  establish  an  itinerant  lectureship  with 
Mr.  Gould  as  demonstrator  or  instructor  of  teachers  and 
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educational  bodies  in  methods  of  conducting  moral  les- 
sons was  reached  after  many  such  specimen  moral  les- 
sons had  been  given  by  Mr.  Gould  before  the  First  In- 
ternational Moral  Education  Conference  held  in  London 
in  1908,  and  a  recent  series  of  similar  lessons  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  of  the  Savoy,  the  city  temple  of  London, 
and  various  training  colleges  in  and  near  London,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Moral  Education  League. 

A  recent  copy  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  gave  its 
readers  a  capital  impression  of  the  lesson  given  in  the 
Royal  Chapel,  which  the  Gazette  calls  "an  intensely  in- 
teresting experiment,"  and  reports  as  follows : 

"About  a  dozen  girls  and  boys,  drawn  hap- 
hazard from  a  neighboring  elementary  school,  sat 
in  the  chancel  while  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould,  the  teacher, 
stood  before  them  with  a  blackboard.  Behind 
them,  the  chapel  was  filled  with  well-known  people  con- 
cerned with  education  and  the  welfare  of  children.  The 
teacher's  first  request  to  his  pupils  was  that  they  should 
'try  and  forget  all  those  grown-up  people'  behind  them. 

"Mr.  Gould  commenced  the  lesson  by  drawing  a  rough 
suggestion  of — something.  Hands  were  held  up  at  once, 
and  the  children  said — 'A  tree.'  Then  another  jagged 
scribble  on  the  board — lightning.  Lightning  striking  the 
tree! 

"  'What  do  people  feel  sometimes  when  they  think  of 
lightning?'  Many  words  are  suggested,  but  the  teacher 
struggles  for  the  particular  word  he  wants.  'People's 
hearts  are  full  of  he  says,  and  the  children  imme- 
diately supply  the  word.  It  is  'fear.'  The  next  point  is 
to  discover  what  they  fear — whether  it  is  the  lightning 
or  the  force  behind  the  lightning — and  gradually  the  fact 
is  made  clear  that  it  is  the  'power  of  nature'  which  the 
people  fear. 
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"Some  more  rapid  lines  upon  the  board,  which  the  chil- 
dren promptly  recognize  as  the  map  of  Africa.  The 
teacher  tells  of  some  dwellers  in  Africa  who  'once  upon 
a  time'  were  worried  by  the  south  wind  which  dried  up 
all  their  drinking  water.  They  armed  themselves  and 
went  to  fight.  Ts  the  wind  nature?'  'Yes,'  say  the  chil- 
dren. 'So  they  were  going  to  fight  nature !'  The  end  of 
the  story  is  that  the  wind  blew  great  masses  of  sand 
against  these  men  who  were  angry  with  nature  and — 
buried  them. 

"Another  map  is  drawn.  The  children  are  good  at 
geography,  and  identify  not  only  India,  but  a  stroke 
which  signifies  the  Ganges.  They  are  told  of  the  natives 
who  drop  propitiatory  offerings  into  the  river,  and  are 
asked  'Why?'  Soon  it  becomes  obvious  that  they  wor- 
ship the  river.     'Is  the  river  nature     .     .     .     .?' 

"Then  comes  the  question :  'Who  has  the  greatest  pow- 
er— ^man  or  nature?'  The  children  have  no  doubt.  Na- 
ture has  the  greatest  power.  Immediately  a  ship  appears 
upon  the  blackboard.  It  is  agreed  that  the  sea  is  'nature,' 
and  the  question  resolves:  'Who  has  the  power  now?' 
The  children  realize  that  it  has  shifted  to  men,  and  three 
words  are  printed  on  the  board — 'Power  over  nature.' 

"  'Have  any  of  you  ever  been  to  a  circus  ?'  the  teacher 
asks.  There  is  a  bubble  of  replies.  Two  boys  compete 
for  honors,  one  who  has  seen  a  man  balance  a  dog-cart 
on  his  head;  another  who  has  seen  a  man  perform  the 
same  trick  with  his  nose.  It  serves.  The  words  'Physi- 
cal power'  are  added  to  the  board.  The  teacher  breaks 
into  a  bombardment  of  questions :  How  many  half  crowns 
in  £200?  .  .  .  Where  is  Pekin?  .  .  .  What  was 
Milton's  chief  poem?  The  children  answer  correctly 
and  gleefully.  'What  power  have  you  been  using  in  an- 
swering those  questions?'  the  teacher  asks.     Two  more 
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words  are  chalked  on  the  board.  They  are  'Intellectual 
Power.'  The  teacher  takes  his  pupils  over  the  words — 
Power  of  Nature — Power  over  Nature — Physical  Power 
— Intellectual  Power. 

"The  children  listen  to  a  story,  taken  from  a  newspa- 
per, an  escaped  lunatic  who  broke  into  a  girls'  school, 
terrorized  the  girls,  and  was  overcome  by  the  caretaker. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  car^-taker. 
The  teacher  adds  'Physical  Power  plus  Duty'  to  his 
board. 

"The  famous  picture  of  'The  Doctor'  is  described,  gra- 
phically and  with  pathos.  The  children  wiUingly  volunteer 
their  views  as  to  the  functions  the  doctor  was  perform- 
ing. They  get  close  to  the  truth,  and  ultimately  their 
views  merge  with  another  line  on  the  blackboard.  'Intel- 
lectual Power  plus  Duty.' 

"Now  comes  the  story  of  St.  Cecilia.  'The  story  says 
that  once  when  she  was  playing,'  the  teacher  explains, 
'down  came  an  angel !  She  brought  an  angel  down !  The 
angel  had  a  red  rose  and  a  white  rose.'  The  children  are 
entranced.  'Then  there  is  a  story  that  once  when  she 
was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  Rhine  a  man  came  along, 
looking  very  sad,  with  his  little  boy.  The  little  boy  was 
deaf  and  dumb.  St.  Cecilia  took  him  in  her — '  'Lap,'  say 
the  children.  'Held  him  in  her — '  'Arms,'  the  children 
cry 

"And  then  the  teacher  breaks  off,  leaving  the  children 
in  dramatic  suspense.  He  tells  them  how  deaf  and  dumb 
children  are  taught  to  speak,  and  asks  the  children  why 
they  imagine  that  such  trouble  is  taken  to  give  these  peo- 
ple speech.    They  suggest  pity,  and  then  love. 

"  'Who  pays  the  teacher  ?'  Mr.  Gould  asks. 

"  'The  Council,"  is  the  quick  answer. 

"  'Yes,  the  council ;  and  the  people  of  the  district  elect 
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the  council.  Would  it  be  right  to  say,  then,  that  the 
people — ^the  people  of  London,  for  instance — display  the 
Power  of  Love?' 

"The  children  agree. 

"At  last  the  teacher  reverts  to  St.  Cecilia.  'In  her 
eyes,'  he  says,  'was  a  look  of  love.  She  kissed  the  little 
boy.  And  the  little  boy  looked  up  and  saw  St.  Cecilia's 
face.  And  the  story  goes  that  he  burst  out  into  speech, 
and  cried,  "Oh,  I  praise  this  lady  who  has  taught  me  to 
speak."  ' " 

"  'Out  of  all  these  powers,  which  is  the  best  and  love- 
liest?' asks  the  teacher. 

"Every  hand  is  held  up.  The  children  are  of  one  mind. 
'Love,'  they  say. 

"That  was  the  end  of  the  lesson,  and  the  children 
trooped  out  of  the  chancel. 

"  'You  will  notice  that  I  did  not  ask  them  why  they 
thought  Love  the  best  and  loveliest  of  the  powers,'  he 
said,  addressing  the  audience.  'I  was  completely  satis- 
fied with  it.    And  I  hope  you  were  also.'  " 

NOTES    BY   THE    LEAGUE'S   DEMONSTRATOR. 

"The  League's  primary  line  of  work,"  Mr.  Gould  says, 
"is  to  show  as  well  as  we  can,  how  ethical  ideas  and  ethi- 
cal action  may  be  promoted  by  definite  instruction ;  and 
this  instruction  will  be  civic  in  the  sense  that  it  is  neu- 
tral to  different  schools  of  religious  thought,  and  concen- 
trates on  broad  common-sense  considerations  of  daily  life 
and  manners  such  as  are  approved  by  practically  all  the 
community.  Another  possible  line  is  the  improvement  of 
methods,  which,  although  ostensibly  theological,  yet  in- 
volve large  ethical  and  civic  issues.  If  a  teacher  with  a 
Bible  or  Bible  handbook  on  his  desk,  asks  our  aid  in  giv- 
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ing  system  and  interest  to  the  moral  instruction  associ- 
ated with  his  teaching,  what  should  be  our  reply?  I  let 
the  subject  rest  for  the  present  in  the  form  of  this  query. 
It  is  not  free  from  many  and  serious  difficulties,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  dogmatise." 

"Nobody  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  value  of  re- 
cords of  'golden  deeds,'  such  as  those  chronicled  by  Miss 
Yonge  and  others.  For  some  fourteen  years  I  have  la- 
boriously collected  instances  of  this  kind.  But  I  am  al- 
ways conscious  of  the  immense  fund  of  inspiration  and 
beauty  that  is  hidden  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  world, 
and  almost  neglected  by  moralists.  We  treasure  the  tale 
of  a  Regulus  or  a  Damien,  and  let  the  little  gems  of  the 
common  round  escape  us.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  examples  of  heroism,  devotion,  honesty,  tender- 
ness, etc.,  occur  in  larger  volume  than  those  embodied  in 
the  world's  literature.  But  they  pass  unnoted  and  un- 
sung. For  some  reasons  it  is  well  that  the  journalist  is 
not  always  present  to  report.  But  the  teacher  should 
make  richer  use  of  this  inexhaustible  store. 

"I  would  not  be  thought  at  all  to  taboo  stories  of  hero- 
ism of  the  picturesque  order.  Let  us  keep  our  Thermo- 
pylae, and  duly  repeat  the  praise  of  Grace  Darling.  But 
it  is  time  we  studied  the  art  of  the  observation  of  the 
Frequent.  I  mean  the  frequent  positive  examples 
of  veracity  and  nobleness,  for  it  requires  no 
skill  or  wit  to  remark  cases  of  vulgarity  and 
error.  This  counsel  hits  myself  as  well  as 
the  reader.  I  feel  sure  we  are  insufficiently  aware  of  the 
splendid  fruitfulness  of  the  common  life  in  lessons  of 
good  work  wrought  and  just  deeds  accomplished.  The 
Quest  for  the  Holy  Grail  may  lead  us  into  far  wilder- 
nesses and  distant  ages  of  history,  but  glimpses  of  the 
precious  cup  may  be  caught  nearer  home,     Tennyson's 
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King  Arthur  went  on  no  quest,  and  ruled  the  home-land 
in  peace  and  was  not  unblessed." 

With  all  these  duties  and  activities  Mr.  Gould  still  con- 
tinues to  carry  on  the  preparation  of  new  numbers  in  his 
invaluable  series  of  "Children's  Books  of  Moral  Les- 
sons." At  Easter  time  he  finished  an  abridged  version, 
written  for  children,  of  the  "Life  of  Bayard,"  the  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Of  this  little  vol- 
ume Mr.  Gould  says : 

"Antimilitarist  as  I  am,  I  had  nevertheless  lavished 
many  a  page  in  memory  of  the  Chevalier's  feats  of  arms. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  no  right  to  boycott  the  vali- 
ant figures  of  mediaeval  and  ancient  days  because  they 
wore  armor  and  slew  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord  or  of 
Gideon.  Without  losing  hold  of  the  grand  principle  of 
Peace  on  Earth  and  International  Arbitration,  we  may 
yet  duly  recognize  the  manly  qualities  of  feudal  knights 
and  Roman  and  Greek  or  Hindu  patriots.  The  mod- 
ern epic  of  Brotherhood  need  not  cancel  the  tales  of 
chivalry,  the  Iliad  of  Greece,  or  the  Mahabharata  of 
India." 

There  also  appears  this  month  from  Mr.  Gould's  pen,  a 
volume  entitled  "Conduct  Stories,"  a  companion  volume 
to  "Life  and  Manners"  and  like  that,  issued  for  the 
League.  There  is  a  capital  preface  to  this  new  volume,  on 
the  art  of  story  telling,  in  which  Mr.  Gould  is  so  acknowl- 
edged a  master. 

Messrs.  Harper  Bros.,  the  well-known  publishers  of 
New  York,  will  shortly  publish  a  specially-prepared 
American  edition  of  Mr.  Gould's  "The  Children's  Plu- 
tarch." The  same  firm  has  also  commissioned  him  to 
write  a  Moral  Lesson  Book,  adapted  to  schools  in  the 
United  States. 


FORERUNNERS  OF  OUR  FAITH 

I — THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  ETHICAL  CONVERSION* 


Our  faith  is  old:  our  movement,  young.  Our  faith 
has  had  its  many  forerunners ;  but  the  first  expression  of 
that  faith  in  institutional  form  waited  until  the  genius  of 
Felix  Adler  divined  that  the  moment  was  ripe;  and  then 
this  first  Ethical  Society  was  born,  just  thirty-four  years 
ago. 

All  significant  movements  have  their  forerunners. 
There  are  no  new  beginnings  in  history;  every  so-called 
beginning  has  been  matured  in  the  womb  of  time.  For 
every  visible  growth  there  is  an  invisible  root,  hidden  in 
the  soil  of  history,  by  which  it  is  explicable.  The  great 
growths  have  great  roots  to  match.  The  roots  of  Socra- 
tes' teaching  run  back  into  slow  movements  of  Greek 
speculation ;  those  of  Jesus'  evangel  into  centuries  of  pro- 
phetic doctrine. 

Indeed,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  great  figures  and 
movements  of  history,  we  must  regard  them  not  simply 
as  the  parturitions  and  initiations  of  something  new,  but 
as  the  fruitions  of  forces  that  have  long  been  maturing. 

A  few  well-known  facts  will  bring  this  home.  For  all 
the  freshness  of  the  early  world  that  breathes  for  us  from 
the  epics  of  Homer,  they  are  in  fact  the  ripe  fruit  of  an 
expiring  civilization.  Dante,  the  voice  of  ten  silent  cen- 
turies, is  the  culminating  expression  of  Catholicism  on 
the  eve  of  disruption.  Shakespeare  is  the  vesper  song  of 
the  Renaissance  prolonged  into  the  very  dawn  of  the  Re- 
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formation.  And  Jesus — to  pass  to  the  field  of  religion — 
achieved  by  his  unique  genius  the  consummation  and 
fusion  of  doctrines  preached,  most  of  them,  by  a  line  of 
prophets  or  rabbis  before  him. 

This  historic  test  of  significance — that  every  move- 
ment should  have  clearly  discernible  roots  in  the  soil  of 
history,  should  echo  with  ancestral  voices,  should  num- 
ber its  precursors  and  prophets — the  Ethical  Movement 
can  meet.  This  may  not  mean  much  to  some  of  us.  To 
others  it  is  a  great  authenticating  fact.  Not  every  one 
shares  the  passion  of  the  past.  Our  American  environ- 
ment does  not  foster  this  passion.  But  it  will  assuredly 
grow ;  for  it  helps  one  to  see  the  present  not  merely  as 
the  present,  but  as  richly  laden  and  deeply  colored  with 
meanings  from  the  past.  And  for  that  very  reason  the 
present  becomes  more  prolific  with  prophecies  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  in  Carlyle's  language  the  meeting-point  of  two 
Eternities.  The  eye  of  imagination  running  down  the 
great  vista  of  the  Past  passes  through  the  Present,  along 
the  vista  of  a  Future  rich  in  prophecy. 

I  wish  to  invite  you  this  morning  to  live  in  such  con- 
sciousness of  the  historic  background  of  our  movement, 
to  listen  to  some  of  its  ancestral  voices,  to  draw  strength 
and  inspiration  from  the  remembrance  of  those  who  have 
been  the  prophets  and  evangelists  of  our  Ethical  Religion. 
Let  me  venture  to  rank  myself  with  those  for  whom  the 
recall — even  by  their  names  on  the  wall — of  the  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,  the  communion  of  the  saints  and 
heroes  of  virtue,  is  a  challenge,  an  inspiration,  a  staff  and 
sword  of  the  spirit. 

Who  are  these?  They  are  remote  as  well  as  near — ' 
some  remote  in  time  only  to  be  the  nearer  to  us  in  spirit. 
They  are  those  who  have  succeeded  pre-eminently  in  dis- 
engaging the  ethical  element  in  religion  from  the  thau- 
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maturgy  and  magic,  the  superstitions  and  formalisms 
which  have  stifled  it.  They  are  those  who  have  been  pro- 
foundly awed  in  the  presence  of  the  great  moral  laws 
which  govern  human  welfare ;  the  great  laws  that  are  not 
born  of  mortal  sire,  but  are  destined  never  to  grow  old, 
as  Sophocles  suggests.  They  are  those  who  have  been 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  holiness :  Buddha, 
Confucius,  the  great  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  Jesus  the  Nazarene ;  Paul,  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
and  even  St.  Francis,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  many  others 
who  at  times  escape  from  sectarian  fetters. 

Besides  these,  we  must  reckon  those  who  are  our  im- 
mediate progenitors ;  those  who  have  lighted  our  path 
into  the  organized  Ethical  Movement :  Carlyle  and  Emer- 
son, Mill  "the  Saint  of  Rationalism" ;  Huxley, — if  only 
because  a  representative  of  the  brave  spirit  of  veracity 
which  has  virilized  our  intellectual  conscience ;  Ruskin 
(especially  as  he  appears  in  such  a  work  as  "Unto  this 
Last")  Arnold,  Mazzini,  Thomas  Hill  Green,  whom  I  add 
although  he  may  be  known  to  but  few.  He  is  the  original 
of  Mr.  Grey  in  Robert  Elsmere,  and  was  the  teacher  at 
Oxford  of  the  group  of  young  men  who  formed  the  first 
Ethical  Society  in  London.  If  these  modern  men  are  not 
of  the  size  and  weight  of  the  ancient  masters,  they  make 
an  immediate  and  intimate  appeal  which  to  some  extent 
makes  up  for  their  smaller  stature. 

Could  we  but  feel  towards  these  as  our  forefathers  felt 
towards  their  Bible  authors ;  were  they  to  us  an  unfailing 
fountain  of  edification  and  inspiration,  how  we  should 
be  helped !  And  they  ought  to  be.  The  possibility  of 
their  becoming  so  was  once  suggested  to  me  by  a  familiar 
experience.  When  I  first  began  to  travel  on  the  New 
York  subway  I  noticed  that  a  few  people,  instead  of  read- 
ing the  morning  newspaper,  read  intently  a  small,  black 
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leather-bound  book.  I  was  curious.  The  book  turned 
out  to  be  Mrs.  Eddy's  "Science  and  Health."  Here  was 
apostolic  devotion,  I  thought.  Could  one  imagine,  I 
asked  myself,  the  members  of  ethical  societies  so  filled 
with  fine,  morning  fervor  as  to  discard  the  newssheet  in 
favor  of  some  manual  of  ethical  piety, — Aurelius,  Epic- 
tetus  or  Emerson, — so  to  fortify  themselves  for  the  try- 
ing labors  and  problems  of  the  day?  I  confess  that  I 
could  not  imagine  that. 

The  fact  is  that  formal  piety  has  gone  out  of  our 
lives.  We  no  longer  kneel  in  morning  prayer.  We  do 
not  even  take  time  for  a  family  reading  or  a  quiet  pri- 
vate meditation.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  is  much  to  be  regretted.  I  know  that 
we  shall  differ  in  regard  to  this  formal  element  in  our 
lives.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  however,  that  we  cannot 
dispense  with  these  formal  aids  to  ethical  piety.  The 
appointed  hour  and  occasion  call  forth  the  mood.  The 
form  aids  the  spirit ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  rare 
souls  is  indispensable  to  the  spirit.  Hence,  the  birthday 
and  the  anniversary,  the  red-letter  festival  day,  and  the 
Sunday,  by  their  observance  tend  to  generate  gracious 
moods  which  otherwise  would  not  be  evoked.  Our  for- 
getful and  faltering  minds  need  the  prop  of  forms.  The 
fate  of  Quakerism  will  assuredly  over-take  every  relig- 
ion that  neglects  the  form. 

But  differ  as  we  may  on  this  score,  there  surely  can  be 
very  little  difference  among  us  as  to  the  importance  of 
drawing  continually  upon  the  great  literary  sources  of 
ethical  piety;  and  very  little  difference,  I  imagine,  as  to 
the  desirability  of  coloring  the  day  in  its  fresh  morning 
hour  by  contact — though  it  be  but  the  briefest — with  one 
of  those  great  natures  who  have  been  exemplars  of  our 
own  ethical  faith.    Their  works  should  always  be  by  us 
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and  be  continually  drawn  upon.  It  would  be  no  five-foot 
shelf  that  would  be  needed  to  accommodate  them.  In 
fact,  a  one-foot  shelf  would  suffice  to  contain  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  slim  volumes  which  might  be  selected  as  our 
library  of  ethical  enlightenment  and  edification.  If  the 
small  daily  fragment  of  time  which  President  Eliot  has 
allowed  for  the  systematic  reading  of  his  selected  vol- 
umes were  devoted  to  our  modest  collection,  they  might 
be  read  through  and  re-read  many  times  within  the  period 
provided  for  in  his  five-foot  scheme. 

From  among  those  precursors  of  our  faith  to  be  repre- 
sented on  our  little  one-foot  shelf,  I  have  selected  two 
who  take  aspect  and  meaning  by  contrast.  We  need  con- 
trasts. We  must  avoid  narrowness  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  men  who  perform  widely  different  services  for  us 
and  express  varied  moods  and  types  of  the  human  spirit. 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  Matthew  Arnold  are  the  two  I  have 
chosen :  one  of  the  prophetic,  the  other  of  the  human- 
istic type.  The  fervid,  battling  spirit  of  Carlyle  with  its 
Gothic  restlessness  is  as  alien  to  some  as  the  Attic  re- 
straint and  quiet  persuasiveness  of  Arnold  is  unaffecting 
to  others.  The  prophet  is  passionate  and  kindles  the  heart. 
His  appeal  is  to  the  great  elemental  emotions  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  human  spirit, — awe,  reverence,  wonder.  His 
words  are  for  those  who  have  known,  as  he  has,  some 
distress  of  soul,  some  desperate  striving  and  wrestling  of 
the  spirit:  who  have  suffered  doubt  and  despair;  have 
heard  the  doom  of  the  Everlasting  No,  and  afterwards 
perchance  the  morning  trumpet  note  of  the  Everlasting 
Yea. 

Such  a  prophet  nature  is  Carlyle, — our  modern  St. 
John,  come  rudely-girt  out  of  the  wilderness — those 
bleak,  bare,  Scottish  hills;  rough-mannered,  loud-voiced, 
crying  to  his  generation,  "Repent,  repent ;  prepare  ye  the 
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way  of  the  Eternal."  And  yet,  one  must  not  over-draw 
the  picture,  for  this  same  rude  messenger  out  of  the  des- 
ert takes  on  some  of  the  poHsh  of  modern  culture.  He  is 
indeed  a  strange,  an  almost  anomalous  mixture.  At  one 
moment  he  exhibits  the  uncompromising  asperity  of  a 
John  Knox;  at  another,  the  free  cultured  spirit  of  a 
Goethe,  the  man  who  was  his  own  acknowledged  master 
among  the  moderns ;  the  man  by  whom  more  than  by  any 
one  else  he  was  tempered  and  chastened  to  the  larger,  hu- 
man culture  of  his  age.  All  things  considered,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Carlyle  was  the  most  forceful  English 
man  of  letters  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  and  his  pro- 
found influence  upon  such  men  as  Dickens  and  Kingsley, 
Emerson  and  Froude,  Ruskin  and  Tyndal,  Tennyson  and 
Arnold  attests  the  range  and  quaHty  of  his  power. 

He  presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  the  upheaval  of  a 
moral  nature  of  great  intensity  in  conflict  with  an  unbe- 
lieving age.  Contrasted  with  Arnold,  he  suggests  some- 
thing like  the  opposition  between  Luther  and  Erasmus ; 
Luther,  the  strenuous  voice  of  the  marketplace,  and  Eras- 
mus, the  cultivated  and  subdued  voice  of  the  study.  Car- 
lyle, like  Luther,  nails  up  certain  challenging  theses  or 
principles.  Throughout  his  works  we  continually  meet 
with  these  great  watchwords :  Sincerity,  Duty,  Work, 
Silence,  Hero-worship,  Reverence,  Wonder,  Blessedness. 
They  recur  like  waving  banners,  or  flash  like  tongues  of 
flame  in  his  pages.  I  shall  endeavor  to  focus  what  I  have 
to  say  concerning  Carlyle  as  one  of  the  forerunners  of  our 
ethical  faith  by  presenting  him  as  an  example  of  ethical 
conversion.  But  before  I  advance  to  my  special  point,  I 
would  say  a  brief  word  or  two  concerning  the  great  moral 
ideas  which  give  so  distinctly  an  ethical  atmosphere  to 
his  writings. 

First,  there  is  Sincerity,  or  what  Carlyle  often  calls 
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Veracity.  This  is  a  fundamental  attitude  or  temper, 
akin  to  what  Arnold  calls  "high  seriousness."  Carlyle 
prefers  a  rude  sincerity  to  a  polished  reasonableness. 
Take  this  for  instance:  "Withal  I  like  Mahomet  for  his 
total  freedom  from  cant.  He  is  a  rough,  self-helping 
son  of  the  wilderness.  .  .  No  dilettantism  in 
this  Mahomet.  Dilettantism,  hypothesis,  speculation,  a 
kind  of  amateur  search  for  truth,  toying  and  coqueting 
with  Truth — this  is  the  sorest  sin."  In  the  spirit  of  this 
preference  for  a  rude  sincerity,  Carlyle  pours  a  torrent  of 
ridicule  and  scorn  upon  the  shams  and  quackeries,  the 
hypocrisy  and  the  cant  of  his  own  age.  He  bears  heavily 
down,  too,  upon  the  peddlers  of  pretty  panaceas  for  the 
ills  of  society.  They  are  for  him  the  patent  medicines  of 
reform,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  the  "Morison's  pills"  of  ethically 
obtuse  reformers. 

The  next  banner  which  waves  in  his  pages  is  the  one 
emblazoned  "Duty".  This  Virtue  is  preached  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a  rigorist  of  the  school  of  Kant.  There  is 
no  need  for  me  to  attempt  to  elucidate  here  what  this 
Kantian  emphasis  upon  duty  means.  That  has  been  done 
by  Professor  Adler  again  and  again,  and  stands  out  in  his 
volume  on  "The  Religion  of  Duty".  In  Carlyle,  this 
"categorical  imperative"  of  duty  is  at  strife  with  the  com- 
mon demand  for  personal  happiness.  Carlyle  would  dis- 
miss the  word  happiness  from  our  moral  vocabulary. 
For  him  it  connotes  egoism  and  the  claim  to  comfort  and 
ease.  He  therefore  showers  contempt  on  the  utilitarian 
morals  of  his  friend,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Happiness  ?  No  ! 
Let  Troy  be  taken  first.  We  are  called  to  warfare,  and 
not  to  the  elaboration  of  any  scheme  to  secure  the  great- 
est happiness  for  the  greatest  number.  No  point  has  been 
more  severely  criticised  than  this  repudiation  of  the 
ideal  of  happiness ;  but  Carlyle  must  be  sympathetically 
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understood.  His  view  is  very  little  different  from  that 
of  another  Scot  of  a  very  different  type.  Let  me  quote 
this  writer's  words  before  I  name  him: — 

"We  were  put  here  to  do  what  service  we  can  for 
honor  and  not  for  hire.  Not  happiness,  whether  eter- 
nal or  temporal,  is  the  reward  that  mankind  seeks. 
Happinesses  are  but  his  wayside  campings ;  his  soul  is 
in  the  journey ;  he  was  born  for  the  struggle,  and  only 
tastes  his  life  in  effort,  and  on  the  condition  that  he 
is  opposed.  .  .  Service  is  the  word,  active  service 
in  the  military  sense;  and  the  religious — the  pious — 
man  is  he  who  has  a  military  joy  in  duty." 

So  writes  in  one  of  his  most  serious  moods,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Moral  theorists  may  rule  this  sort  of  thing 
out  of  court;  but  we  have  here,  I  would  urge,  a  classic, 
persistent  attitude  of  the  human  mind. 

Work  is  the  next  great  watchword  of  our  prophet. 
Work  means  duty  in  action;  and  this  gospel  of  work  is 
preached  with  a  biblical  emphasis  and  inspiration.  "Work 
is  worship,"  is  the  text.  "The  latest  gospel  in  this  world 
is :  Know  thy  work  and  do  it."  "Blessed  is  he  who  has 
found  his  work :  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness."  Basic 
in  the  pedagogy  of  life  as  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  school 
is  this  Carlylean  counsel  of  learning  duty  by  doing  it.  I 
must  pass  by  the  many  splendid  expressions  of  this  idea. 

The  gospel  of  Silence,  even  though  it  is  preached  in 
thirty  volumes,  finds  its  place  in  them  after  all,  because 
the  mood  of  silence  is  the  mood  induced  in  all  those  who 
are  devoted  to  their  work.  The  man  who  prizes  the 
doing  of  things  is  the  man  to  whom  silence  is  natural. 
His  work  speaks  for  him.  It  is  out  of  this  mood  of  de- 
votion to  work  that  a  deep  reverence  is  born  in  us  for 
those  who  have  done  the  mighty  deeds  of  history — the 
heroes  and  martyrs  who  have  silently  worked  and  suf- 
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fered  and  bled  because  of  their  devotion  to  some  great 
conception  of  human  duty. 

The  Carlylean  doctrine  of  Heroism  and  of  Hero-wor- 
ship derives  a  certain  freshness  of  interest  nowadays  both 
from  the  connection  which  it  suggests  with  Nietzsche's 
doctrine  of  the  Superman,  and  because  in  the  minds  of 
many  it  is  urgently  needed  in  our  democratic  society  by 
reason  of  our  weakness  in  leadership.  We  seem  bankrupt 
to-day  of  great  personalities  who  stand  forth,  not  as  mere 
recorders  of  popular  opinion,  but  as  the  convinced  expo- 
nents of  some  mastering  doctrine  of  human  freedom  or 
human  perfection  which  inspires  them.  Democracy  has 
been  frequently  accused  of  its  jealousy  of  superiorities, 
and  its  intolerance  of  a  spiritual  aristocracy.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  democracy  has  accepted  the  expert: 
he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  moral  leader. 
No  one  can  doubt,  with  an  eye  on  our  recent  exhibits  of 
roguery  at  Albany,  Pittsburg,  Chicago — roguery  every- 
where, it  would  seem — that  the  present  task  of  democracy 
is  to  produce  what  the  ancient  Greek  democracies  thought 
they  had  produced,  an  aristocracy  of  worth.  Most  fatu- 
ous of  all  beliefs,  according  to  Carlyle,  is  the  belief  that 
machinery  will  save  us ;  that  votes,  caucuses,  parties, 
bosses,  organizations,  can  deliver  us  from  our  troubles. 
We  must  discover  and  choose  for  leadership  our  worth- 
iest and  wisest,  our  heroically-minded.  How  to  get  them? 
— "by  being  ourselves  of  heroic  mind."  And  it  is  here 
that  Carlyle  gives  a  genuinely  democratic  turn  to  the  idea 
of  the  hero.  "No  hero  is  possible  in  a  world  of  flunkeys." 
"Given  a  world  of  knaves, — to  produce  an  honesty  from 
their  united  action, — by  no  alchemy  can  this  be  done." 
"Wisdom  alone  can  recognize  wisdom."  "Ignobleness 
cannot  by  the  nature  of  things  choose  nobleness."  To 
get  heroes  we  must  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
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can  thrive.  "It  is  the  noble  people  that  makes  the  noble 
g-overnment."  The  hero  will  emerge  at  the  beckoning  of 
the  heroically-minded  people. 

It  is  to  these  ethical  ideas  and  ethical  attitudes  that 
Carlyle  tried  to  convert  his  generation  with  the  prophet's 
tireless  insistence.  His  is  the  method  of  the  prophet,  in 
that  he  strives  to  bring  about  in  us  a  change  of  heart  and 
conscience,  leading  the  mind  into  new  and  better  ways  of 
thinking.  The  fundamental  matter  is  the  set  of  the  heart 
and  conscience.  It  is  because  he  himself  was  a  convert 
and  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  spiritually  reborn,  that 
he  pursues  this  method  with  such  power.  To  him  as  to 
Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized  by  the  fiery  young  prophet 
John  in  the  waters  of  Jordan ;  to  him  as  to  Paul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  or  as  to  the  Buddha  under  the  bo-tree, 
there  came  an  apocalyptic  moment  of  illumination  or 
change : — a  change  from  the  theological  to  the  ethical  in- 
terpretation of  life. 

The  story  of  this  conversion  is  told  in  "Sartor  Resar- 
tus,"  that  immortal  book,  as  Prof.  William  James  has  re- 
cently characterized  it;  a  volume  that  will  assuredly  find 
its  place  on  our  little  one-foot  shelf,  despite  its  difficulties 
and  eccentricities  of  manner. 

This  book  we  read  to-day  as  being  in  essentials  auto- 
biographical. Teufelsdroch  smitten  with  new  light  from 
heaven  in  that  little  Paris  alley,  is  Carlyle  himself  on 
Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh.  We  behold  him  bankrupt  in 
faith,  the  props  of  belief  shattered.  For  him  there  is  now 
no  God  or,  at  best,  an  absentee  God,  the  idle  landlord  of 
a  celestial  manor.  His  distressed  soul  thirsts  for  the  as- 
surance that  righteousness  counts  in  the  order  of  things : 
he  wants  a  sure  basis  for  the  idea  of  duty.  There  must, 
he  believes,  be  some  fountain  for  this  fevered  thirst  for 
the  authentication  of  duty.     There  surely  must  be  some 
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intimation  somewhere  of  a  spiritual  meaning  in  life.  But 
his  quest  is  in  vain.  He  travels  to  the  great  cities ;  he  in- 
terrogates history;  and  he  consults  the  wise  men  of  all 
ages ;  but  without  gaining  any  satisfaction.  One  little 
incident  in  connection  with  his  search  is  significant.  He 
carries  with  him  in  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  Encheiridion 
of  Epictetus ;  but  he  can  gain  no  refreshment  from  it  be- 
cause, as  Carlyle  significantly  remarks,  he  has  not  yet 
learned  that  the  end  of  man  is  in  action,  and  not  in 
thought.  So,  then,  he  confronts  an  ethically  indififerent 
universe,  void  of  life  and  volition, — not  even  a  hostile  uni- 
verse, but  an  indifferent  one. 

And  now  comes  the  turning  point,  the  crisis,  in  his 
spiritual  experience.  The  scene  of  the  illumination  which 
he  is  now  to  experience  is  a  dirty  little  street  in  Paris, 
among  civic  rubbish,  in  a  stifling  atmosphere  and  over  a 
pavement  as  hot  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace.  There  he 
corners  his  doubt,  as  in  a  cul-de-sac.  What  at  worst 
might  his  trouble  amount  to?  Death?  Tophet?  To 
which  came  this  response  from  a  deeper  depth  of  his  na- 
ture than  he  had  hitherto  reached : — 

"Hast  thou  not  a  heart?  Canst  thou  not  suflfer 
whatsoever  it  be  ?  and  as  a  child  of  Freedom,  though 
outcast,  trample  Tophet  itself  under  foot?  Let  it 
come:  I  will  meet  and  defy  it.  .  .  And  as  I  so 
thought,  there  rushed  a  stream  of  fire  over  my  whole 
soul ;  and  I  shook  base  Fear  away  from  me  forever. 
.  .  Ever  from  that  time  the  temper  of  my  misery 
was  changed :  not  Fear  or  Whining  Sorrow  was  it, 
but  Indignation,  and  grim,  fire-eyed  Defiance." 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  Promethean  reaction? 
When  after  the  "Everlasting  No"  had  pealed  authori- 
tatively through  his  being,  "the  whole  Me  stood  up  in 
God-created  majesty,  and  with  emphasis  recorded  its  pro- 
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test."  How  interpret  it?  The  meaning  of  it  was  that  he 
had  at  last  reahzed  himself  as  a  moral  personality,  as  a 
child  of  freedom.  He  was  no  puppet  of  some  power  out- 
side of  him,  but  a  spiritually  independent  soul.  As 
against  any  powers  of  evil  and  harm  that  might  assail 
him,  the  Me,  the  Ego,  rose  supreme.  The  universe  must 
be  reconceived  now  as  containing  him;  and  he  was  able, 
he  knew  now,  like  the  great  suffering  prisoner  on 
Caucasus,  to  defy  whatever  was  base,  or  cruel,  or  lifeless 
that  might  assail  him. 

In  short,  the  universe  had  revealed  its  higher  mean- 
ing, perhaps  its  highest  possible  meaning,  in  his  own  act 
of  moral  revolt  against  what  was  non-moral  or  morally 
indifferent.  Yes,  he  too,  was  part  of  the  universe;  and 
the  universe  had  come  to  moral  consciousness  in  him ; 
had  become  aware  of  its  spiritual  essence  in  his  own  sub- 
lime act  of  self-affirmation  and  moral  protest. 

The  argument  might  be  made  philosophically  clear  and 
conclusive  did  time  permit.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Carlyle  meets  the  Naturalism  which  had  been  and  still 
is  the  snare  of  so  many  thinkers  with  a  new  doctrine  of 
"Natural  Super-naturalism."  Man,  the  old  thinkers  had 
said,  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  subject  therefore  to  the  in- 
exorable laws  of  decay  and  death  and  to  the  fatal  casualty 
and  moral  indifference  of  the  natural  order.  But  it 
had  become  necessary,  in  the  light  of  Carlyle's  perception, 
to  define  the  meaning  of  nature  so  as  to  include  such  a 
being  as  Carlyle  had  now  discovered  himself  to  be.  Na- 
ture then  finds  redefinition  as  involving  the  qualities 
which  are  characteristic  of  man.  Room  must  be  found 
for  Spirit,  Freedom,  Reason,  Conscience,  Love ;  for  these 
are  present  in  man — the  deepest  things  in  him.  Man,  by 
his  body,  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  physical  nature ; 
but  by  his  spirit  he  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  spir- 
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itual  order  somehow  included  in  the  cosmic  order.  The 
key,  then,  to  the  ultimate  mystery  lies  in  spirit,  "the  spirit 
that  lives  and  loves  in  me  and  thee";  and,  further- 
more, the  spirit  that  lives  in  society,  and  in  all  the  con- 
structive work  of  society  throughout  the  ages. 

That  was  in  fact  the  next  step  forward.  In  addition  to 
the  individual  expression  of  spirit  which  he  found  in  him- 
self, he  found  a  social  expression  of  it  in  society.  He 
was  led,  therefore,  to  the  conception  of  society  as  a  spir- 
itual organism;  as  the  embodiment  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  of  man  creatively  at  work  in  all  the  customs,  laws, 
institutions  which  had  been  slowly  built  up  through  the 
long  centuries.  The  point  is  put  picturesquely  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"Visible  Plowmen  and  Hammermen  there  have 
been  from  Cain  and  Tubalcain  downward ;  but  where 
does  accumulated  Agricultural,  Metallurgic  and  other 
Manufacturing  Skill  lie  warehoused? — Where  are 
the  Laws?  the  Government?  In  vain  wilt  thou  go 
to  Downing  Street  or  the  Palais  Bourbon :  thou  find- 
est  there  nothing  but  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  some 
bundles  of  papers  tied  together  with  tape.  Every- 
where, yet  nowhere  is  it:  seen  only  in  its  works — 
aeriform,  invisible — or  if  you  will,  mystic  and  miracu- 
lous. So  spiritual  is  our  whole  daily  life :  all  that  we 
do  springs  out  of  Mystery,  Spirit,  invisible  Force." 

This  revelation  of  spirit  is  to  be  traced  everywhere — 
in  great  men  and  in  history  and,  indeed,  in  nature,  if  we 
only  understand  nature  with  something  of  the  vision 
which  the  poet  Wordsworth  brought  to  it,  divining  its 
presence  in  "the  setting  sun"  as  in  the  mind  of  man,  or, 
as  Goethe  understood  it,  the  "living  garment  of  God." 
Says  Carlyle  once  again:  "Great  men  are  the  inspired 
(speaking  and  acting)  texts  of  that  divine  Book  of  Reve- 
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lations,  whereof  a  chapter  is  completed  from  epoch  to 
epoch,  and  by  some  named  History." 

What  a  change  from  that  dead  universe,  "not  even 
hostile,"  to  this  new  universe  alive  with  a  moral  power 
which  was  at  work  in  himself,  in  society  and  by  implica- 
tion even  in  Nature !  We  may  call  it,  if  we  will,  a  percep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  divine  immanence;  but  the  main 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  arrived  at  by  no  mere  logic  or  ra- 
tionalism, but  by  experience.  That  came  first:  that  fur- 
nished the  data.  Prometheus-like,  he  had  out  of  his  awak- 
ened sense  of  moral  autonomy,  defied  an  Olympus  of 
mere  brute  force  and  material  opposition. 

And  now  the  conversion  works  itself  out  in  its  more 
,  practical  significance.  He  deciphers  the  meaning  of 
the  conflict  of  which  he  had  been  the  arena.  Why 
had  such  a  conflict  been  precipitated,  been  at  all  possible 
and  necessary?  To  be  very  brief,  the  matter  summed 
itself  up  in  this  wise :  Life  is  compassed  by  Necessity : 
yet  its  meaning  is  in  Freedom,  Voluntary  Force.  "Writ- 
ten in  the  heart  is  the  divine  mandate :  Work  in  well  doing ; 
giving  us  no  rest  till  it  burn  forth  in  our  conduct,  a  vis- 
ible acted  Gospel  of  Freedom."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  body  issues  its  clay-given  mandate:  Eat  thou  and  be 
filled.  And  the  clay  must  be  vanquished.  Thus  the  bat- 
tle is  set,  and  we  go  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  wrestle. 

"Unhappy  if  we  are  not  so  driven  forth.  Unhappy 
if  we  are  but  Half-men,  in  whom  that  divine  hand- 
writing has  never  blazed  forth,  all  subduing,  in  true 
sun-splendor,  but  quivers  dubiously  amid  meaner 
lights. — Yes,  to  me  also  was  given,  if  not  victory,  yet 
the  consciousness  of  battle,  and  the  resolve  to  per- 
severe therein  while  life  or  faculty  is  left." 

Out  of  this  battle  in  the  wilderness  comes  the  first  pre- 
liminary moral  act — the  annihilation  of  the  self  of  clay 
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is  accomplished.  And  now,  the  moral  eye  cleared,  he 
looks  upon  his  fellowman  with  infinite  love  and  pity.  It 
is  perhaps  an  unexpected  but  entirely  natural  next  step. 
Out  of  his  own  strife  has  been  born  sympathy.  With 
quite  a  new  tenderness  for  his  fellows,  he  exclaims : 
"Poor,  wandering,  wayward  man.  Art  thou  not  tired, 
and  beaten  with  stripes  even  as  I? — O,  my  brother,  my 
brother,  why  cannot  I  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom,  and  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  thine  eyes !" 

And  so  he  enters  with  this  new  compassion,  this  "im- 
aginative woe"  at  his  heart,  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow ;  and 
from  his  meditations  on  man's  unhappiness,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  which  sums  up  in  a  brief  sentence  the 
very  pith  of  his  new  moral  faith :  "Man's  unhappiness 
comes  of  his  greatness."  "It  is  because  there  is  an  Infi- 
nite in  him,  which  with  all  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite 
bury  under  the  Finite."  That  is,  in  other  words,  man  is 
haunted  by  an  infinite  ideal,  an  ideal  of  infinite  duty. 
His  deepest  misery  comes  of  his  thwarted  pursuit  of  per- 
fection. And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  why  the  misery 
is  tolerable:  his  greatness  shines  through  it,  if  he  will 
only  cease  to  expect  and  to  demand  happiness.  "There 
is  in  man  a  higher  than  Love  of  Happiness :  he  can  do 
without  that,  and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness." 

There  is  yet  one  more  step  to  take  to  complete  the  mor- 
al conversion:  "Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is 
worthless  till  it  convert  itself  into  conduct.  Nay,  pro- 
perly. Conviction  is  not  possible  till  then."  Here  we  have 
our  own  bacic  conviction,  the  pole-star  of  our  faith.  Car- 
lyle  never  wearies  of  repeating  it.  Thought  without  Act 
(as  without  Reverence)  is  barren.  And  he  goes  on  to 
quote  the  great  soliloquy  from  "Faust" :  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Deed.    The  Divine  is  revealed  then,  not  through 
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speculation,  but  through  Action — a  point  which  leads 
out  naturally  into  his  doctrine  of  work. 

This  conversion  may  therefore  be  characterized  as  an 
ethical  conversion,  because  it  places  the  new  way  of  life 
in  will,  effort,  action,  work.  We  must  begin  by  doing. 
That  is  to  say,  the  initial  consciousness  of  moral  power 
leads  on  to  getting  the  power  into  action ;  the  will  to  act 
issues  in  action, — is  evil  unless  it  so  issues. 

All  this  came  of  that  new  orientation  towards  life,  to- 
wards duty,  toward  man,  toward  self,  in  the  little  swel- 
tering Paris  street,  all  this  and  much  more  which  can- 
not be  told  now. 

Let  us  note  in  conclusion  how  large  is  the  liberation. 
Deliverance  is  by  no  creed,  no  Bible,  no  Church.  We 
have  left  the  atmosphere  of  Christendom.  We  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  great  universal  ideas.  We  are  not  bid- 
den to  come  to  Jesus ;  but  to  come  to  ourselves — to  realize 
our  own  divine  nature.  "Man's  misery  comes  of  his 
greatness."  There  is  an  Infinite  in  him.  Duty  haunts 
him.  The  key  to  the  mystery  of  things  is  in  man's  own 
ethical  nature,  "The  true  Shekinah  is  Man."  We  touch 
heaven  when  we  put  our  hands  on  a  human  being.  Here 
is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  temple  of  the  Highest. 

It  is  because  of  the  depth  of  his  feeling  for  this  ethical 
infinitude  in  man  that  Carlyle  may  be  called  an  ethical 
mystic.  He  never  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  marvel  of 
man's  moral  personality. 

And  wonder  feeds  Reverence.  It  may  be  helpful  to  re- 
call here  the  fact  that  the  literary  movement  in  which 
Carlyle  was  a  conspicuous  power  has  been  characterized 
as  the  Renaissance  of  Wonder — an  antidote  to  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact, prosaic  acceptance  of  things  which  was  reg- 
nant in  the  period  preceding  his  own.  And  wonder  is  a 
spiritual  endowment  of  the  first  importance;  the  parent 
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of  many  other  spiritual  aptitudes,  the  foe  of  complacency 
and  commonplaceness. 

An  exultant  wonder  at  the  marvel  of  the  world — its 
Infinities,  Immensities,  Eternities,  and  Eternal  Silences 
— pervades  Carlyle's  writings.  It  gives  a  great  sacred- 
ness  to  life  in  his  eyes.  But  this  is  allied  to  and  culmin- 
ates in  the  moral  wonder,  the  wonder  at  moral  power,  or 
moral  choice;  the  miracle  of  the  will,  with  its  power  on 
man  and  on  things.  And  this  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  Carlyle's  faith  is  no  affair  of  the  mind;  but  a  flame 
in  the  heart,  a  fire  in  the  imagination;  an  ecstacy  in  the 
soul.  Contact  with  such  a  hero  of  the  spirit  is  itself  a 
great  means  to  our  own  liberation. 
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Some  Recent  Books  Dealing  with  Moral 
Education 

GusTAVE  Spiller^  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "The  Mind  of 
Man"  and  other  books,  has  rendered  a  unique  service  to 
all  interested  in  the  standardizing  and  extension  of  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  moral  education  as  divorced  from 
theological  tenets  and  church  influences. 

As  Honorary  General  Secretary  of  the  first  Interna- 
tional Moral  Education  Congress  held  at  the  University 
of  London  in  1908,  he  compiled  the  valuable  report  of 
that  meeting  containing  papers  from  many  educators  and 
ethical  leaders,  including  among  other  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  then  president  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  of  America.  In  this 
volume  Dr.  Spiller  himself,  writing  as  secretary  of 
the  International  Union  of  Ethical  Societies,  gave  a  sig- 
nificant and  helpful  statement  on  "The  State  and  Theo- 
logical Moral  Education  "  in  which  he  took  the  ground 
that  "right  conduct  is  something  which  vitally  furthers  the 
well-being  of  the  state,"  and  therefore,  "the  Churches 
cannot  justly  contend  that  the  moral  teaching  given  by  a 
person,  a  family  or  a  church  is  no  concern  of  the  state," 
or  that  the  "state  must  leave  the  teaching  of  morals 
wholly  to  the  churches."  Further,  he  holds  that  the  state 
must  accept  as  a  duty  such  supervision  and  direction  of 
moral  training  of  potential  citizens  as  shall  secure  all  pos- 
sible aids  in  the  development  of  citizens  who  are  "self- 
respecting,  show  good  will,  and  serve  the  public  weal." 
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Dr.  Spiller  also,  in  admitting  the  difficulty  inhering 
in  varied  religious  convictions  among  the  citizenship,  and 
arising  from  the  widely  prevailing  opinion  that  superna- 
tural religion  forms  the  proper  if  not  the  necessary  basis 
of  ethical  instruction,  took  strong  ground  that  there  should 
be  no  "state  religion,  leading  toward  persecution"  or  in- 
justice on  religious  grounds,  but  that  the  state  must 
found  its  moral  training  for  effective  citizenship  upon 
non-theological  grounds.  To  quote  a  pregnant  para- 
graph. Dr.  Spiller  says,  "It  may  be  put  forward 
(by  the  state)  that  morality  is  the  cement  which  insures 
the  compactness  of  society,  that  it  embodies  the  only  line 
of  conduct  which  the  common  reason  assents  to,  and  that 
it  is  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  we  are  primarily  social 
beings."  This  position,  it  is  shown,  "cannot  be  regarded 
as  state  hostility  to  religion,"  for  it  would  be  merely  ex- 
tending "a  universal  tendency  in  scientific  and  social 
advance."  "Men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  assert  the  supreme  importance  of  the  moral 
factor  in  all  the  relations  of  life — personal  and  social,  na- 
tional and  international — apart  from  theology  or  metaphy- 
sics, without  feeling  that  they  are  therefore  less  relig- 
ious," and  are  basing  this  assertion  upon  "the  only  genu- 
inely moral  motive,  the  passion  of  humanity." 

Basing  his  interest  in  and  devotion  to  ethical  instruc- 
tion thus  made  independent  and  supreme,  Dr.  Spil- 
ler has  brought  together  in  a  second  volume  of  excep- 
tional value,  a  summing  up  of  published  facts  concern- 
ing "Moral  Education  in  Eighteen  Countries,"  (Pub. 
Watts  &  Co.,  of  London).  In  this  volume,  which  con- 
tains two  introductory  and  suggestive  essays,  an  analysis 
is  made  of  the  material  and  methods  used  in  the  moral 
instruction  in  such  countries  as  furnish  examples  of  im- 
portance; and  a  bibliography  discriminatingly  annotated, 
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helps  to  make  the  book  a  necessity  for  all  students  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  essay,  which  deals  with  "The  Churches  and 
Moral  Instruction,"  Professor  Spiller  sums  up  the  points 
in  favor  of  non-theological  and  State-supervised  moral  in- 
struction. To  quote  an  important  passage, — "The  one 
thing  evident  is  that  lust,  low  pleasure-seeking,  oppres- 
sion, and  degrading  ideals  are  too  common;  that  the  va- 
rious religions  have  not  sufficiently  removed  these,  and 
that  political,  social  and  economic  institutions  have  much 
to  do  with  the  prevalent  misery  and  evil."  .  .  .  "The 
social  interest  which  has  abolished  barbarous  legal  pun- 
ishments, cruel  usages  in  warfare,  and  many  cruel  amuse- 
ments ;  and  which  has  softened  manners,  introduced  kind- 
ly treatment  of  the  insane,  provided  more  and  more  intel- 
ligently against  illness,  accidents,  unemployment  and  old 
age  necessities ;  given  liberty  of  speech  and  belief,  de- 
creased ignorance  and  crime,  popularized  fire  brigades, 
hospitals  and  life-stations,  and  supplied  societies  for  the 
protection  of  children  and  animals ;  given  education  to 
the  defective"  "and  put  a  check  upon  arbitrary  rule" 
must  go  further  "in  a  humanitarian  direction"  and  give 
the  full  moral  education  needed. 

In  the  second  essay  on  "The  Problem  of  Moral  Educa- 
tion," Dr.  Spiller  shows  clearly  that  "Morality  is 
now  regarded  by  universal  consent  as  the  supreme  con- 
cern of  man."  "This  or  that  religion  seems  to  different 
people  to  make  salvation  easier  and  for  that  end  should 
be  embraced ;  the  reason  for  embracing  a  specific  form  of 
religion  being  its  supposed  moral  superiority." 

Again  he  says,  "The  modern  civilized  state  demands  of 
all  men  that  they  shall  be  ethical,  but  of  no  person  that  he 
shall  profess  a  certain  religion."  This  fact  seems  to  Pro- 
fessor Spiller  to  constitute  an  irrefragible  foundation  for 
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"universal  moral  instruction  of  the  most  systematic  kind" 
and  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  that  kind  of  ethics-teach- 
ing which  "gives  in  reasoned  form  an  insight  into  the 
vast  impHcations  of  the  moral  life;  that  warns  and  pre- 
pares against  its  principal  dangers ;  that  supplies  weapons 
of  defence  and  attack  against  moral  evils;  and  leaves  as 
little  as  possible"  in  character  development  to  "chance 
opportunities  and  chance  occasions."  "Ethics  being  the 
most  fit  and  proper  subject  for  education"  should  hold 
first  place  in  any  scheme  of  public  instruction. 

The  discussion  of  methods  and  suggestive  comparison 
of  those  actually  in  use  in  different  countries  makes  this 
volume  a  compendium  of  useful  reference  for  any  teacher 
who  is  struggling  with  the  problems  of  "education  as  a 
spiritual  force  in  the  evolution  of  man." 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these  two  books,  the 
"Report  of  the  Moral  Education  Congress,"  and  the  ac- 
count of  "Moral  Education  in  Eighteen  Countries,"  be- 
cause the  subjects  treated  are  those  about  which  all  im- 
portant educational  bodies  in  the  United  States  are  now 
concerned.  The  programs  of  all  educational  conventions, 
the  material  used  in  all  teachers'  institutes,  the  reports  of 
superintendents  of  schools  and  heads  of  training  schools 
for  teachers,  are  full  of  references  to  "character-training," 
"moral  instruction,"  the  "ethical  values  in  education," 
and  similar  expressions  which  show  that  the  teaching 
profession  is  widely  interested  in  moral  education  and 
awake  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  pedagogical 
issues  of  the  near  future.  We  are  all  sure  that  the  lessen- 
ing power  of  old  sanctions  for  conduct  means  to  many 
people  the  lessening  of  self-control  and  high  ideals  and 
struggle  for  the  good  life.  The  old  sanctions  must  there- 
fore be  re-interpreted  in  some  more  modern  form,  or  the 
general  moral  life  will  suffer  harm. 
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We  need,  therefore,  such  comparative  studies  as  these 
two  volumes  give  in  order  that  educators  in  general  may 
be  more  intelligent  as  to  experimentation  already  begun, 
and  as  to  possible  extension  of  the  school  opportunity 
along  this  line  of  character  development. 

The  Secretary  of  the  International  Union  of  Ethical 
Societies  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  on  having  brought 
about  the  congress  of  which  this  is  the  fruitage,  but  also 
upon  the  successful  and  significant  labors  which  he  has 
bestowed  upon  these  invaluable  volumes. 

In  connection  with  this  review  of  Dr.  Spiller's  contri- 
butions to  the  Moral  Education  Movement  it  is  proper 
to  announce  that  he  is  to  be  in  the  United  States  in  Oc- 
tober, 1910,  and  will  be  available  for  a  limited  number  of 
engagements  before  educational  bodies  and  special  au- 
diences called  together  in  behalf  of  this  particular  cause. 
Mail  addressed  to  Dr.  Gustave  Spiller,  at  33  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City,  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 

On  all  sides  teachers  who  believe  in  moral  instruction 
are  calling  for  guidance  in  the  shape  of  concrete  details. 
One  of  the  best  answers  that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
meet  is  offered  in  "A  Course  in  Moral  Instruction  for  the 
High  School,"  a  bulletin  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
pages  prepared  by  Professor  Frank  Chapman  Sharp  for 
publication  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  year's  course  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  high 
school  and  has  already  been  put  into  practice  in  a  few 
places  in  the  author's  state. 

This  program  seeks  in  the  main  to  induce  a  habit  of 
quiet  reflection  upon  problems  of  present  living,  particu- 
larly as  they  center  around  the  aim  of  "getting  on  in  the 
world."     The  method  employed  is  to  be  warmly  com- 
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mended  for  placing  as  it  does  a  premium  upon  the  stu- 
dent's own  mental  activity.  The  topics  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  questions  the  answers  to  which  the  young 
people  must  work  out  by  their  own  investigations  or  by 
readings.  Not  the  least  shrewd  provision  is  the  fact  that 
in  this  reading,  along  with  much,  to  be  sure,  that  many 
high-school  pupils  must  regard  as  ancient  and  academic, 
there  is  a  gratifying  number  of  references  to  such  live 
present-day  literature  as  "The  World's  Work." 

The  subject  of  the  course  is  success  in  life.  This  the 
author  selects  because  it  is  an  end  which  boys  and  girls 
all  choose  without  compulsion.  The  first  part  of  the  plan 
deals  with  the  means  to  this  success.  What  is  the  nature 
of  success  is  purposely  left  to  the  second  part,  because,  as 
Professor  Sharp  wisely  argues,  it  is  the  pupil's  own  con- 
ception of  success,  correct  or  incorrect,  sound  or  foolish, 
that  stimulates  his  efforts  to  reach  it,  and  this  ideal  we 
must  for  the  present  leave  undisturbed  for  the  motive 
power  which  it  affords.  To  substitute  our  own  view  at 
the  beginning  would  be  to  ask  the  student  to  consider 
how  he  should  work  for  an  end  that  to  him  may  not  be  an 
end  at  all.  If  we  thus  refrain  from  discussing  a  possibly 
alien  ideal,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recast  entirely  a  wrong 
philosophy  of  life;  but  at  the  very  least  by  not  erecting 
this  obstacle  at  the  outset,  we  shall  have  gotten  our  tyro 
to  do  some  little  thinking  for  himself. 

Under  the  heading  "Means  of  Success,"  therefore,  the 
pupils  are  led  to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the  mental,  phy- 
sical and  moral  qualities  that  help  one  to  get  on,  particu- 
larly in  business  and  the  professions. 

First,  the  students  investigate  a  few  simple  phenomena 
in  attention,  memory  and  imagination.  From  this  they 
come  to  the  importance  of  these  activities  in  the  daily  liv- 
ing, and  then  on  the  basis  of  these  studies  they  formulate 
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principles  for  self-improvement.  Physical  vigor,  habit, 
self-control  and  veracity  are  studied  to  the  same  purpose. 
In  Part  Two,  there  come  reports  and  discussions  of  a  few 
typical  statements  of  the  nature  of  real  happiness  or  suc- 
cess. To  this  end  the  pages  of  Aristotle,  Paley  and  Gil- 
bert Hamerton  are  visited  as  well  as  those  of  living  wit- 
nesses in  the  current  magazines.  How  far  high-school 
pupils  can  be  persuaded  to  read  classic  treatises  on  ethics 
is  a  problem  that  of  course  varies  with  the  individuals. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  under  some  teachers  this  seem- 
ingly dubious  result  is  not  an  impossibility. 

The  field  thus  indicated  by  this  admirable  little  course 
is  rich  in  opportunities  for  cultivation.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  psychology,  to  take  only  one  exam- 
ple, is  necessarily  a  subject  that  must  be  left  to  the  col- 
lege and  university.  Certainly  there  are  many  phases  that 
lie  within  the  understanding  of  high-school  students,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  subject  more  fascinating  to  the  ado- 
lescent mind  than  this  attempt  to  sound  some  of  the 
depths  of  that  human  nature  which  even  greybeards  never 
cease  to  wonder  over.  And  here  is  the  teacher's  oppor- 
tunity. Let  him,  for  instance,  set  the  eager  inquiry  at 
work  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Professor  Sharp  to  an- 
swer in  terms  of  "instinct"  and  "superior  adjustment" 
such  an  insistent,  vital  problem  as  the  question:  Is  it  a 
good  excuse  to  say  that  this  indolence,  this  bad  temper  of 
mine  is  my  nature  and  therefore  unchangeable?  This  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  ethical  questions  that  some  teach- 
ers of  psychology  have  already  set  young  minds  to  work 
upon  with  most  gratifying  results. 

"Great  Pictures  as  Moral  Teachers"  (Winston  &  Co., 
Philadelphia),  is  another  helpful  illustration  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  way  of  "material"  and  method.    The  author 
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invites  us  to  look  at  twenty  excellent  engravings  of  great 
art-works;  he  asks  us  to  note  the  elements  of  artistic 
detail,  and  then  offers  a  moral  interpretation  of  the  cen- 
tral conception.  Thus  in  the  study  of  William  Dyce's 
"Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,"  attention  is  directed  to 
the  absence  of  the  conventional  symbolism  of  Satan  or 
other  external  machinery.  In  this  way  the  modern  view 
of  temptation  is  contrasted  with  the  ancient  or  medi- 
aeval. Then  follows  a  discussion  of  "temptation  as  op- 
portunity." Murillo's  "Angel's  Kitchen"  supplies  the  text 
for  a  lesson  on  the  "transfiguration  of  the  common."  A 
reproduction  of  Rinaldi's  statue  "The  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins"  is  used  to  emphasize  the  fact  (the  wise  virgin 
seems  most  ungenerous  in  refusing  to  share  her  oil  with 
her  less  prudent  sister),  that  "character  is  not  transfer- 
able." Ciseri's  "Ecce  Homo"  gives  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  conduct  of  Pilate  as  typical  of  man's  evasion 
of  responsibility. 

The  value  of  the  method  here  suggested  is  obvious. 
Teachers  need  not  limit  themselves  to  the  works  chosen 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  nor  to  his  interpretation  by  any  means. 
Reprints  of  the  best  pictures  and  statues  are  now  cheap 
enough  to  be  purchased  in  quantity  for  class  use;  and 
with  the  wealth  of  extremely  varied  material  thus  avail- 
able, many  an  otherwise  tedious  truth  may  get  a  hearing 
for  speaking  in  the  joyous  tones  of  art. 

In  "Social  Development  and  Education"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.)  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea's  latest  contribution 
to  the  study  of  children,  teachers  and  parents  will  find  as 
usual  much  that  is  valuable.  The  first  half  of  the  book 
presents  the  chief  facts  so  far  observed  in  the  child's  de- 
velopment as  a  social  being ;  and  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples here  derived  the  second  part  of  the  work  discusses 
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the  possibilities  thus  opened  to  the  educator  in  the  home, 
the  school  and  the  playground. 

Professedly  the  work  aims  chiefly  at  setting  forth  only 
the  results  of  investigation ;  but  nothing  is  detracted  from 
its  value  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  at  the  same  time 
pleading  a  cause.  That  cause,  in  his  own  words,  is  to 
"make  our  children  social-minded."  Since  a  large  part 
of  what  we  call  character  may  just  as  well  be  designated 
by  the  term  employed  here,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  moral  education  movement  will  find  it  profitable  to 
read  this  scholarly  discussion  of  fundamental  principles 
and  possible  applications.  The  prime  requisite,  the  au- 
thor insists,  is  social  experience — "real,  vital  educative 
experience  in  a  variety  of  typical  social  situations."  What 
counts  is  actual  membership  in  social  groups  with  oppor- 
tunities for  the  practice  of  loyalty,  right  leadership,  ad- 
justment to  other  people's  needs  as  well  as  one's  own. 
"Merely  listening  to  words  about  a  thing  does  not  yield 
understanding  that  will  be  of  service  in  the  world."  Con- 
duct is  determined  by  "what  has  entered  into  the  func- 
tioning of  the  whole  vital  mechanism."  To  know  best, 
we  must  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  reminded,  social  development 
demands  something  more  than  mere  gregariousness.  Ex- 
periences in  social  situations  must  be  interpreted,  their 
richer  significance  must  be  clarified.  Here  is  the  province 
of  moral  instruction — not  elaborate  courses  of  more  or 
less  formal  teaching,  but  interpretation  of  "immediate 
every-day,  concrete  relations  with  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  servants,  playfellows,  schoolmates,  the  aged,  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate." 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  from  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  new  and  best  educational  tendencies  of  the  age  this 
endorsement  of  the  demand  for  direct  moral  instruction. 
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qualified  though  it  is  by  the  Umitations  of  the  "function- 
al" view-point.  Especially  to  be  commended  is  the  am- 
ple list  of  topics  for  first-hand  investigation  and  discus- 
sion. 

Our  present-day  emphatic  need  for  moral  education 
will  be  better  understood  when  viewed  against  such  a 
background  as  is  sketched  in  Professor  Cubberley's 
"Changing  Conceptions  of  Education"  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  Riverside  Monographs).  In  the  sixty  pages  of  this 
book  a  rapid  outline  is  drawn  of  the  changes  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  life  and  in  the  conception  of  the  school  that 
have  come  with  the  past  century.  The  changes  from  the 
days  of  the  frontier  and  the  small  town  to  the  present  era 
of  crowded  cities,  the  rapid  growth  in  industrial  achieve- 
ment, the  new  economic  and  social  problems,  and  the  new 
needs  of  our  educational  systems  are  here  reviewed  in 
brief  but  thought-provoking  paragraphs. 

The  main  problem  to-day,  as  the  author  conceives  it,  is 
the  need  for  a  training  that  will  fit  pupils  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  of  this  changed  social  order.  Hence  he 
pleads  especially  for  a  preparation  that  will  aid  the  teacher 
to  grasp  first  of  all  the  immense  significance  of  his  calling 
in  the  present  day.  "If  our  schools  are  to  become  more 
effective  social  institutions,  our  teachers  must  become 
more  effective  social  workers.  What  teachers  need,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  is  a  knowledge  of  democracy's 
needs  and  problems,  and  of  conditions  to  be  met.  .  .  . 
An  introduction  to  the  social  point  of  view  and  the  social 
and  industrial  problems  before  us  as  a  nation  ought  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  training  of  every  normal 
school." 

Henry  Neumann. 
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X.  The  General  Aim  of  the  Union  is:  To  assert  the  su- 
preme importance  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all  relations  of  life — 
personal,  social,  national  and  international,  apart  from  any  theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  considerations. 

2.  The  Special  Aims  are:  (a)  To  bring  the  organizations  in 
the  Union  into  closer  fellowship  of  thought  and  action,  (b)  To 
promote,  and  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  ethical  organizations 
in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  (c)  To  organize  propaganda 
and  to  arrange  ethical  lecturing  tours,  (d)  To  publish  and 
spread  suitable  literature,  (e)  To  promote  ethical  education  in 
general  and  systematic  moral  instruction  in  particular,  apart 
from  theological  and  metaphysical  presuppositions,  (f)  To  pro- 
mote common  action,  by  means  of  Special  Congresses  and  other- 
wise, upon  public  issues  which  call  for  ethical  clarification,  (g) 
And  to  further  other  objects  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral Aim  of  the  Union. 
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above  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
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literature,  and  be  entitled  to  special  privileges  in  connection  with 
the  summer  School  of  Ethics  and  the  work  of  the  Union. 
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Union,  and  sent  to  33  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


FORERUNNERS  OF  OUR  FAITH : 

11 — MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AND  ETHICAL  CLARIFICATION* 


What  I  have  to  say  concerning  Matthew  Arnold  will 
be  closely  related  to  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  Carlyle. 
I  associate  the  two  writers  because,  as  I  said  in  speaking 
of  Carlyle,  they  represent  two  complementary  types ;  each 
revealing  the  more  strikingly  by  contrast  with  the  other,  a 
distinctive  temper  and  attitude,  a  distinctive  manner  and 
method  of  ethical  appeal.  I  shall  deal  as  freely  with  Ar- 
nold as  I  did  with  Carlyle — emphasizing  those  salient  fea- 
tures of  his  teaching  by  virtue  of  which  he  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  our  ethical  faith. 

It  will  help  to  define  the  range  of  my  concern  with 
these  precursors  of  ours  if  I  briefly  indicate  the  threefold 
purpose  I  have  in  mind  in  my  survey.  In  the  first  place,  I 
hope  it  may  quicken  our  consciousness  of  the  historic 
lineage  of  our  faith ;  throw  it  into  historic  perspective,  re- 
late it  to  preceding  phases  of  development,  and  give  it, 
with  this  large  background,  new  pregnancy  of  prophetic 
significance.  In  the  second  place,  it  should  prompt  us  to 
recall  and  to  assemble,  as  in  a  new  calendar  of  great  souls, 
those  who  may  nourish  and  confirm  us  in  our  faith, 
and  induce  us  to  partake  more  freely  of  the  bread  of  life 
which  they  offer  us.  And,  thirdly,  it  should  multiply  sug- 
gestive outlooks,  and  challenging  comparisons ;  enrich  and 
expand  our  stock  of  ideas ;  and  show  us  in  how  many 
different  forms  our  faith  has  found  and  may  still  find  ex- 
pression. 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethi- 
cal Culture,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  last  point  may  well  receive  rather  special  empha- 
sis. Our  movement  allows  and  calls  for  variety  of  opin- 
ion. It  must  be  alive  with  stimulating  and  challenging 
differences.  It  should  be  a  foe  to  stereotyped  views  and 
drowsy  complacency  of  mind.  It  should  wake  the  parti- 
san from  dogmatic  inertia,  be  he  theist  or  atheist,  socialist 
or  individualist,  republican  or  democrat,  suffragist  or  anti> 
suffragist.  This  last  reference  reminds  me  of  a  recent  il- 
lustration of  the  need  of  this  counsel.  We  may  not  all 
agree  with  Professor  Adler  on  the  suffrage  question. 
Some  of  us  certainly  do  not.  But  the  hysterical  wail  of 
disapproval  which  greeted  his  ill-understood  views  was 
distasteful  to  any  robust  mind.  Actually,  one  lady  with- 
drew from  all  association  with  our  Movement.  What  an 
extraordinary  misreading  of  our  basis  and  spirit!  Our 
Movement  demands  a  vitality  and  catholicity  of  mind 
which  should  make  such  parochialism  impossible.  We  have 
no  canonical  views  here :  we  must  each  battle  for  his  con- 
victions. It  would  be  a  mistake  for  anyone  to  come  here 
for  the  comfort  of  confirmation  in  his  own  pet  theories 
and  aversions.  Rather  should  he  expect  to  be  shaken 
from  the  torpor  of  assurance  or  the  animus  of  prejudice. 
Here  shall  he  find  no  finalities  of  creed  or  belief — save 
only  one  inescapable  moral  dogma, — the  duty  of  dutiful- 
ness ;  active  confidence  in  the  Good  Will. 

It  is  helpful  therefore  to  revert  to  those  of  our  progeni- 
tors and  precursors  who  exhibit  stimulating  differences  of 
temper  and  outlook.  Such,  I  believe,  are  Carlyle  and  Ar- 
nold. They  are  alike,  of  course,  in  great  fundamentals,  or 
they  could  not  both  be  classed  as  our  forerunners :  never- 
theless they  differ  searchingly  and  helpfully  upon  many 
points  of  importance  to  us. 

In  the  first  place  (as  I  said  last  time),  they  represent 
two  classic  types :  those  of  the  prophet  and  the  humanist ; 
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to  one  or  other  of  which  we  all  incline.  The  one  proceeds 
by  intuition  and  divination:  the  other  by  ratiocination. 
The  one  trusts  to  insight,  to  direct,  self-authenticating 
vision :  the  other  to  questioning  reflection,  to  culture. 

Carlyle  proclaims  his  beliefs  with  a  "Thus-saith-the- 
Lord"  confidence.  The  fire  of  his  spirit  burns  with  no 
steady  glow  in  him,  but  flares  up  at  times  in  sudden  illu- 
mination; and  then  he  speaks  with  what  Emerson  calls 
"accents  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Arnold  employs  a  more  systematic  method  of  persua- 
sion. He  values  the  steady  light.  He  suspects  the  sudden 
flare :  it  sacrifices  light  to  heat.  He  has  said  in  one  of  his 
literary^  essays  that  the  great  writer  may  be  known  by  his 
sustained  excellence  at  the  lower  levels  of  his  subject. 
Hence  he  himself  suspects  rude,  impulsive  energy.  His 
most  familiar  phrases:  "sweetness  and  light"  (borrowed 
from  Swift)  ;  and  "sweet  reasonableness"  rank  him — to 
use  his  familiar  contrast  of  "Hellenism  and  Hebraism" — 
with  the  Hellenists,  as  they  would  classify  Carlyle  with 
the  Hebraists.  "Clearness  divine  without  shadow  of 
stain,"  is  a  line  of  his  which  we  may  use  to  characterize 
his  method.  He  values  a  limpid  lucidity  of  mind,  without 
the  turbidness  of  the  prophetic  passion.  He  is  a  Greek 
in  his  regard  for  what  he  calls  totality.  He  would  not 
slight  any  one  side  of  our  nature.  He  reechoes  Goethe's 
famous  phrase,  "Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Schoenen  resolutat  zn 
lehen,"  in  his  sadly  shop-worn  characterization  of  So- 
phocles as  possessing  the  power  to  "see  life  steadily  and 
see  it  whole."  For  us,  whose  problem  is  that  of  main- 
taining a  certain  equilibrium  and  balance  of  powers  and 
interests,  to  be  all-round  in  our  ethical  regimen,  and  yet 
preserve  freshness  of  feeling  and  energy  of  inspiration, 
both  these  sides  of  our  nature  must  be  kept  alive.  We 
need  the  one  to  offset  and  supplement  the  other.     The 
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danger  of  the  Carlylean  mood  is  waywardness,  freakish- 
ness;  of  Arnold's,  quietism  and  fastidiousness.  Energy 
with  steadiness,  heat  and  light,  sweetness  and  strength, 
must  be  equally  sought. 

But  helpfully  unlike  as  these  two  are,  they  nevertheless 
have,  as  I  have  said,  their  affinities.  It  is  both  pleasant 
and  helpful  to  recall  their  actual  connections  and  kinships. 
In  his  essay  on  Emerson,  the  most  finished  and  distinctive 
of  his  discourses  in  America,  Arnold  recalls  with  great 
charm  the  voices  which  spoke  to  him  when  he  was  an  un- 
dergraduate at  his  Oxford,  that  city  of  the  dreaming 
spires  to  which  he  has  paid  so  exquisite  a  tribute :  voices 
which  still  haunt  his  memory.  There  was  Newman,  then 
preaching  at  St.  Mary's :  "Who  could  resist  the  charm  of 
that  spiritual  apparition,  breaking  the  silence  with  words 
and  thoughts  which  were  a  religious  music?"  Then  there 
was  the  puissant  voice  of  Carlyle,  "so  sorely  strained  and 
overused,  and  since  misused;  but  then  fresh,  compara- 
tively sound,  and  reaching  our  hearts  with  true  pathetic 
eloquence.  And  through  Carlyle,  a  greater  voice  reached 
him,  the  voice  of  Goethe,  "with  its  large,  liberal  views  of 
human  life."  Finally  the  voice  of  Emerson,  so  clear  and 
pure — "your  man  of  soul  and  genius" — spoke  to  his  heart. 

Three  of  these  voices  are  our  own  ancestral  voices; 
indeed  I  would  almost  say,  thinking  of  some  passages  in 
which  Newman  escapes  from  the  stale  incense-laden  air  of 
ecclesiasticism,  that  all  four  are.  The  enumeration  re- 
minds us  that  the  link  between  Arnold  and  Carlyle  was 
Goethe :  for  Goethe,  as  his  'Prometheus'  poem  shows,  has 
his  Gothic,  Promethean  side;  and  yet  stands  as  the  great 
apostle  of  culture.  And  we  of  a  later  generation  who 
heard  Promethean  voices  in  our  youth,  and  are  still 
haunted  by  them  as  the  reveille  notes  which  woke  us  to 
battle,  we  add  Arnold's  voice.    This  choir  of  voices  should 
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remind  us  of  our  task :  to  help  our  young  men  and  women 
also  to  hear  the  same  great  ancestral  voices,  and  others, 
with  all  their  sweetness  and  power :  so  that  their  lives  too 
may  be  haunted  with  them,  ringing  down  through  all  the 
groves  of  change.  Our  new  meeting-house  should  echo 
change.  Our  new  meeting-house  should  echo  with  them, 
and  the  great  men  from  whom  they  proceed  be  presences 
that  encompass  us,  old  and  young. 

So,  then,  the  voice  of  the  elder  prophet,  Carlyle,  is  one 
of  those  which  the  young  Oxford  humanist  heard  among 
the  voices  of  what  may  well  be  called  the  modern  Ethical 
Renaissance.  So  close  is  the  connection  between  them. 
We  may,  therefore,  properly  expect  to  find  echoes  of  the 
Carlylean  gospel  in  the  younger  writer's  work.  Such 
echoes  are  unmistakable ;  in  fact,  we  find,  slightly  chang- 
ed in  form  and  emphasis  in  Arnold's  work,  the  salient 
features  of  Carlyle's  message.  Let  us  briefly  take  stock  of 
them. 

Firstly,  the  Carlylean  emphasis  on  Action  is  paralleled 
by  Arnold's  insistence  on  the  primacy  of  Conduct,  which 
he  maintains,  in  awkward  mathematical  terms,  is  three- 
fourths  of  life.  Morality  is  the  dominating  and  crucial 
factor  in  life ;  in  fact  religion  itself  is  morality, — morality 
touched  with  emotion.  It  differs  from  morality  only  in 
degree  of  intensity ;  it  is  morality  deeply  felt ;  deep  feeling 
kindling  the  imagination  and  giving  to  the  language  of 
religion  a  warmth  and  poetic  power  to  which  morality 
does  not  rise.  Thus  the  plain  counsel  of  the  moralist, 
"Live  as  you  were  meant  to  live,"  becomes  when  touched 
by  the  glow  of  religious  imagination,  "Lay  hold  upon  eter- 
nal life."  Here,  then,  is  the  specific,  definite  identification 
of  religion  with  morality  which  brings  Arnold  into  line 
with  Emerson  and  his  plea  for  the  sovereignty  of  ethics. 
Both  of  them,  in  the  spirit  of  Carlyle  who  influenced 
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them  both  profoundly,  announce  a  reHgion  of  pure  mor- 
ahty  or  ethics. 

Secondly,  for  the  Carlylean  stress  on  Veracity,  reality, 
sincerity,  we  have  Arnold's  demand  for  Verification,  based 
upon  the  determined  desire  to  "see  things  as  in  themselves 
they  really  are."  Arnold  takes  satisfaction  in  citing  a 
good  bishop's  words  to  the  effect  that  things  are  as  they 
are,  and  will  be  what  they  will  be;  why  then  should  we 
wish  to  be  deceived  ?  He  is  really  expressing  the  modern 
scientific  insistence  upon  reality,  pressed  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
seriousness,  candor,  and  courage.  Thus,  to  prove  the 
need  of  religion  according  to  his  new  definition  of  it, 
Arnold  appeals  for  verification  to  individual  experience 
and  to  history.  Put  it  to  the  test,  and  you  will  find,  he  as- 
serts, that  religion  alone  can  bring  you  peace  and  joy.  In- 
terrogate history,  and  you  will  find  that  those  nations 
alone  have  endured  and  have  known  continuing  happiness 
which  have  followed  after  righteousness.  So,  too,  he  sub- 
mits the  idea  of  God  to  the  same  test ;  and  is  at  pains  to 
define  God  in  terms  that  are  capable  of  verification. 
God  is  "the  Eternal  Not-ourselves  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness"; "the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
fulfill  the  law  of  their  being."  These  definitions,  he  tries 
to  show,  are  borne  out  by  facts:  they  are  susceptible  of 
verification. 

And  thirdly — not  to  go  further  now — there  is  a  sug- 
gestive similarity  between  Carlyle's  trust  in  the  hero  and 
his  loyal  followers,  and  Arnold's  confidence  in  the  rem- 
nant. In  his  essay  on  Numbers  (also  one  of  the  Dis- 
courses in  America)  Arnold  lays  stress  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  enlightened  leadership ;  and  upon  the  fact  that  wis- 
dom is  the  possession  of  the  few.  He  appeals  for  support 
to  the  Greek  sage,  who  declares  that  "majorities  are  bad" ; 
to  the  New  Testament  with  its  hard  saying  that  "many 
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are  called,  but  few  are  chosen" ;  and  then  to  "the  divine 
Plato,"  whose  words  he  cites :  "there  is  but  a  very  small 
remnant  of  the  honest  followers  of  wisdom — the  few  who 
have  tasted  how  sweet  and  blessed  a  possession  wisdom 
is."  And  from  these  references  he  comes  at  last  to  speak  of 
the  remnant  as  being  the  word  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  notably  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Isaiah ;  by  whom,  he 
says,  the  word  was  used,  not  despondently,  as  with  Plato, 
but  as  if  it  filled  him  who  used  it  with  hope,  faith,  and  joy. 
I  must  quote  Arnold's  own  striking  tribute  to  the  great 
prophet : 

"Let  us  read  him  again  and  again  until  we  fix  in 
our  minds  this  true  conviction  of  his  to  edify  us — 
that  this  actual  world  of  the  unsound  majority — with 
its  prosperities,  idolatries,  oppression,  luxury,  care- 
less women,  governing  classes,  etc. — shall  come  to 
nought  and  pass  away :  that  nothing  can  save  it.  Let 
us  do  homage  to  his  indestructible  conviction  that 
states  are  saved  by  their  righteous  remnant — the  hard 
doctrine  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  majority,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  unsoundness  of  the  majority,  if  it 
is  not  withstood  and  remedied,  must  be  their  ruin." 

Let  us  fuse  with  that  conviction  Carlyle's  doctrine  of 
the  Hero  and  the  way  to  produce  heroes,  and  we  have  a 
great  focal  moral  idea  of  utmost  urgent  importance,  a 
doctrine  edifying,  uplifting,  inspiring. 

These  are  striking  resemblances.  Both  men  set  up  as 
fixed  centers  of  light,  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
thought,  certain  great  moral  ideas,  around  which  the  spir- 
itual life  revolves :  Veracity  and  Verification ;  Action  and 
Conduct;  Duty  and  Morality;  Heroes  and  the  Remnant. 
And  this  method  of  pairing  and  contrast  reminds  one  that 
this  is  Arnold's  own  method.  He  presents  his  own  ideas 
thus  in  the  titles  of  his  books — "Culture  and  Anarchy," 
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"Literature  and  Dogma,"  "God  and  the  Bible,"  "St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism,"  as  well  as  in  his  well-known  phrases 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  Sweetness  and  Light,  and  so  on. 

This  gives  me  a  line  of  transition  which  will  lead  me 
out  into  a  final  consideration  of  Arnold's  great  doctrine 
of  Culture. 

With  all  their  resemblances  there  is  a  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  attitude  and  method  of  the  two  men 
which  I  will  now  try  to  explain.  I  used  Carlyle  both  as 
an  example  of  a  specifically  ethical  type  of  conversion, 
and  as  a  mighty  force  in  accomplishing  the  conversion  of 
men  to  the  ethical  point  of  view  and  temper.  Now,  the 
noticeable  feature  of  this  conversion  is  the  fact  that  it 
leads  one,  past  all  sectarian  formulations  and  all  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sects  and  creeds,  into  the  large  free  atmos- 
phere of  universal  ideas.  There  is  almost  no  allusion  to 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  Men,  to  the  Word  of  God  or  the 
Son  of  God,  to  Christianity,  the  Bible,  Jesus,  the  Atone- 
ment, Grace,  etc.  We  are  on  a  mountain  height  from 
which  we  look  down  upon  these  as  the  lesser  peaks  in 
the  great  landscape  of  man's  religious  life  as  a  whole. 

In  Arnold,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  in  constant  contact 
with  some  of  these  ideas ;  they  are  conspicuous,  as  I  have 
just  indicated,  in  the  titles  of  his  books — "God  and  the 
Bible,"  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism."  What  does  this 
difference  signify?  In  Carlyle  we  have  the  ever-present 
sense  of  the  great  background  of  universal  history;  and 
constant  references  to  the  heroes  of  all  times  and  relig- 
ions, a  spirit  expressed  in  these  lines  from  his  oft-quoted 
poem  by  Goethe: 

Heard  are  the  Voices; 

Heard  are  the  Sages. 

The  Worlds  and  the  Ages.     .     .     . 
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While  the  figures  and  the  history  of  the  larger  world 
are  by  no  means  absent  from  Arnold — Homer,  Plato, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus — his  chief  preoccupation  in 
his  prose  works  is  with  Christianity  and  its  doctrines. 

This  difference  means  that  Arnold  places  a  stress 
which  Carlyle  does  not  on  the  principle  of  continuity  in 
human  development.  He  would  retain,  or  at  least  he 
believes  that  men  generally  will  retain,  the  old  terminol- 
ogy because  they  will  hold  on  to  the  Christian  religion. 
There  will  be  no  sudden  change,  no  wholesale  rejection 
of  Christianity  because  of  its  disharmony  with  modern 
knowledge.  No,  there  will  be  gradual  change.  Christi- 
anity will  come  to  have  a  different  meaning.  Therefore 
the  best  service  that  can  be  performed  in  the  interest  of 
religious  reality  is  redeHnition.  Hence  then  I  would  de- 
scribe Arnold's  distinctive  contribution  to  religious  pro- 
gress as  that  of  the  redefinition  of  the  prevailing  termin- 
ology of  religion  in  conformity  with  modern  conceptions 
of  life,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  central  conception  of  re- 
ligion as  morality  touched  with  emotion. 

Clarification  and  redefinition:  these  words  express  the 
distinctive  purpose  of  Arnold's  religious  writings.  He 
is  unwilling  to  leave  the  reader  with  merely  general  con- 
ceptions of  the  meaning  of  religion ;  but  grapples  with  the 
very  substance  and  the  very  terminology  of  orthodox  re- 
ligion. "You  are  right,"  he  says  in  effect,  "in  regarding  the 
Bible  as  precious :  it  is  the  most  precious  document  of  re- 
ligious history.  You  are  right  in  your  high  estimates  of 
the  prophets,  and  Jesus  and  Paul.  But  you  don't  under- 
stand any  of  them,  and  must  revise  all  your  conceptions 
of  them.  They  must  be  rescued  from  the  clutches  of 
dogma  and  metaphysics,  of  discredited  ideas  and  falsi- 
fied history.  The  Bible  must  be  interpreted  as  literature, 
and  not  as  a  handbook  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
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dogTua.  God  must  be  known,  not  through  the  vain  sub- 
tleties of  the  metaphysician,  but  in  accord  with  the  plain 
and  practical  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  so  as  to  do  no  violence  to  our 
modern  convictions  as  to  the  meaning  of  nature  and  hu- 
man life." 

Delaying  for  a  moment  the  discussion  of  the  points  of 
likeness  and  of  difference  between  Arnold's  and  Carlyle's 
historical  outlook,  let  us  sum  up  the  considerations  which 
may  be  cited  to  justify  the  position  taken  by  Arnold,  as 
I  have  just  outlined  it.  Arnold's  main  point  is,  I  have 
said,  that  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  re- 
ligious development.  Christianity,  for  all  its  faults,  is 
the  best  attempt  yet  made  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of 
man.  The  western  world  will  exchange  a  crude,  unhis- 
torical,  unscientific  Christianity  for  a  clarified  and  cor- 
rected Christianity.  For  the  Christendom  of  the  future, 
with  all  that  remains  to  it  of  great  and  inspiring  tradition, 
noble  buildings,  beautiful  ceremony  and  liturgy,  the  God 
God-idea  will  be  the  focal  idea ;  Jesus  will  gain  in  ascen- 
dancy, as  a  real  human  helper  of  man,  and  will  stand  out 
more  and  more  as  the  greatest  religious  teacher  the  world 
has  produced.  The  Bible  will  remain  the  greatest  spirit- 
ual and  religious  text  book  of  the  western  races.  Already 
the  leaven  of  change,  transmuting  these  possessions  to  new 
meanings,  is  at  work.  The  wise  policy  is  to  hasten  the 
process.    Arnold's  prose  works  have  that  as  their  aim. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  this  position,  Carlyle  closes 
in  upon  us  with  no  such  definite  suppositions  as  to  the 
future  development  of  religion.  The  way  is  left  open. 
No  specific  clues  are  given.  The  question  as  to  how,  in 
the  light  of  the  new  ethical  reading  of  life,  we  shall  ad- 
just ourselves  to  the  world  as  it  is,  and  its  religion,  its 
temples  and  its  customs,  is  not  debated.    I  have  not  time 
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to  press  and  develop  this  important  difference.  Let  me 
try  to  bring  it  home  to  you,  this  difference  in  atmosphere 
and  in  outlook  which  is  so  striking  in  passing  back  from 
Arnold  to  Carlyle,  by  reading  this  characteristic  para- 
graph from  Carlyle: 

"Be  of  comfort !  Thou  art  not  alone,  if  thou  have 
faith.  Spake  we  not  of  a  Communion  of  Saints,  un- 
seen, yet  not  unreal,  accompanying  and  brother-like 
embracing  thee,  so  thou  be  worthy?  Their  heroic 
sufferings  rise  up  melodiously  together  to  Heaven, 
out  of  all  lands,  and  out  of  all  times,  as  a  Sacred  Mis- 
erere; their  heroic  actions  also,  as  a  boundless  ever- 
lasting Psalm  of  Triumph.  Neither  say  that  thou 
hast  now  no  Symbol  of  the  Godlike.  Is  not  God's 
Universe  a  Symbol  of  the  Godlike ;  is  not  Immensity 
a  Temple ;  is  not  Man's  History,  and  Men's  History, 
a  perpetual  Evangel?  Listen,  and  for  organ-music 
thou  wilt  ever,  as  of  old,  hear  the  Morning  Stars  sing 
together." 

But  there  is  nevertheless  an  underlying  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  writers  which  becomes  apparent  directly 
we  proceed  to  look  into  Arnold's  doctrine  of  Cul- 
ture. This  amounts  to  a  method  of  spiritual  discipline 
and  search.  Culture  is  "the  pursuit  of  our  total  per- 
fection by  getting  to  know,  on  all  matters  which  most  con- 
cern us,  the  best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world;  and  thus  with  the  history  of  the  human  spirit." 
This  endeavor,  he  explains,  "is  an  inward  operation." 
"The  perfection  it  pursues  is  a  harmonious  perfection, 
developing  all  sides  of  our  humanity ;  and  a  general  per- 
fection, developing  all  parts  of  our  society." 

This  doctrine  of  Culture  touches  the  teaching  and  spirit 
of  Carlyle  by  reason  of  the  implication  that  the  road  to 
perfection  lies  along  the  great  highway  of  history.     To 
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know  what  is  true  and  great  one  must  get  into  the  great 
main  current  of  history;  one  must  come  into  touch  with 
the  greatest  ("the  heroes")  ;  select  the  best  in  character, 
in  achievement,  and  in  literature,  and  feed  upon  that. 
There  is  here  the  assumption  of  a  great  historic  and  so- 
cial point  of  view,  which  is  a  cardinal  point  of  agree- 
ment between  Carlyle  and  Arnold.  We  must  place  our- 
selves at  the  historic  point  of  view.  In  other  words,  the 
meaning  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  man  and  his  social  his- 
tory. The  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  life  is  made  to 
the  race  and  by  the  race ;  "the  sages,  the  worlds  and  the 
ages."  It  is  seen  in  no  one  person,  at  no  one  age;  in  no 
one  book;  in  no  one  philosophy  or  religion. 

It  is  this  attempt  to  see  things  sub  specie  humanitatis 
that  can  alone  save  us  from  freakishness  and  eccentricity. 
We  must  establish  in  ourselves  standards  of  judgment 
by  continual  contact  with  the  best  and  comparison  of  the 
best.  Certain  great  high-water  marks  of  achievement 
have  been  registered  in  the  past.  There  have  been  cer- 
tain blossoming  periods  and  places  in  history  among  the 
foremost  races.  Thus  to  Greece  we  turn  to  educate  our 
sense  of  beauty,  to  Rome  for  wisdom  in  political  organi- 
zation and  tact ;  and  "  all  who  want  to  progress  in  right- 
eousness will  go  to  Israel  for  inspiration."  That  is  the 
way  to  steady  and  chasten  our  judgment,  and  standardize 
our  taste.  That  is  the  way  to  gain  the  sense  of  what  is 
great,  classic,  first  rate ;  and  to  save  oneself  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  second  and  third  rate. 

Thus  Carlyle  and  Arnold  both  urge  us  and  help  us, 
by  virtue  of  their  strong  historic  sense,  to  enter  into  the 
historic  consciousness  of  the  race.  The  trouble  with 
much  of  our  contemporary  culture — e.  g,  the  freakishness 
of  Shaw  and  Chesterton — is  that  it  has  lost  this  connec- 
tion and  clue.     It  leads  us  off  the  great  highway  into 
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Strange  but  unprofitable  by-ways.  It  ignores  history. 
Tolstoy,  with  his  cry,  Back  to  Jesus !  is  another  more  dis- 
guised manifestation  of  the  same  tendency.  Virtually 
history  becomes  for  these  men  a  meaningless,  mislead- 
ing, negligible  factor  in  human  life.  This  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  Carlyle's  and  Arnold's  positions. 

This  point  is  of  first  importance  to  movements  like  the 
Ethical  Movement,  in  which  the  spirit  of  rejection  is 
strong.  They  seem  to  many  to  be  repudiating  history,  to 
be  breaking  connections  with  the  past.  To  the  popular 
mind  we  seem  to  be  "come-outers."  In  the  deepest  sense, 
of  course,  we  cannot  come  out,  if  we  recognize  at  all,  as 
we  must,  that  we  are  children  of  the  past;  new  shoots 
upon  the  great  ancient  Tree  of  Life,  the  World-Tree  that 
has  borne  us  all  and  all  our  religious  systems.  But  it 
is  possible,  of  course,  to  ignore  or  flout  the  past ;  deliber- 
ately to  cut  oneself  off  from  what  we  assume  to  have 
been  its  wholly  misguided  efforts  and  policies.  To  that 
extent  we  check  the  flow  of  the  sap  of  the  World-Tree  in 
our  veins.  If,  however,  we  accept  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates Carlyle  and  Arnold,  if  we  strive  to  enter  into  the 
historic  consciousness  of  the  race,  then  we  may  claim 
that  we  are  in  the  direct  line  of  historic  succession,  epito- 
mise a  past  and  prophesy  a  future. 

Now  we  do  make  that  claim  of  being  of  pure  and  an- 
cient lineage.  We  have  not  fallen  out  of  line.  We  are 
not  a  freakish  development.  In  us  are  the  old  religious 
hungers  and  needs ;  the  old  sympathies  and  longings.  We 
may  revise  orthodox  religious  values;  and  our  appraisal 
of  the  great  masters  of  religious  insight  and  achievement 
may  and  does  differ  in  many  ways  from  the  conven- 
tional appraisal.  But  our  method  is  in  the  main  the 
method  of  Arnold;  getting  to  know  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  done  in  the  zvorld;  the  whole  world — 
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all  times,  peoples,  religions ;  standardizing  our  judgments 
by  that;  nourishing  our  spirits  by  that. 

It  is  by  Arnold's  method  of  culture — whether  we  like 
that  word  or  not — that  we  are  helped  to  fix  and  to  form 
ourselves  upon  a  true  conception  of  greatness ;  a  concep- 
tion which  we  come  at  (although  less  consciously) 
through  Carlyle,  by  reason  of  the  continual  presence  of 
the  great  figures  and  movements  of  history  in  his  pages. 
Arnold's  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  most  serviceable. 
What  is  greatness?  he  would  have  us  ask  ourselves. 
Greatness  is  a  spiritual  condition  worthy  to  excite  love, 
interest,  and  admiration.  How  many  people  really  hold 
to  that?  Let  Arnold  answer:  "Never  did  people  believe 
anything  more  firmly  than  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  at 
the  present  day  believe  that  our  greatness  and  welfare 
are  proved  by  our  being  so  very  rich."  We  m.ay  obviously 
substitute  here  for  our  own  purposes  the  word  Ameri- 
can— the  American  of  this  ruinously  rich  and  comfortable 
country.  "Now  the  use  of  Culture,"  Arnold  asserts,  "is 
that  it  helps  us  by  means  of  its  spiritual  standard  of  per- 
fection to  regard  wealth  as  but  machinery — ^to  perceive 
and  feel  that  it  is  so." 

Here  is  yet  another  point  of  contact  and  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Arnold  joins  with  Carlyle  in  em- 
phasizing the  futility  of  our  trust  in  machinery.  He  ral- 
lies those  who  like  so  influential  and  worthy  a  statesman 
as  Mr.  John  Bright,  "leads  his  disciples  to  believe — what 
the  Englishman  is  always  ready  to  believe — that  the 
having  a  vote,  like  the  having  a  large  family  or  a  large 
business  or  large  muscles,  has  in  itself  some  edifying  and 
perfecting  effect  upon  human  nature." 

And,  finally,  this  same  doctrine  and  point  of  view — the 
study  of  perfection,  the  love  of  true  greatness — lead  us 
out  into  what  is  for  both  men  the  last  word — or  shall  we 
say  the  first  word — of  the  religious  life:  renunciation. 
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Carlyle,  as  we  have  seen,  was  led  to  this  as  the  first  effect 
of  his  conversion.  "We  must  die  to  Hve,"  is  the  phrase- 
ology Arnold  prefers ; — and  he,  too,  cites  the  testimony  of 
Goethe  as  peculiarly  noteworthy.  The  lower  self  of  ap- 
petite and  lust  must  die  that  the  higher  self  of  reason  and 
love  may  live.  We  must  be  born  again.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  transcend  our  ordinary,  lower  self ;  it  is  so  easy  to 
live  in  our  ordinary  selves,  our  everyday  selves  which  do 
not  carry  us  beyond  the  ideas  and  writers  of  our  class. 
We  must  studiously  endeavor,  by  all  means  at  our  com- 
mand, by  Culture  as  he  insists,  to  nurture  our  whole  self 
as  opposed  to  our  partial  self,  our  best  self  as  opposed  to 
our  inferior  self,  our  permanent  self  as  opposed  to  our  mo- 
mentary self. 

And  this  leads  us  out  into  the  large  question,  which  I 
cannot  now  deal  with,  as  to  how  we  are  to  satisfy  our  re- 
ligious needs.  The  task  is  difficult.  We  must  use  all  the 
means  at  our  disposal;  not  only  books  and  culture;  but 
worship  and  fellowship;  communion  and  co-operation. 
That  is  the  function  and  the  justification  of  the  religious 
organization  for  us  who  have  had  to  break  with  other  or- 
ganizations. And  in  Arnold,  as  in  Carlyle,  we  may  find 
suggestions  along  this  line.  Says  Arnold :  "Man  worships 
best  with  the  community,  he  philosophizes  best  alone." 
We  may  translate  by  saying  that  philosophy,  creed,  dogma 
are  private  matters ;  fellowship  a  public  matter.  Thought 
and  speculation  are  individual  functions ;  worship  and  de- 
votion, collective  functions.  In  this  practical  respect,  then, 
as  in  so  many  other  ways,  we  may  see  in  Matthew  Arnold 
a  forerunner  of  our  faith,  a  friend  of  the  spirit  which  we 
would  cherish  and  cultivate  among  ourselves.  Let  us 
keep  continuously  in  touch  with  his  illuminating  and  edi- 
fying writings ;  rise  to  the  level  of  his  exacting  standards 
of  judgment  and  taste.  He  will  deepen  our  assurance  and 
fortify  our  trust  in  the  truths  upon  which  we  rely. 
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Ethical  Societies  and  the  Social  Question :  A  Dec- 
laration of  the  English  Societies 

Everywhere  the  question  of  the  right  relation  of  re- 
Hgious  organizations  to  the  social  problems  and  social 
movements  of  our  time  is  being  debated.  Scarcely  a  con- 
gress of  any  denomination  passes  without  some  eager  dis- 
cussion of  this  question.  It  is  the  vital  question  of  the 
time.  We  must  all  face  it,  and  face  it  bravely.  The  com- 
monest charge  brought  against  the  churches  is  that  they 
have  been  out  of  touch  with  the  living  issues  and  battling 
causes  of  the  world  about  them.  Now  they  are  seriously 
heeding  the  charge  and  asking  what  they  can  do  about  it. 
The  answer  involves  in  effect  a  practical  re-statement  of 
the  functions  of  the  church,  or  the  religious  organization. 
It  is  our  question. 

In  England  the  issue  has  pressed  upon  the  Ethical  So- 
cieties, not  only  because  it  is  the  great  national  issue, — 
but  because  those  societies  are  in  such  close  touch  with  the 
reform  movements — notably  the  Socialist  and  Labor 
movements — and  have  drawn  members  from  their  ranks. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  English  Union  of 
Ethical  Societies  absorbed  some  of  the  Labor  Churches — 
still  known  by  that  name,  some  of  them.  With  them  as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  our  societies  here,  the  younger,  ardent 
spirits  have  been  impatient  to  do  something,  to  be  actually 
striving  in  the  arena  of  warring  causes.  They  must  be 
answered.    We  must  be  on  the  firing  line,  with  the  rest. 

The  English  Societies  sought  a  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culty by  appointing  a  Social  Problem  Committee.  It  re- 
ported to  the  1909  Congress  of  the  Union,  but  its  report 
did  not  satisfy ;  and  it  was  referred  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  report.    This  report  to  the  Congress  of  1910 
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we  now  reprint,  as  an  interesting  and  suggestive  docu- 
ment. 

DECLARATION  ON  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

{Prepared  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  English  Union 
of  Ethical  Societies.) 

Ethical  Societies  bring  their  members  continually  in 
contact  with  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility  for  social 
betterment ;  and  the  civic  value  of  the  Movement  is  prov- 
ed by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  a  direct  result  of  its  teachings,  have  become  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  attainment  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  reforms.  It  is  not,  of  course,  within  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Movement,  as  such,  to  identify  itself  with  any 
political  party ;  its  duty  is  rather  to  arouse  in  its  members 
the  feeling  that  the  responsibility  for  social  improvement 
rests  upon  all,  collectively  and  individually,  and  to  de- 
mand sincerity  of  aim  and  the  exercise  of  political  intelli- 
gence. 

But  there  has  been  a  growing  consciousness  in  many 
Ethical  Societies  that  the  work  of  character-building, 
which  is  their  special  function,  is  not  only  seriously  hin- 
dered, but  rendered  almost  impossible,  by  the  hostile  en- 
vironment in  which  the  great  masses  of  the  people  live. 
Accordingly,  these  societies  have  felt  that  it  is  their  fur- 
ther duty  to  study  the  more  urgent  social  problems,  and  to 
take  up  a  definite  attitude  as  to  improvements  in  society. 
The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  attitude  of  the  Ethical  Movement  towards  social  prob- 
lems has  put  forth  the  following  recommendations — not 
as  a  complete  and  exhaustive  social  programme,  nor  as 
expressing  the  declared  opinion  of  the  Union  of  Ethical 
Societies,  but  as  an  embodiment  of  the  general  attitude 
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among  its  own  members  on  the  specific  matters  dealt 
with : — ■ 

I. — Everyday  experience  proves  that  without  the  pro- 
vision of  a  minimum  of  the  physical  requirements  of  life, 
the  attainment  of  a  high  standard  of  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  well-being  throughout  the  community  is  seri- 
ously imperilled.  There  is,  consequently — for  men  and 
women  alike — urgent  need  of  such  sound  legislative  ef- 
forts as  will  tend  to  furnish  or  find  work  for  all,  to  en- 
sure a  sufficient  minimum  wage,  to  establish  an  effective 
system  of  insurance  against  unemployment,  accident,  in- 
validity, and  old  age,  and  to  provide  adequately  for 
healthy  homes,  rest,  and  recreation. 

II. — The  State,  in  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  all 
its  members  should  secure  that  every  boy  and  girl  is 
provided  with  the  fullest  educational  advantages,  as  re- 
gards the  general  culture  of  the  mind  and  instruction  in 
personal  and  civic  duties,  and  should  ensure  to  each  the 
opportunity  of  preparation  for  a  specific  pursuit  in  life. 
The  curriculum  of  every  State-supported  school  ought  to 
be  entirely  secular,  but  in  all  schools  alike  the  formation 
of  character  should  be  made  the  supreme  end  of  school 
life.  The  age  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  should 
be  raised ;  classes  ought  to  be  small  enough  to  permit  of 
individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  and  Gov- 
ernment training-colleges  should  be  provided,  wherein  all 
prospective  teachers  should  receive,  free  of  charge,  the 
most  efficient  training. 

HI. — In  order  to  promote  the  moral  vitality  of  the  com- 
munity, a  far  higher  standard  of  citizenship  is  needed 
than  at  present  exists.  But  such  a  standard  involves  the 
granting  of  political  responsibility  to  all.  To  this  end, 
the  sex  disability  should  be  immediately  abolished ;  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  every  adult  man  and  woman  should 
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be  made  a  full  citizen;  hereditary  political  privileges 
should  be  removed;  and  the  democratic  principle  should 
be  applied  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  government. 

IV. — It  is  seriously  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  men 
and  women  that  our  present  State  is  dominated  by  one 
sex.  In  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation,  the  educational, 
economic,  legal,  and.  political  disabilities  of  women  call 
for  immediate  redress.  The  principles  of  social  justice 
demand  the  following  reforms  in  the  position  of  women: 
— (a)  They  should  enjoy  the  same  educational  advant- 
ages as  men;  (b)  they  should  be  paid  equal  wages  for 
equal  work,  and  be  permitted  to  compete  freely  for  every 
public  or  private  post;  (c)  the  legal  anomalies  affecting 
them  should  be  removed;  (d)  special  provision  should 
be  made  to  secure  economic  independence  to  married  wo- 
men ;  and  (e)  women  should  be  entitled  to  enter  the  gen- 
eral field  of  political  activity  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

V. — It  is  time  that  a  single  moral  standard  should  be 
applied  to  the  conduct  both  of  men  and  women.  Chastity 
before  marriage  and  fidelity  within  marriage  should  be 
the  law  of  conduct  for  all  who  possess  self-respect  and 
claim  respect  from  others.  A  wiser  alertness  to  promote 
the  fitness  of  the  future  race  should  also  be  fostered,  and 
young  men  and  women  should  be  educated  to  the  idea  of 
applying  a  high  physical,  intellectual,  and  ethical  standard 
in  the  selection  of  marriage  partners.  Much  preventable 
suffering  would  be  averted,  and  the  public  mind  and  con- 
science would  be  educated,  if  every  individual,  prior  to 
contracting  marriage,  were  required  to  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  general  health.  Further,  since  imbecility  and  fee- 
ble-mindedness  are  in  most  cases  hereditary,  it  should  be 
rendered  impossible,  by  segregation  and  other  measures, 
for  persons  with  these  defects  to  become  parents.  Such 
measures  should  also  be  applied  to  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  alcoholism. 
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VI. — During  the  last  fifty  years  the  political  develop- 
ment of  nations  and  the  international  exchange  of  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  goods  have  made  immense  strides ;  it 
has,  consequently,  become  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
urge  that  nations,  like  individuals,  should  respect,  learn 
from,  and  co-operate  with  one  another.  Disputes  should 
be  settled,  not  by  an  appeal  to  armed  force,  but  by  an  au- 
thoritative and  inclusive  International  Court  of  Law. 
Further,  the  allocation  by  Governments  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  international  goodwill — already  be- 
gun tentatively — should  be  developed  into  a  permanent 
international  system,  with  adequate  funds. 

VII. — In  the  interest  of  the  community.  Ethical  so- 
cieties, churches,  and  all  institutions  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  moral  advancement  of  the  race,  should  emphasize 
the  duty  of  ordering  the  personal  life  in  the  higliest  eth- 
ical spirit.  To  this  end,  they  should,  among  other  things, 
incessantly  combat  the  spirit  and  practice  of  gambling, 
the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  and  other  stimulants  and  of 
tobacco,  the  ever-increasing  desire  for  luxury  in  all 
classes,  and  the  prevalent  indifference  to  hygienic  prin- 
ciples. 

VIII. — In  view  of  the  lax  standard  of  intellectual  eth- 
ics prevalent  in  the  newspaper  press  and  in  political  par- 
ties, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  each  person 
should  take  measures  to  hear  all  sides,  since  exclusive 
reliance  on  party  organs  and  party  utterances  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  acquisition  of  complete  iniormation  and 
sound  judgments.  Members  of  political  organizations 
more  especially  should  use  every  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  any  misrepresentation  of  facts  by  their  own 
parties.  Finally,  in  all  social  matters  the  good  of  the 
whole  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  to  it  party  and 
private  interests  should  be  stiictly  subordinated. 
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